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More than two years have elapsed 
since the last paper of this series. We 
took a glance of Chinese lyric poetry, 
and gave some specimens of its beau- 
ties ; we then turned to the nowvellettes : 
and, in May 1835, presented the reader 
with a tale, and an analysis of a se- 
cond, by which to judge of Chinese 
prose fiction. But these are the lighter 
literature of the celestialempire. There 
are poems of a very important descrip- 
tion, such as the Odes of the Shee-king 
compiled by Confucius himself, and 
supposed to contain a perfect body of 
ethics ; there are long narrative poems 
which European critics dignify with 
the title of epic, but which, in fact, are 
mere novels in verse. There are regu- 
lar dramas, by no means destitute ei- 
ther of action or interest; and there 
are works on science, valueless, in- 
deed, to us, but proving that the failure 
of the Chinese in natural philosophy is 
not to be attributed to the want of an 
inclination to cultivate it. This latter 
branch of Chinese accomplishment we 
shall leave to be investigated by Pro- 
fessor Whewell, and turn again to those 
melodious monosyllables by which the 
inhabitants of the celestial empire are 
instructed and delighted. One of the 
most popular poems is the TIwa-tseen 
(the Flower and the Leaf), which, were 
the manners, as well as the language, 
translated into English, would be more 
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likely to obtain lasting popularity than 
the things in three volumes which come 
out by scores every publishing season. 
Before we proceed to examine the plot 
and incidents of this poem, we shall 
just notice the metre in which such 
works are written. There are stanzas 
consisting of four or eight lines, with 
seven characters, and, consequently, 
seven syllables in each line,—every al- 
ternate line rhyming ; such is the metre 
of the Flower and the Leaf, There 
are others in which every alternate syl- 
lable rhymes; but this, of course, can- 
not be continued long: and there are 
some in which the rhyme occurs at the 
end and in the middle of the line, as in 
some Spanish poems,—this of Gar- 
cilasso, for instance :— 
‘* Pastores que dormis en la majada 
En la cerrada noche 4 suefio suelto 
Mirad resuelto,” &c. 


In fact, there are many modes of ar- 
rangement in Chinese poetry, the great 
beauty of which is their difficulty ; and 
specimens of all these are to be found 
in the Hwa-tseen. The opening of the 
poem is pleasing :— 


“Tis evening. Come, inhale the cooling 
air; 
For the autumnal breeze upon its wings 
The fragrance of the water-lily brings : 
The moon’s bright horn is slender, though 
so clear ; 
T 
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For, lo! the starry bride of heaven to- 
night* 
Doth with her radiant love herself unite. 
Since, then, love reigns amidst the stars 
on high, 
Why, why should man, though far be- 
“low their sphere, 
Pine, unbeloved, and his affections die ; 
For joy would come to him iflove were 
here. 
here are pure pearls that he may snatch 
who will, 
And flowers that all the air with perfume 
fill.” 


The poet goes on to speak of the de- 
sirableness of love ; for the poem is 
addressed to his mistress ;— 


« The springs that from the mountain caves 
roll on 

Are mingling, though they know not 

love, together ; 
Why, then, should we hold on our way 

"alone? 

No! let our hands be joined in one 

for ever !” 

Love, however, is more talked about 
than felt in the celestial empire. The 
ladies have too much trouble in walk- 
ing about, and are, besides, under too 
strict surveillance to “ move the golden 
lilies,” as they call their feet, over 
much. Marriages are made by papas, 
without the foolish ceremony of con- 
sulting the young people; and a 
Chinese damsel would as soon expect 
to marry for love because she might 
read of such a thing in a novel ora 
poem, as an English milliner would 
expect to become a countess, or find 
herself such by some lucky discovery, 
because she never heard of people of 
lower degree in the novels she gets at 
the circulating library. The authors of 
the Ifwa-tseen (for there are two) are 
very honest: they never heard but of 
one instance of love :— 


“« Once only have I heard of one whose 
soul 
Was full of love,—high like the arch 
of heaven,— 
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Wide as the sea, whose boundless waters 
roll 
Round the vast world ; and, therefore, 
be it given 
To me, lest it should perish, in my lays 
To hand the story down to other days.” 


The tale now begins in earnest. No 
paraphrase is necessary ; but we have 
the birth, parentage, and education of 
the hero in this highly poetical manner : 
—‘ It appears that in the district Woo- 
keang, in the province Soo-chew-foo, 
dwelt a youth of talent, whose family 
name was Ieang. His father, a person 
of letters, was usually called Jin-Po; 
and his mother, a woman of strict vir- 
tue, was of the family of Heaou.” 
Now, would it be possible to find an 
English poet who would go to work in 
so simple and sensible way as this: 
here, in twenty-eight monosyllables, we 
have the name and character of the 
hero, the district and province in which 
he lived, the ordinary name and occu- 
pation of his father, the genealogy of 
his far-descended mother, with a just 
and touching eulogium upon her do- 
mestic virtues. Leang, by his mother’s 
permission, goes on his travels, having 
first “ taken his degree.” “ Chang- 
chow,” says he, “ has been long famed 
for its beautiful women, with soft, pale 


countenances, and dressed in rich 
array.” To that city he accordingly 


betakes himself, cunningly telling his 
mother that “ at Chang-chow there are 
men of talents and literary repute with 
whom I might form an advantageous 
friendship ;” * but not a word about 
the beauties there.” His mother quite 
coincided with this view of things, and 
sends Leang to bis aunt Heaou, who 
resided in the city in question. So 
Leang takes leave of his mother, and 
sets out; and this affords an instance 
of the importance which a Chinese 
writer attaches to the most trifling inci- 
dent, no matter how inappropriate: 
every thing must be told; and a really 
pathetic leave-taking is interrupted, be- 


* This is, however, in need ofa note, for it involves a curious astronomical 


fable. 


East of the milky way, says a noted astronomer with a long name, is the 





constellation Chih-neu, the granddaughter of Tien-te, the sovereign of the stars. This 
young lady was so skilful in the labours of the loom, that she paid no attention to the 
adornment of her person. ‘Tien-te, supposing that this might stand in the way of her 
marriage, generously provided her with a husband, whose company proved so 
delightful, that Chih-neu left off weaving altogether. At this, Tien-te was wroth, 
inasmuch as Chih-neu was the goddess of embroidery, and, therefore, ought to have 
attended to her loom, at least a little. Ile, therefore, sent her back to her old 
situation, and only allowed her to visit her husband once in a year, on the seventh 
day of the seventh moon, Thig is a day observed by lovers, 
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cause the author wants to tell us how 
Leang’s luggage was put in the boat :— 


« And speedily come back again, my son, 
Nor let thine aged mother pine in vain, 
And listen for thy footstep, all alone ; 
Or, leaning from the door, her eye-balls 


strain 
To watch thy coming. Now the servants 
throw 


The luggage in the boat, and off they go.” 


Leang arrives, without adventure, at 
Chang-chow ; is kindly received by his 
aunt, and forthwith gets drunk with his 
cousin, After a litle conversation par- 
ticularly philosophical, when we con- 
sider that one of the cousins was a 
“ stupid dolt,” and both drunk, Heaou 
is sent for by his mother, and Leang 
remains looking out of the window. 
Invited by the beauties of the garden, 
by moonlight, and probably finding the 
coolness refreshing, Leang stepped out 
of window, and amused himself by 
walking about, till he heard a sound ef 
light voices, and female laughter, from 
a distance. Looking about him, he 
perceived a light in a summer-house. 
A cloud passed across the moon, and 
he was enabled to approach the window 
without being discovered ; and 

* Wow! Tam saw an unco sight!” 


“ There at a table two young ladies sate 
Playing at chess,and laughing o’er the 
game ; 
The one with curled locks, and look elate. 
Alas, poor Leang! for the vivid flame 
Of love shot through him as his eyelids 
rose 
And never more his bosom knew repose. 


Her almond eyes—the red dot on her 


chin — 

The golden lilies, scarce in length a 
span— 

The slender form—the glances that could 
win — 

And ah! if cruel, break the heart of 
man,— 

Made them like creatures not of mortal 
doom, 


sut like immortal genii in their bloom.” 


Animated by such a_ sight, Leang 
tushed forwards, and presented himself 
before the ladies; who, of course, 
throw down the chess-board, scream, 
and run away. A few inquiries satisfy 
them as to who was the intruder, and 
screen their servants from the imputa- 
tion of unwatchfulness, ‘They soon 


sent a female servant back to fetch 
the chess-board, when she thought 
Leang was gone. 


Pih-yue (the ser- 
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vant) knew better than to loiter at a 
time like this; she went immediately, 
and, as was to be expected, had a long 
conversation with the cause of all the 
alarm. When he first begged her to 
take a letter, she was, as all waiting- 
maids are, or should be, mightily in- 
dignant. “I beg, sir, that you will 
decline speaking on love affairs,— for 
the young ladies have been taught to 
remain as unsullied as icicles.” Pro- 
mises and compliments, however, work 
their usual effect, and an intercourse is 
brought about. 

Previously to this, Leang had found 
the house next to that in which his 
charmer resided was to let, and he, ac- 
cordingly, hired it, and by this means 
was made acquainted with Yang, the 
lady’s father, to whom the empty house 
belonged. While spending an afternoon 
with the latter in a certain summer- 
house, he observed some verses written 
on the wall. 


“ Who placed the drooping willow 
Where the still waters gleam, 
And on a heaving pillow 
Its floating branches stream ? 


Shall it remain so lonely, 
Nor ever change its place ; 
But shed its blossoms only 
On the pool’s changeless face ?” 


“ These verses,” said Yang, “ are very 
stupid ; they are the production of my 
daughter, Yaow-scen. But you, sir, 
are a poet; pray let me have a stanza 
from you.” Leang, of course, did the 
modest ; but the general. (for such 
Yang was) would take no denial, and 
an answer to the above verses was 
forthwith composed, and written. 


 T see the boughs all dancing 
Upon the rippling lake ; 
I see the beauties glancing 
Which the spring breezes shake. 
But all unloved I languish ; 
‘That tree but bears disdain, 
And cares not for the anguish 
Of those who love in vain,” 


The reply was soon seen, and rightly 
unriddled by the young lady, who now 
found who was their new neighbour, 
and why he had become so. In the 
meantime, all parties present seem to 
have made up their minds as to the 
propriety and expediency of a mar- 
riage, though as yet no proposal has 
been made. Yang communicates his 
sentiments to his lady, and Yaou-séen 
hers to her maid; while the author 
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takes upon himself the task of making 
us acquainted with Leang’s feelings. 
A door of communication is opened 
between the two gardens, and the 
lovers frequently meet; they exchange 
vows, burn sticks, and talk about what 
they will do when they are married. 
Leang pursues his studies, and is in 
expectation, daily, of being appointed 
to some literary office; and he waits 
for this before he proposes. While 
all this is going on at Chang-chow, 
Leang senior thinks fit to resign his 
office (he was a high minister ofstate) ; 
and his friend, Lew, resigning on the 
same day, they take a boat, and return 
together to their native place. But 
these two old statesmen, having no 
longer the public affairs to manage, 
were taken with a violent desire to le- 
gislate for their own families; accord- 
ingly, each extolling the beauty and 
virtues of his own offspring, they deter- 
mine that Leang junior should marry 
Yiih-king, the daughter of old Lew. 
They arrive at home safe, save a wet- 
ting; and the poet, knowing how 
anxious the reader would feel on the 
subject, assures us that the servants 
took great care of the baggage. Mrs. 
Leang received her husband with great 
joy; but exclaimed, with Laura, in 
Beppo, 

** How short your hair is; Lord, how 

gray tis grown !” 

After a little conversation, they send offa 
servanttosummon theirson, who“ packs 
up his books and guitar,” and sets off, 
not without culling to take leave of the 
old genera! ; who, forthwith, finding 
that Leang does not propose, makes 
the proposal himself, which is most 
joyfully received by the young gentle- 
man, who little knows what his father 
has in store for him. Still less did he 
think of going without taking leave of 
Yaou-séen, and “ their last parting was 
pathetic, as partings often are, or 
ought to be.” There is grace, as well 
as feeling, in the lines spoken by 
Leang. 

‘** Twould have torn up even the innocent 

flowers, 
Because they hid her shadow. 
gloom 
Ison me. So he went back to his room,” 


But the 


Sadly were his hopes disappointed 
when his father’s plan was unfolded. 
There was nothing left for him but to 
stamp with rage, and flip his finger, 
as a Chinese gentleman does when he 
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is angry ; and to address an ode to the 
moon, in which he repeats just what 
that much be-rhymed luminary has 
heard some millions of times from 
European lovers. 


« Bright moon, before thee tears of blood 
I weep, 

For all the pleasures of my life are gone ; 

For, when I wake, or when I sink in 
sleep, 

Still to my mind returns my love alone: 

And like a phantom all my life appears, 

So much am [ diseased with love and 
fears. 

I stand alone —in vain at fate I rail, 

Which has deceived us both, and led us on 

To dreams of bliss, which never can avail 

‘Those who the springs of joy have never 
Won ; 

And as my hopes are vanished into air, 

So will I die, nor seek another fair.” 


Nor is the distress of Yaou-séen less 
when she hears of Leang’s approaching 
marriage. She alternates with grief and 
rage ; and finally declares that she will 
destroy her guitar, and burn her chess- 
board, and throw away her dice, and 
break her mirror, and trample on her 
rich robes, and tear up her poems, and 
become a nun (for there are nunneries 
in China, as well as in Europe). Some 
alleviation of her distress 1s afforded 
by a change of scene. Yang is called 
to Pekin, to occupy the post of mi- 
nister of war; but scarcely had they 
arrived, when an insurrection broke 
out on the frontiers ; and the emperor, 
desirous of availing himself of Yang’s 
military talents, put him at the head 
of an army, and sent him against the 
insurgents. Ile gets surrounded, and 
is in great danger; which, of course, 
increases the sorrows of Yaou-séen. 
Meantime, Leang resolves to come to 
an explanation with her, and goes once 
more to Chang-chow, where he finds 
the places which he had so loved de- 
serted. The old gardener says : 


** The flowers bloom on, but none their 
hues admire, 

For T alone ain left to guard their sweets ; 

And age has dimmed my eyes, and 
quenched the fire 

That glowed of old within me.” 


Leang goes on, and finds the summer- 
house ; the odes were still on the wall, 
but faded and dirty. His feelings over- 
powered him, and his servants carried 
him away senseless. The time was now 
come for him to take a higher literary 
degree, and the necessary preparations 
seemed to diminish the anguish of his 
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mind. He was eminently successful, 
and stood the first on the list; and 
Hesou, his cousin (the stupid dolt), 
very brilliantly distinguished himself. 
Leang was made a member of the 
Han-lin college, and a minister of state. 
I1is apartments looked into the Han-lin 
gardens, in which, to his great joy, he 
saw Yaou-séen. He joined her, and 
undertook to rescue Yang from his pe- 
rilous situation. The emperor willingly 
granted troops, and Leang set out; but 
he was no more favoured by fortune 
than Yang had been: the rebels sur- 
rounded him also, and escape seemed 
impossible. ‘To add to the distress of 
Yaou-séen, news is brought that Leang 
had fallen in battle. On this part of 
lis subject the poet becomes diffuse, 
and gives very long lamentations by all 
parties, and among the rest, by Yiih- 
king, the daughter of Lew. Her pa- 
rents were unwilling that so handsome 
a young lady should remain single all 
her life, on account of a bridegroom 
whom she had never seen; and tliey 
therefore recommended another lover, 
one who united youth, beauty, rank, 
riches, and talents. Yiih-king held a 
different opinion; and, finding her fa- 
ther and mother obstinate, 


* Deeply began she to preponderate 

Whether she'd cut her throat ; but then 
she deemed 

Her parents would not like, at any rate, 

The shocking sight. But, see! the water 


streamed 
Temptingly past —- she'd plunge her in the 
river, 
And go to join her unknown love for 
” 
ever. 


No sooner decided than put in execu- 
tion; but another old gentleman was 
ready to interpose. An officer named 
Lung fished up the lady, and adopted 
her as his daughter. Lew and his wife, 
when they find what had been the effect 
of their severity, indulge in mutual re- 
criminations ; but as the body was not 
to be found, the story goes on to the 
camp, and informs us that the news of 
Leang’s death had been contradicted. 
Heaou (the stupid dolt), at the head of 
fifty thousand chosen troops, marches 
to the assistance of Yang and Leang. 
He communicates with the besieged by 
shooting letters into their camp, fastened 
to arrows — organises a mutual plan of 
attack on the rebels—routs them with 
enormous slaughter—takes their lead- 
ers prisoners—and the three generals 
return in triumph to the capital. They 
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were all raised to the rank equivalent 
to that of duke, and the emperor made 
many polite inquiries as to their do- 
mestic circumstances. When he found 
that Yang had a daughter of the same 
age as Leang, it struck “ the golden 
mind” that a marriage between them 

might be very convenient ; and, accord- 
ingly, “the golden mouth” signified 
the same to the two dukes. They 
smiled to find their own wishes so 
pleasingly anticipated ; and their regret 
for the unhappy fate, or supposed fate, 
of Yiih-king, served only “ to invest 
their happiness in a robe of tender 
melancholy.” The emperor ordered a 
monument to be erected, to comme- 
morate the virtue of that unfortunate 
young lady. 

And now all was joy and festivity. 
The fashionable circles at Pekin all feel 
highly interested, not only on account 
of the rank and celebrity of the parties, 
but because the emperor had himself 
proposed the marriage ;—in short, all 
were as happy “as fish in the water.” 
The amiable poet does not all this 
while quite lose sight of Ytih-king. 
Lung comes to Pekin; and, finding 
the condition and prosperity of L eang, 
makes known to his majesty that he 
had erected a tombstone for a living 
person, and relates how he had been 
the means of rescuing her from a wa- 
tery grave. The emperor has no difli- 
culty before his eyes, but forthwith or- 
ders Leang to marry Ytih-king also ; 
which, with the consent of Yaou-séen, 
he does. Less cannot be done for 
Pih-Yue and Yun-Leang, the female 
attendants of Yaou-séen ; and his grace 
the duke becomes on one day papa to 
four “ fine boys.” There only remains 
to reintroduce Ytih-king to her father 
and mother; and, after a few words 
about the great joy, and many about 
the elegant dresses of all parties, the 
poem thus concludes : 

‘© The duke’s four wives lived happily 
together, 

Each striving to excel in kind attention ; 

And by the moon’s pale light, in summer 
weather, 

They drank and sang songs of their own 
invention, 

I could not tell their merriment and fun 

In twenty volumes, much less in this 
one.” 

This poem has been given to the 
public, in an English dress, by Mr. 
P, P. Thoms; but the book is scarce, 
and very curious: it was printed in 
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China, on Chinese paper, and accom- 
panied by the Chinese text. The 
translation, which is in prose, was 
executed after many years’ residence 
in China; and bears tokens, by its 
idiom and orthography, that Mr. T. 
had almost forgotten his native lan- 
guage. No translation, however well 
executed, of a Chinese work, can con- 
vey an exact idea of the beauties which, 
in the original, it possesses. These 
beauties consist in the choice of cha- 
racters, and appeal not to the ear, but 
the eye. The learned, who have stu- 
died the nature of the characters, can 
trace the thousand similes and meta- 
phors which they convey — beauties 
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wholly lost to the illiterate. “ The 
study of the Chinese written character,” 
says Dr. Marshman, “ is one, the plea- 
sure resulting from which is so great, 
and the field of research which it opens 
is sO interesting, as scarcely to permit 
its being extinguished but with life 
itself.” In Chinese,” says a distin- 
guished author of that country, “ the 
characters are capable of ever-varying 
intelligible modifications; but the 
sounds are not possessed of nice and 
minute distinctions. Other nations 
prefer the sounds, and what they ob- 
tain enters by the ear. The Chinese 
prefer the beautiful character, and what 
they obtain enters by the eye.” 


No. V. 


After the Epic, comes the Dramatic 
Muse; and her the Chinese have loug 
worshipped, and not altogether without 
success. ‘They have no distinction into 
tragedy or comedy —no knowledge of 
the unities, nor any very exact rules. 
Yet their drama is interesting for its 
own merits, as well as for its partial 
resemblance to that of the Greeks. 
One of the characters usually gives, 
in a prologue, those pieces of informa- 
tion, without which no Chinese would 
go away satisfied. Le tells the birth 
und parentage, the character and occu- 
pation, of the heroes and heroines ; 
and often indulges the audience with a 
slight sketch of the plot. Two plays, 
which are most known to the European 
reader, have been translated into prose ; 
yet they neither are, nor will be much 
known by means of the translations, 
though executed by vo less eminent a 
scholar than Mr. Davis: but they are 
familiar, because one of them has been 
redramatised by Voltaire, and the other 
has been made the basis of a delight- 
fully amusing tale by Capt. Marryat. 
Those who have listened, with the 
Pacha, to many tales—and who is 
there that has not ?—cannot fail to 
recollect how they sympathised with 
the Princess Ba-be-bi-bo-bu ; how they 
venerated her virtues, and detested her 
persecutors. We shall now contem- 
plate the same lady, first as the heroine 
of a drama, and then as a personage 
of real life. The Sorrows of Han is a 
play, the scene of which is laid in the 
reign of Yuente, at which time the 
Tartars began to make serious inroads 
on the declining Chinese government. 
The emperor himself, slothful and vo- 


luptuous, was ill calculated for a pe- 
riod so stirring; and his natural dis- 
advantages were aggravated by the bad 
policy and deceitful conduct of his 
ministers. The lyric parts, like the 
chorus of the Greek plays, are intended 
to convey moral sentiments, and to aid 
in the developement of the plot. The 
Tartar Khan commences the business 
of the play by reciting the following 
verses, pointing, at the same time, to 
his camp, lying stretched beneath in 
the moonlight ; 

“ The autumn gale blows wild and strong 
Our blackened tents of wool among ; 
And while the moon beholds each tent, 
She hears the mournful pipe’s lament. 
These countless hosis, in many a line, 
With bows all bent for war, are mine.” 


Ile now enters into the prologue par- 
ticulars—tells all that is thought ne- 
cessary for the audience to know; and 
informs us that he is bent on an impe- 
rial alliance—that he has demanded a 
princess in marriage, and is now wait- 
ing the imperial reply. He alludes to 
his Tartar friends being engaged in 
hunting— wishes them success; and 
having thus set the play going, he 
makes his exit. He is succeeded on 
the stage by Maou-yen-show, the prime 
minister, who employs the time in de- 
picting his own character, which he 
effectually does in these verses : 
“With the claws of an eagle, the heart 
of a kite, 
Let flattery, and cunning, and falsehood, 
unite, 
To deceive all above us, oppress all 
below — 


And we shall have fortune, whoever has 
wo.” 
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While he is further disclosing what 
has been his practice in the court, and 
what has been his fortune in conse- 
quence, the emperor hinself enters, 
and, as usual in this play, commences 
with a song : 


‘« Generations ten have past 

Since my race has held the world ; 
All are bound in quiet fast, 

Far away are sorrows hurled.” 


And so completely has the prince been 
secluded from public affairs by Maou- 
yen-show, that he religiously believes 
he is speaking truth. However, he 
sets on foot a search for “ fair young 
virgins,” as Ahasuerus did before him ; 
and away goes the prime minister to 
aid in the search. One lady of sur- 
passing beauty was brought by her 
parents ; but because they refused to 
give the fee required by the minister, 
that worthy causes her portrait to be 
taken, that she may be sent to the 
palace, but to misrepresent her griev- 
ously, that she may not be sent for by 
the emperor: for portraits were to be 
sent, to save the emperor the trouble of 
looking at the ladies in person, In this 
Yuente greatly distanced Ahasuerus ; 
but, when in the palace, he soon 
found out this wonderful beauty, and 
ordered the immediate decapitation of 
Maou-yen-show. The lady is made a 
princess ; but the minister escapes to 
the Tartar camp, and takes with him 
a true portrait of the lady in question. 
The khan, by Maou-yen-show’s persua- 
sion, demands her in marriage; and 
so great is his power, that the demand 
is complied with, though it costs the 
emperor no little anguish to part with 
her. When the Tartar army, with the 
lady, are on their return from China, 
and come to the Black Dragon River, 
which separates one country from the 
other, the princess pours a libation to- 
wards the Chinese shore, takes a fare- 
well of the absent emperor, and throws 
herself in the river. Her death seems 
to waken in the mind of the Tartar 
khan some thoughts of justice towards 
the Chinese monarch; and as he can- 
not restore the princess, he binds 
Maou-yen-show, and sends him to be 
dealt with according to law. In the 
last act, the princess appears to 
Yuente in a vision. When he awakes, 


the traitor minister is introduced, and 
sentenced 
Sings : 


to death. The emperor 
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« As the fall of the leaf, when the wild 
fowls cry, 

Is heard in the palace domes by night, 

Sad dreams returned to the weeping eye, 

And the form of her who had left our ° 
sight,” 

And concludes by threatening to pu- 

nish the painter who had falsified the 

picture of his lost love. 

Now, then, we come to the Aistory 
of the lady, whose name was Chaou- 
kuen. She was taken, with many 
others, to the palace of Yuen, when 
seventeen years of age. The emperor, 
who possessed many very lovely wo- 
men, ordered their portraits to be taken, 
having never seen many of them. Most 
of these ladies, anxious to be favour- 
ably represented, gave splendid gifts 
to the painter who was commissioned 
to depict them; but Chaou-kuen de- 
clining to do so, he painted a portrait 
that by no means did justice to the 
original. A short time after this, the 
chief of the Heung-noo tribe came to 
court to obtain a princess in marriage ; 
and his majesty, thinking that he could 
better spare Chaou-kuen than any of 
her (as he supposed) more beautiful 
companions, fixed on her. On her 
leaving the palace she was presented 
to the emperor, who now, when too 
late, perceived the mistake into which 
he had been led by the perfidy of the 
painter; but the treaty was too im- 
portant to be broken, and Chaou-kuen 
mounted her horse, and, taking in her 
hand her guitar, set out. When she 
arrived at the frontiers, grieved at the 
banishment to which she was sentenced, 
and at the treachery which had de- 
prived her of her rights, she threw her- 
self from her horse and died. All 
around the grass faded, but at her tomb 
it remained ever fresh and green; so 
that it was called “ the verdant tomb.” 
This vexation was not confined to 
Chaou-kuen; the emperor shared deep- 
ly in it, and ordered both the painter 
and his attendants to be immediately 
executed. 

This is, perhaps, a favourable speci- 
men of a Chinese drama. We say 
yerhaps, for, out of some thousands, 
bat five or six are known in England. 
Another, of a lighter description, is the 
* Lost Casket,” which may be thought 
to bear some resemblance to /’Avare 
of Molitre. If we have no distressed 
emperors, no intriguing ministers, and 
no suicidal princesses, we have in it 
some good sketches from ordinary life. 
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Tung Po, “one of the boat people,” 
who is possessed of a goodly portion 
of gold in ingots, and a great deal of 
jewellery, has an only daughter, Tsaou, 
remarkable for beauty, ability, accom- 
plishments, and all for which heroines 
should be remarkable. The attractions 
which the person of the lady and the 
treasures of old Tung presented, could 
not fail to bring suitors; for, though 
few enjoyed the happiness of seeing 
Miss Tsaou, many knew her by report. 
Tung Po, however, has too high a 
value for wealth to bestow his daughter 
on any but a wealthy suitor; and, re- 
jecting innumerable offers, gives his 
consent to a marriage between her and 
Wei-tsing, a gentleman very rich, and 
having all needful qualifications of 
mind under a rather ungainly exterior. 
But Tsaou had beheld one who had 
made an impression on her susceptible 
heart, and, though she knew not even 
his name, was resolved to marry no 
other. The favoured youth entertained 
exactly the same sentiments towards 
her ; for he also had seen her, without 
knowing who she was. 

Sung-too, for that was his melodious 
name, was not a little incensed when 
his father proposed a marriage between 
him and the daughter of Tung Po; 
but as all young gentlemen, and all 
young ladies, in the Celestial Empire, 
abstain from marrying without parental 
sanction, he only deliberated as to 
whether he should starve himself or 
drown himself. While he looks on 
the water, his mind is struck with a 
far more sensible idea. ‘ Why shall 
I not imitate the virtuous ancients, and 
commit my sorrows to a leaf, that it 
may go down the stream Pien-hung?” 
This remark shews Sung-too to have 
been a true Conservative, for he “imi- 
tated the virtuous ancients,” and gave 
up the thoughts of drowning himself. 
So on 2@ leaf, which happened to fall 
near him, he writes the following pa- 
thetic stanza, and down the stream it 
goes: 


“ T am alone, and can never attain my 
wishes: : 

For, if one be not happy, what avails it 
to grow old? 

This leaf shall go to the lovely lady. 

Alas! I shall never attain the felicity of 
the water-birds, Yuen and Ying.” 
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Tsaou, meantime, las been greatly 
annoyed by the obstinacy of her father, 
who insists on her becoming Mrs.Wei- 
tsing. She has just the same notion 
of drowning, and is prevented by the 
same train of thought which had saved 
her lover. She writes a stanza, as pa- 
thetic as his; and, when she commits 
it to the water, she sees a leaf with 
written characters. She, of course, 
takes itup. Of course, it turns out to 
be Sung-too’s ; and, of course, the tide 
turns and carries back hers to him. 
Hereby the lovers come to an under- 
standing—though how is not very satis- 
factorily explained — and a meeting is 
effected. Tung Po, who has been long 
meditating leaving his boat life, and 
betaking himself to ¢erra firma, takes 
a house, and buries his treasure in the 
garden ; but, luckily for love, Sung-too 
perceives him, digs up the casket, and 
makes his escape. When the loss is 
discovered, all is confusion in the old 
gentleman’s house, and he raves quite 
as much as is at all consistent for a 
Chinese to do; not forgetting to de- 
clare, that, row he has lost his casket 
— sa chére cassette — he does not set 
any value upon his life or his daughter. 
But all this affords only an additional 
reason for her marriage with Wei-tsing, 
because he is rich enough to keep both 
his wife and her father. This proposal 
is accordingly made to the suitor, who 
willingly accepts it; and it is even 
settled on what day they are to be 
married. Tsaou is now quite inconsol- 
able, and again meditates submersion. 
She congratulates herself that she did 
not last time declare her intention ; 
“for,” said she, “had I been so im- 
prudent, should I not have been likened 
to Chow-wang ?” * 

While she is thus mourning, Sung- 
too comes to Tung Po, and tells him 
that he is so skilful in discovering lost 
property, that he will undertake to tell 
him, in a very short time, by the lines 
of Fohi (a favourite species of divina- 
tion), where is the missing casket, if 
he will but grant him his daughter in 
marriage. The proposal is immedi- 
ately accepted, for Sung-too was by 
no means unknown to the old gentle- 
man; and the lover immediately goes 
to take up the treasure from where he 
had buried it: but, alas! he, too, had 


* This seems to mean, that, when a young lady threatens to drown herself, she 
should at least pretend to do so, lest her threats should come to be considered mere 


empty words; and, should she be so passionate as to throw herself in the water, 
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been watched, and the casket was a 
secoud time missing. Ile now deter- 
mines to leave the city, and wander he 
knows not whither. On his way he 
finds himself, as might be expected, 
very hungry, and without the means of 
satisfying his appetite; but he is near 
the sea-side, and finds a vessel stranded, 
and several persons about her. To 
them he applies, and, though refused 
at first in a surly manner, is at last re- 
lieved, and permitted to come on board. 
Then, of course, he sees his casket, or, 
rather, Tung Po’s; and is very near 
out of his wits with joy. He soon 
leaves the thieves, having contrived so 
to damage the rigging of the vessel 
while they slept as to prevent their 
going away in a hurry. Information 
is made against them; the casket re- 
covered ; and the lovers united. 

The incident of the floating leaf is 
one of frequent occurrence in Chinese 
fiction, so much so as to become pro- 
verbial ;—to make an offer of marriage 
is expressed by the words, “ sending 
the red leaf.” ‘This alludes to a certain 
lady, whose name ([an-suy-pun) is 
preserved, and who was an attendant 
on the ladies of a sovereign of the Tang 
dynasty. In a stream running through 
one of the royal parks she put a leaf, 
hearing these words : 


“ Swift-flowing stream, why hastest thou 
away, 
While those retired beside thy waters 
pine? 
Take this red leaf and bear it on its way, 
To urge some youth my fate with his 
to twine.” F 


This leaf was picked up by a gen- 
tleman named Yu-gow, who wrote in 
answer — 


“1 found a leaf with such a mournful 
sonnet, 

I wish I knew who wrote the verses on 
er 


The stream took this leaf back — for 
streams in China are very accommo- 


dating, and make nothing of flowing 
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up as well as down, ifia lover desires 
it —- and, as usual, Han-suy-pun finds 
it; and both preserve the verses. Some- 
time afterwards, all the female attend- _ 
ants were permitted to marry from the 
palace; and Yu-gow, applying to a 
friend on the spot to obtain one for 
him, a proposal was made to Han-suy- 
pun and accepted. When they were 
married, they compared notes ; and the 
lady, observing that their marriage did 
not happen by chauce, added a verse. 


“ The elegant stanzas borne on by the 
stream, 
Contained what I felt for ten tedious 
years ; 
But, now we are happily married, I deem 
A red leaf the best offer of marriage 
appears,” 


But let not the English reader sup- 
pose the fair authoress guilty of so 
commonplace a phrase as “ happily 
married.” No! she says, “ Now we 
resemble the loving birds, Fung and 
Hwang.” These are imaginary birds, 
whereof the latter is the female. They 
are deified as the king and queen of 
the feathered race; and as their ap- 
pearance, like that of the pheenix, was 
considered indicative of national pro- 
sperity, the romancing historians of the 
empire have not failed to relate appro- 
priate instances. A more usual way 
of signifying conjugal felicity, is by 
mentioning the birds Yuen and Ying, 
the male and female mandarin duck. 
These birds are considered as the em- 
blems of matrimonial fidelity and hap- 
piness, from a current fable, that, if 
one dies, the other continues without a 
mate. Their flesh is considered good 
to cause love. Birds are favourite ob- 
jects of amatory comparison. To ob- 
tain the person beloved, is expressed 
by the phrase ‘ passing the bridge of 
magpies ;” because, when Chih-neu 
(the celestial bride) visits her starry 
husband, on the seventh day of the 
seventh moon, all the magpies unite 
to form a bridge, over which she 
passes. 





nohody would take her out. The allusion is this : — Chow-Wang, a certain Chinese 
emperor, having in vain torn up many pieces of cloth to please a lady, who took 
great pleasure in that agreeable sound, at last caused a smoke to be made, so that the 
guards thought the palace was on fire, or that there had been an attack of the rebels ; 
they came in all haste to render assistance, but were mortified to find what a trick 
the imperial pleasantry had put upon them. ‘This caused the lady a hearty laugh, 
and Chow-Wang was, therefore, satisfied. But among those who were not so well 
content were many of the first nobles of the empire; and in the course of the next 
year, when the rebellious tribes actually attacked the capital, they refused their 
assistance, and Chow-Wang bitterly repented his unseasonable joke. 
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A poem, of the same description as 
the Iiwa-tseen, of which an account 
has been already given, is the Se-seang, 
and it is one much admired. The plan 
of it is this. A youth, adorned with 
every virtue and every accomplish- 
ment, and who rejoices in the name 
Chang-sang, is about to repair to the 
capital, to pass his final literary exa- 
mination. On his arrival at Po (a city 
in his way), he hears much of a new 
and superb temple in the neighbour- 
hood, which had just been built by 
order of the emperor ; and having him- 
self a taste for architecture, he goes to 
examine it. While on his way to the 
temple, he falls in with a funeral pro- 
cession ; and, joining its ranks, he 
learns that the widow of a man of 
rank, named Po-ling, is conveying his 
dead body to a distant province, to be 
interred with his ancestors. Tsuy-she, 
the widow, is accompanied by her 
daughter, Ying- Ying, with whom Chang- 
sang has more intercourse during the 
journey than is usually permitted ; and 
he becomes deeply enamoured of her. 
A party of rebels—for China is seldom 
without some extensive insurrection — 
stop their progress, and compel the 
ladies to take refuge in the newly 
erected temple. Here they were soon 
surrounded, and Sing-fee-hoo, the rebel 
chief, wished to make Ying-Ying his 
wife, and was about to extort com- 
pliance. As he was at the head of 
five thousand men, resistance seemed 
useless ; however, Tsuy-she promised 
her daughter to any one, whether priest 
or layman, who would defeat the 
plundering rebels, from whom they 
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expected so much violence. Chang- 
sang heard of this promise, and inter- 
ested himself with Too-keo, a man of 
great military talents, who came at the 
head of some thousand men, and, after 
several severe battles, routed and dis- 
persed the enemy; so that the funeral 
procession proceeds to its destination. 
Chang-sang, in the mean time, had 
achieved high literary rank, and was 
made a minister of state. After the 
investiture he returns to Po, and mar- 
ries the amiable Ying-Ying. 

There is no small importance at- 
tached to the rites of sepulture among 
the Chinese. A curious story is told 
of one Tung-heén, who, during the 
latter part of his life, had distributed 
charity, not in the shape of food, but 
in that of coffins. Three thousand six 
hundred persons had been buried by 
his munificence; so that, as his life 
says, “ heaven, earth, and the gods 
were acquainted with his generosity.” 
When Yen, the monarch of the dead, 
sent a messenger to fetch the spirit of 
Tung-heén. The gods sent the three 
thousand six hundred spirits of those 
men whom he had buried, and all the 
gods of the streets, to his assistance ; 
so that, when the messenger of death 
came to execute his commission, he 
found the way to Tung-heén’s chamber 
so thronged that he could not get there. 
They all sent to Yen, to petition him 
to spare the life of so benevolent an 
individual; and Yen, taking up the 
petitions to heaven, obtained from 
Shang-te, the deity, a promise that 
Tung-heén’s life should be prolonged 
forty years. 
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TIE ANATOMY OF GAMING, 


BY NIMROD. 


Dissrerion [V. 


I uave alveady stated that there is not 
a game on cards at which fraud is not 
capable of being, and is, practised to a 
great extent, and in low society es- 
pecially, by confederacy in playing, as 
well as by the various expedients of 
false cards and shuffling. Those of 
piquet, loo, lanquinet, quinze, vingt-un, 
all-fours, and even brag and put, all 
admit of it; but, as they are at present 
not much in vogue, I do not consider 
it worth while to notice them further. 

The games now chiefly played at for 
high stakes are écarté, rouge et noir, 
and roulette,—at all of which immense 
plunder is carried on. The following 
instan¢e in which confederacy was re- 
sorted to has been related to me on au- 
thority which I have no reason to 
doubt ; particularly so, as I shall pro- 
duce a corresponding fact from my 
own personal knowledge. 

At one of the inferior London clubs, 
a short time back, a Mr. B. and Mr. 
G. (late M. P. for a borough), appa- 
rently unknown to each other beyond 
the circumstance of their being mem- 
hers of the same club, sat down to 
écarté, contesting the game, for several 
successive nights, and with nearly equal 
success. This led toa challenge on the 
part of G. to play a match of fifty-one 
games, for five hundred guineas the 
main, which was accepted. G. was 
the favourite in the betting, and he 
eventually won the match ; but, it hav- 
ing been observed that success gene- 
rally attended particular games, on 
which large bets were depending, by 
certain lookers-on in the room, one of 
the losers became suspicious, and ap- 
plied to a person who, he was told, 
was “ fly” to such practices, and sti- 
pulated for instruction in the means by 
which he could detect foul play at 
éecarté. The individual assured him 
he could introduce him to a person— 
one of the best in London for that pur- 
pose—who would give him the re- 
quired instruction. He proved to be 
the identical Mr. B., now a dealer at a 
public rouge et noir table in the metro- 
polis, and who could have beaten Mr. 
G. with ease. It was afterwards ascer- 
tained that Mr. B., when he posted 





his five hundred guineas, could not 
have commanded as many shillings 
for his own private resources. 

The fact that came within my own 
knowledge is this :— About ten years 
back, | was on a visit to a friend in 
London, who was at that time playing 
for high stakes at écarté, at Crockford’s. 
Ilis servant one day told him a person 
wanted to speak with him, when he or- 
dered him to usher him into his pre- 
sence. The man requested a private 
interview, which was granted, and 
thus was my friend addressed by him: 
—‘* I am told, sir, you play for high 
stakes at écarté, and that you are over- 
matched: I offer you my services to 
instruct you how to save yourself,” 
“ If you wish do save yourself from a 
good thrashing,” said my friend (and 
few gentlemen of the present day could 
have given him a sounder), “ you had 
better take yourself off as soon as pos- 
sible ;” which hint was, of course, not 
delayed. 

I have reason to believe that the 
power to cut or turn up particular 
cards is the chef d’euvre of these clever 
preceptors, and it is an art of long 
standing. Half a century back, one 
Paul Roubel kept a gambling-louse in 
London ; and, it appears, had a bit of 
conscience left, even at the age of 
eighty. A foreigner applied to him 
for the situation of croupier at his 
rouge ct noir table, stating, as his qua- 
lification, that he could cut or turn up 
whatever card he pleased. Roubel de- 
clined the offer, saying, “ You are too 
clever for me; my customers must 
have some chance.” I have heard that 
this man was a rare avis in the land ; 
and such, in truth, must any owner of 
a public gaming-table be considered, 
who would not cut a man’s throat for 
money if he could be certain to avoid 
detection. 

One word more respecting confe= 
deracy. Iam told, and on authority 
not to be doubted, that amongst a cer- 
tain party of whist players, at this 
time, and these of the patrician order, 
there is a system pursued in playing 
the cards by which their partners are 
informed of the suit they wish them to 
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play. For example, a certain card be- 
ing thrown away is a signal for tramps 
being led. This was spoken of pub- 
licly, a short time since, by one of the 
highest, but most honourable, players 
in London, who added the following 
just remark to his observation : “ What 
skill in the game can stand against 
this?” 

The game of rouge et noir now holds 
the first rank at public gaming-tables. 
All that my limits will allow me to 
say of it here is, that, only let a man 
play it deep enough, and long enough, 
no matter what may be his means, 
they must be all absorbed in due time. 
By a calculation which has been given 
me, the advantage accruing to the 
banker over the player, from the chance 
of refait of 31 (whereby all parties for- 
feit half their stakes), is a trifle less than 

} per cent on all the monies staked. So 
convinced, when it was too late, was 
the late Major Aubrey of the killing 
effect of the fatal aprés, that he offered 
the proprietors of one table, at which 
he was in the habit of risking 500/. or 
1000/. at a sitting, the sum of 100/. to 
relieve him from it every night he 
played, which was refused ; and the 
unfortunate Captain Davies, to whose 
melancholy situation, from gaming, I 
have already alluded, admitted that all 
the advantages of skill, or what is 
called a fair run of luck, for a certain 
time, were neutralised in the long-run 
by the fatal aprés. It is confidently 
stated that there is not a single esta- 
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blishment of this natere in London, 
where this game is played upon a sys- 
tem of fairness to the players, as was 
the case at Frascaste’s, in Paris, where 
a certain great English capitalist, con- 
spicuous on the Paris Bourse, was said 
to have been so successful as to in- 
duce the proprietors of the table to de- 
cline to continue the contest with him, 
It is further reported, however, that 
Mr. Henry Baring and Mr. Ball Hughes 
(cum multis aliis) found even the Paris 
rouge et noir tables more than a match 
for them, strong as they were in metal.” 

Hazard.—It has been asserted, and, 
amongst others, by Dr. Arbuthnot, that, 
notwithstanding all the boasts of the 
safe conveyance of tradition, it was no- 
where preserved more pure and uncor- 
rupt than in the games and plays of 
children —from chuck-farthing to the 
dice-box — delivered down invariably 
from one generation to another. We 
are also told that, from the practice of 
all games, some notions are instilled 
whicl: prove beneficial to the mind, 
and equally so to the body. For ex- 
ample, Sophocles says of Palymedes, 
that he invented dice to serve instead 
of a dinner, which faculty they un- 
doubtedly possess to this day,— for 
they deprive many men of the means 
of procuring one. However, setting 
aside jesting, it is an undoubted fact, 
that the game of hazard, or something 
very like it, has outlived all ages hi- 
therto passed, with the prospect of see- 
ing out all those which are yet to come. 


—— 2 pounenes 


* The following statement of the chances of the table is thus given, vol. i. p. 175, 


of the Great Metropolis: —“ The bank has certain points in its favour, upon each of 
which the stakes of the players lose in effect one-half; thus each player loses a whole 
stake on two of these points. Let the stake be one shilling, or five shillings, or any 
sum up to 100/., itis all the same. At rouge et noir, which is played at cards, those 
points come upon an average two in sixty-eight events, dealt in one hour, one and 
a-half per cent per stake, or 100 per cent per stake per hour against the player. At 
roulette, played with a small ivory ball in a cylinder, two in thirty-eight events turned, 
in half an hour, three per cent per stake, or 100 per cent per stake per half-hou 

against the player. At un, deur, cingue (this is a great game on race-courses), which 
is played with a large ivory ball with forty-eight spots, twenty-four black, sixteen 
red, and eight blue; six in forty-eight events rolled in one hour six per cent per 
stake, or 100 per cent per stake per hour against the player.” These calculations, 
the author says, are from the pen of an experienced gambler, the fruit of dear-bought 
experience ; but as he has not given the points in favour of the house in the game of 
French hazard, the author himself has added them. ‘‘ They are,” he says, “ five per 
cent per event per stake, or 100 per cent per stake per hour; so that, supposing the 
stakes risked to the house were 500/. to each event, then 500/. per hour would thus be 
sacrificed to the house, without the player having even a chance of winning a penny. 
This, supposing the hours of play were five every night, and six nights out of the 
seven, would give for the week 25,0002, to the house. For the six months during 
which the season may be said to be brisk, it would give the enormous sum of 180,0001., 


which would go to the coffers of Crockford, to support the house, from this source 
alone !” 
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The dreadful convulsion of nature 
which covered Pompeii in its ruins, 
surprised a party of gentlemen at the 
hazard-table, some of whom had dice 
firmly clenched in their fists,— al- 
though, as I do not find mention of 
any money staked, it is possible that 
the events of the serio and the canicula 
(sixes, or crabs) were with them a post 
udum consideration. That the ancient 
ltomans played for high stakes is be- 
youd doubt; and, although Iam not 
scholar enough to pronounce the exact 
amount of the sum which Augustus 
Cesar, on the authority of his biogra- 
phers, lost in one day, it must have 
been one which would not be thought 
“ small-beer” of at our great Pande- 
monium in St. James’s Street.* 

It has generally been asserted, that 
ifa man must gamble for money, what 
is called English hazard should be his 
game, because the chances at it are 
equal between the setter and the caster ; 
but this is not the case, being 111 to 
107 against the latter, according to a 
calculation set forth, p. 79, of a work 


lately published, called The Game of 


Hazard Investigated, by George Lam- 
bert, of Newmarket. I repeat, I am 
now speaking of “ English hazard,” as 
it is called, in contradistinction to 
French, to which I shall presently 
allude. 

The Hells. —1 am not a general ad- 
mirer of the slang vocabulary, but con- 
sider no term more appropriate than 
the word “ hell” to those places of in- 
famy, robbery, and perdition, at which 
gaming in the metropolis of England 
is carried on, and of which there are 
said —scripsisse pudet —to be nearer a 
hundred than fifty!! The only differ- 
ence, in idea, between the real hell and 
them seems to be this,— the passage 
that leads to the one is said to be dark 
and gloomy, and recreant of noxious 
vapours; whereas, the approaches to 
the others are so resplendent with light 
and ornament, that they resemble the 
entrance into Elysium rather than what 
they really are. They are, however, 
nuisances of an old date, and they ap- 
pear likely to be perpetuated. A 
writer, more than a century back, thus 
speaks of them, and truly does he de- 
scribe them :— Iam not surprised,” 
says he, “ that there are so many public 
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gaming-houses, which are like so many 
snares laid for men’s avarice ; like 
whirlpools, where the money of pri- 
vate men is sunk without hopes of 
return ; like rocks, where such as play 
are lost, and dashed in pieces; that 
sharpers have continually their emissa- 
ries abroad, to learn who comes laden 
from the country with the price of an 
estate lately sold; who has got a suit 
at law, which has brought him in a 
great sum; who has been successful at 
play ; what heir has leaped into a large 
inheritance, or what officer will venture 
his whole cash on the turn ofa card. 
Cheating, ’tis true, is a filthy, rascally 
trade; but it is an ancient known trade, 
and practised in all times by the men 
we call professed gamesters ; they have 
a sign at their doors, and this may be 
the inscription,— Here is cheating upon 
honour ; for 1 suppose they will not 
pretend to be unblamable. Every one 
knows, that to enter and lose in their 
houses is one and the same thing ; but 
that they should have bubbles enough to 
make a subsistence on’t is what I cannot 
comprehend.” 

Now, if hell-keeping upwards of a 
hundred years back was such a profit- 
able occupation, what must it be at the 
present time? for we may reasonably 
believe that a sharper of those days 
would be considered little better than 
a flat in these. The principle, how- 
ever, remains unchanged — to plunder 
the simpletons that frequent them ; and 
the following description of a scene in 
a London hell, by a still older writer, 
is very much to the purpose :—“ It is 
like discord in music— colours ill 
sorted —words which jar the ear— 
sounds and noises which make us shud- 
der; in a word, it is overturning all 
distinction and decency,—a jumbling 
together of qualities and degrees upon 
a level, and sorting men of rank, by the 
privilege of the table, with fellows too 
vile for the most menial offices.” 

There is one striking circumstance 
in reference to these dens of villany 
which may not, perhaps, be so much 
considered as it ouglit to be, inasmuch 
as it has a bearing upon the general 
character of the age ; and it is this sim- 
ple question :— it is quite evident that 
the nominal proprietors of these hells 
are men of very loose character, and 


* « Ego perdidi,” he says, “ viginti millia nummim.” Seut. in Octav., cap. 71. 
Idem Claud., cap. 23, Iam at a loss how to interpret the extent of the stake by the 


word “ nummim,” 
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totally unworthy of being trusted with 
an advance of money to a large extent, 
solely on their own responsibility; but 
it is also quite evident that capital fo a 
great amount is necessary for the pur- 
poses of fitting up places of this de- 
scription in the style in which they are 
now fitted up, aud the means of pro- 
viding for the bank ; as well as to dis- 
charge the weekly salaries of all the 
scoundrels in pay of the establishment, 
to secure the work of plunder. The 
question then is,— Whence is this ca- 
pital derived? I am sorry to say, the 
answer I have to give is very far from 
a satisfactory one. It is confidently 
asserted, that if the history of many of 
these hellites could be unfolded, there 
would be found to be mixed up with 
them-- yes, more than this — there 
would be found aang their chief 
supporters and abettors the names of 
persons apparently filling highly re- 
spectable situations in society, but 
who are tempted by the excessive 
premium afforded to invest their money 
in such nefarious speculation ! 

Now, by way of a corroboration of 
this presumed fact, let us look into the 
rise—the fall, I suppose, we are not 
likely to see—of what, 1 presume, I 
may call the first of all the hells —the 
Athenzum, in St. James’s Street, an 
excellent sketch of which, and its pro- 
prietors, is given by Mr. Disraeli, in his 
novel of Henrietta Temple, Ina work, 
however, the second edition of which 
was published last year, is the following 
passage, immediately succeeding one in 
which this splendid establishment is 
described. ‘ The Messrs. Bonds, of 
the Athenzeum, who a few years ago 
were what are called dealing Jes w-boys 
in the streets, are now understood to be 
worth about 60,000/. It is only a few 
months since Ephraim, the elder of the 
three, gave 15,000/. for a stud of horses, 
bought from a nobleman who was 
obliged to sell them to meet his debts 
of honour.” Again, in a weekly paper, 
which commenced last year, is another 
equally faithful bit of biography, in a 
critique on Mr. Disraeli’s sketch of this 
same person. 


** Sketch of Mr. E, Bond.—Mr. Dis- 
raeli, in his novel of Henrietta Temple, 
has sketched the character of Ephraim 
Bond, in some particulars, correctly ; 
but, take it altogether, the picture is too 
highly coloured. Mr. Bond is not the 
romantic genius Mr. Disraeli represents 
him. That he is a man of extraordinary 
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natural abilities, there cin be no doubt 
— endowed with perseverance, and gifted 
with the spirit of enterprise ; but Bond 
is not the man to deplore that the mean- 
ness of his origin or his pursuits should 
shut him out from the respectable asso- 


ciations of social life. He is of a different 
spirit, and, perhaps, cares less for public 
opinion than any man breathing. Ile is 
not the egotist to style himself the Napo. 
leon of the play world. He knows it is 
not so. Mr. Crockford may justly be 
said to be so: but Bond bids fair to be- 
come the Wellington of it ; for, if suc- 
cess does not forsake him, he is very 
likely to eclipse, in speculation, his le- 
viathan adversar y and neighbour, Crock- 
ford himself. Mr. Bond, in the course 
of seven years, has amassed a princely 
fortune by play: within that period he 
has been the lessee of two metropolitan 
theatres, and the proprietor of a news- 
paper. 

“ We state it not to his disparagement, 
but to his credit—for to his extraordi- 
nary industry and exertion, as well as 
good luck, he may attribute his present 
situation in life— that, eight years back, 
he was, comparatively, in poverty, young, 
and totally friendless ; but, possessing, 
as we have said, an enterprising spirit, 
and an athletic form, he embarked his 
all in the pursuit of gaming. Had he 
not been qualified to defend himself, in 
every way, from imposition, he would 
Lave stood but little chance of being a 
gainer by his speculative mode of living. 
If they had money to play with, Bond 
cared not who they were; he would sit 
and gamble with them: but he has often 
since observed, that he played with their 
money, not them. Many and many a 
braggart and cheat has grappled with his 
mother earth under the conquering and 
intrepid arm of Ephraim Bond, when de- 
tected by him in attempting unfair play, 
or other impositions. 

‘In a small house, in Duke Street, 
St. James's, Bond may be said to have 
laid the foundation-stone of the good 
fortune that has since attended him. 
Just prior to taking the house alluded to, 
he had been to a race near town, and lost 
about 6001. to some officers in the guards. 
He afterwards met them in the saloon of 
Drury Lane theatre. Bond respectfully 
recognised them, and mentioned his in- 
tention of opening a house in London. 
They made a promise to support him, 
and kept it. They visited his house in 
Duke Street, and brought with them their 
friends, who sported their cash freely 
against the bank of the enterprising 
hellite. Luck was with him — 

* There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.’ 
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In a week, Boud was a winner of 5000/. 
With that, and some little capital em- 
barked by his brothers, he opened the 
Atheneum Club, 26 St.James’s Street ; and 
from thence, about twelve months since, 
he removed to the present splendid build- 
ing, called Raggett’s Junior St. James’s 
Club, at the corner of Bennett Street, in 
St. James’s Street, being the next house 
to Crockford’s, not only in its situation, 
but in its appointments and company. 
In fact, the company that attend Bond’s 
are the selfsame persons who attend 
Crockford’s. The members of every 
respectable club in London are eligible, 
and have the right of entrée at Raggett’s 
Junior.” 

Iiere we have more than one star- 
tling fact in our view. Whence was 
derived the capital of these “ dealing 
Jew boys?” What was the amount of 
their all,” embarked in the pursuit 
of gaming? Are “athletic forms,” 
“enterprising spirits,” possessed by 
“young” and “ totally friendless” 
men, of themselves, a foundation of a 
princely fortune, accumulated in a few 
years? Was the patronage of a few 
officers of the guards, added to “ some 
little capital embarked by his young 
and totally friendless”’ brothers, suffi- 
cient to enable Mr. Bond to open the 
Atheneum! Reader! I do not insult 
your understanding by imagining that 
you can suppose such to have been the 
case. The real truth is this—and I 
allude not to this hell nor to that, but 
to all such places of well-known extor- 
tion and infamy — it can only be done 
by an advance of capital by some one 
in the first instance, and by unfair ad- 
vantages over the public in the next; 
and it is an indelible reflection on the 
boasted reason of mankind, that they 
suffer themselves to be thus duped, 
to the ruin of themselves and their 
families. 

The following somewhat humorous 
extract from a letter to myself, a short 
time back, from a friend, unfortunately 
not yet convinced of the extent of the 
iniquity of hells, shews how he was 
served at the Athenzum : 

“Twas playing at hazard the other 
night at the Atheneum, and have some- 
thing to say about it. 1 lost 2001. ready 
money ; borrowed 100/. of the house, 
and (horresco referens!) lost it all but 
101.; watched the run of the dice ; and 
the casters (i. e. the players) all round the 
table threw out. I knew not what put it 
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into my head —I suppose, for onee, the 
devil was on my side — but I squeezed 
out my lust ten, and, just as the caster 
took the box and cried * Seven’s the main,’ 
I sang out to the croupier, ‘ Ten pounds 
on aces!” Up came the aces the first 
throw, which made me a winner by the 
night ;* and, after supping off a boar's 
head stuffed with truffles, washed down 
with a bottle of capitally iced champagne, 
on the spot, rolled joyfully to my bed at 
Long’s.” 


It will be observed that this was a 
hard hit, as far as it went; but the 
aces, or “ crabs,” brought all the money 
on the table into the bank. 

It occasionally, though rarely, hap- 
pens, that hell-keepers become victims 
to their own infamous tricks. There is 
an amusing instance on record. One 
of the fraternity had contrived to esta- 
blish a gaming-table on the capital of 
two persons who had been simple 
enough to become his confederates ; 
and by means of his dexterity a consi- 
derable sum had been won. Feigning 
urgent business at Bath, he booked 
himself by the mail; and his partners 
saw him off, after having been left in 
charge of the bank, with especial di- 
rections to announce to him, by post, 
the result of each night's play. The 
scoundrel went no further than Brent- 
ford before he left the coach, aad re- 
turned to town ; and, by disguising his 
person to such a degree as not to be 
known by his partners, played for his 
own bank as broke it. The next 
night found him at Bath, where he re- 
ceived the “ fatal news” from his con- 
federates ; and this was the consolation 
he gave them. He d—d them for a 
couple of flats, for having suffered 
themselves to be “ done ;” and, of 
course, cut their connexion. It is not 
here stated that this clever Greek re- 
sorted to the dreadful operation of hay- 
ing a new and differently formed nose, 
made by a skilful surgeon — an opera- 
tion of almost two hours’ duration ; 
but it is asserted that such has been 
the case in more than one instance. 
Spectacles, wigs, whiskers, and mous- 
tache, are the most general methods of 
disguise with these worthies. 

Among the numerous doors which 
gaming-houses open to villany, is that 
of being the medium of passing forged 
and stolen notes; and also those with 
which frauds are daaiatiti in cutting 
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out the figure that denotes their real 
value, and substituting a higher one in 
its stead. It will be recollected that 
an action was brought against Mr. 
Crockford, a year or two back, on a 
stolen note of 200/., and a verdict ob- 
tained against him, after moving for a 
second trial. This was, | remember, 
considered a hard case as related to 
Crockford ; but it reminds me of the 
following anecdote, which I give, as L 
had it, from the lips ofa late half-pay 
officer of one of our crack dragoon 
regiments, who, although he left the 
betting-ring as a defaulter, after having 
lost 35,000/. in it, left it without any 
further stain on his character. When 
passing over Westminster Bridge, a 
few years back, he met a man (also 
since dead) very well known in the 
betting-ring, but equally unfortunate 
in it with himself, and was thus ad- 
dressed by him: “ I have not seen you 
a long time, but I have much wished 
to see you. I know that you know 
many members at Crockford’s who 
play for high stakes. There is a stolen 
thousand-pound note, for the passing 
ef which two hundred pounds will be 
given; and Crockford’s is the only 
place at which it can be passed. Do 
you think you can ——?” Tere my 
informaut interrupted him, indignantly, 
telling him he had quite mistaken his 
man. And surely must he have also 
mistaken the character of the players 
at Crockford’s, or he would not have 
hazarded the question —that is to say, 
if he intended to implicate any one of 
them in the transaction. Both these 
persons, as I have already said, are in 
their grave, having both been ship- 
wrecked amidst the rocks and whirl- 
pools of this frightful coast ; but should 
any person be sceptical as to the fact, 
by accompanying the request with his 
address, the names of these unfortu- 
nates shall be given. One of them was 
a conspicuous character in the hunting- 
field, before he left it for that in which 
all that was dear to him was lost. 

It is not only with dice that rob- 
beries in the hells are effected. Where 
cards are made use of, they are pre- 
viously packed against ‘the players by 
the midnight plunderers, by which they 
have vot even a chance to win. But 
all their infamous devices are known, 
although little or no advantage is taken 
of the exposure, as may be inferred 
from the support given to them. Some 
years back, several noblemen and gen- 
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tlemen, having lost 50,000/., under very 
suspicious circumstances, in a “ hell” 
in Piccadilly, they carried away the 
dice, and found they were loaded. At 
another, only three years ago, a north 
country baronet, not having had 
chance to win, suspected all was not 
right, and acted thus judiciously in 
the affair: Le put his seal on the dice, 
and left them with the proprietors of 
the house, saying, either they or his 
money (upwards of 1500/.) were to be 
sent to him on the morrow. The hint 
was taken, and the money returned. 
I am at present unable to state the 
name of this hell, but I will obtain it 
from my informant. 
Race-Courses.—To the disgrace of 
the English police, a regular system of 
plunder is pursued by the owners of 
gaming-tables on several of our prin- 
cipal race-courses ; and it is not long 
since a gentleman was plundered at 
Hampton Court races of 1700/. at 
roulette ; as well as a young nobleman, 
on another course, by false dice, of a 
still larger sum, to a ruffian who could 
not have paid him as many pence as 
he paid him pounds. Nearly all the 
gaming-tables taken to races are either 
false in themselves, or are played upon 
with false balls. One proof of this 
assertion was given me a few days 
back. When Mr. Roberts, of the 
Royal Hotel, Calais, was proprietor of 
the White Horse Inn, Fetter Lane, 
London, a large deal case, which had 
arrived from Birmingham by one of 
his coaches, and remained in his ware- 
house two years without being claimed, 
was opened to discover its contents. 
It was found to contain the frames 
of six E. O. tables, all of which were 
unfair ones. They were rendered so 
by a very simple construction. It 
merely consisted in the formation 
of the brass rods which divide the 
letters E. and O. They all project 
a little beyond the surface of the cir- 
cular frame, round which the ball re- 
volves; but by the two which imme- 
diately precede the barred E. and the 
barred O. being a little longer than the 
rest, the ball, when its rotatory action 
becomes weak, is imperceptibly ar- 
rested by it in its course, and thus 
falls into the barred letter, which wins. 
Lhinble-rigging —as old as the let- 
ters of Aleiphiron —and pricking the 
garter, or belt, alluded to by Shake- 
speare, still keep their ground, and 
absolutely beard all authority ; as was 
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the ease a few years back at Doncaster, 
when more than a hundred thimble- 
tables were on the ground. Now, 
giving only two sovereigns to each 
table as the amount of the day’s 
plunder, it makes a large sum to be 
taken out of the pockets of the lower 
orders of persons, who are generally 
the dupes to this nefarious practice. 
The question is often asked, Can, 
or cannot, public gaming-tables be put 
down in England? (The word, Eng- 
land, would imply that there are none 
in Ireland and Scotland—a point I 
cannot decide upon, although I can 
say I never heard of any in either of 
those countries.) This question at once 
leads me to the state of things in 
France. The first step towards check- 
ing gaming, in that country, was the 
abolition of the state-lotteries, at an 
annual sacrifice of at least a million 
sterling from the profits of them ; and 
it was high time such a step should 
have been taken, as the odds were 
greatly against the public, Again, the 
effects of the repeated recurrence of 
this excitement to gambling—no less 
than twenty-five times in each year— 
was dreadful amongst the poorer classes 
of society, who, in many cases, were 
known to deprive themselves and their 
families of what are called “ neces- 
saries,” in order to enable them to pur- 
chase a ticket in the lottery, which was 
to render them independent for life. 
Neither were there wanting instances of 
the wildest enthusiasm in the same 
pursuit among the more enlightened 
portion of the people,— such as perse- 
vering in purchasing certain numbers 
of which they had chanced to dream, 
to an extent they could ill afford, and 
very often to their totalruin. I happen, 
indeed, to know an extreme instance of 
this infatuation in the case of an Eng- 
lish lady, who remained five years in a 
French prison, during which time she 
had more than once the means of re- 
leasing herself, but preferred sending 
the money to the lottery-office. Nor 
did her fatality end here. Iaving 
deen, at one period of her incarcera- 
tion, without the means of subsistence, 
she solicited the advance of ten francs 
from a friend, who did not refuse her 
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request ; but, having set a watch over 
her actions, he ascertained that eight of 
the ten francs were in the lottery-oftice 
in half an hour after she had received 
them! But it appears that state-lot- 
teries are in bad odour in other coun- 
tries than 'rance and England. A few 
months back, a philanthropic citizen of 
Hiamburgh offered to present five hun- 
dred bank-marks to the government of 
Denmark, provided they would abolish 
lotteries in the State, in consideration 
of the distress they occasioned amongst 
the poor. This view of the case is 
forcibly illustrated by the fact, that, 
since the abolition of them in France, 
the increase of deposits in the savings’ 
banks has been prodigious. * 

Still, the abolition of state-lotteries 
in France was only a preliminary step. 
The grand coup was to follow, and it 
has followed — the putting down the 
public gambling-houses in Paris, hi- 
therto licensed by the government, and 
a source of immense revenue. As may 
be supposed, there are many to con- 
demn this measure ; although it would 
appear by the transactions which took 
place on closing the doors of these 
houses, on the last day of their term, 
that it met with approbation, and es- 
pecially by the middling and lower 
orders of the people. ‘The cbjections 
to the measure are these :— People, it 
is contended, will gamble; and private 
play, the most dangerous of all play 
(there being no limit to it), will be 
substituted for that hitherto considered 
under the surveillance of the police, 
and, therefore, to a certain extent, 
protected from injustice beyond the 
chances of the tables. Next, it is 
maintained that the game of hazard, 
and other games, having been here- 
tofore illegal in private houses in 
France, and it having been to the in- 
terest of the farmers of the public 
gaming-establishments that no private 
hazard, or other gaming-tables, should 
be resorted to, the grand check to pri- 
vate play will be, to a great degree, 
removed, now that those establishments 
are closed. If, however, the eyes of 
those persons who frequent public 
gaming-tables, foul or fair ones, could 
be opened to the certain eventual loss 


* In the month of January 1836, when the French lottery ceased, there was paid 
into the savings’ banks of Paris the sum of 2,600,000 francs ; which is 525,000 francs 
more than the amount of the same month of the preceding year. This would give, 
for the whole year, a surplus of six millions, which might be said to be rescued from 


the lottery offices ! 
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that awaits ninety in a hundred of them, 
the perusal of the following statement 
—one of the results of the abolition of 
public gaming-tables in France —ex- 
tracted from the ‘Zimes newspaper, 
ought to have that effect. Baden, it 
is well known, is celebrated for being 
the resort of gamblers from all the 
countries of Europe: 


“ Baden-Baden, Feb. 7, 1857. —'‘The 
reports which have been for some time in 
circulation respecting our gambling esta- 
blishments seem to come from good au- 
thority, though in some respects they have 
an appearance of fiction. That large offers 
would be made to our government by 
French keepers of gaming-houses was to 
be expected, because the gaming-houses 
at Paris are to be closed at the beginning 
of next year, and large capitals will be 
free, the owners of which will not know 
how to gain 200 per cent, as usual, un- 
less they can invest them in some other 
gambling establishments. But the con- 
ditions on which the new tenants (from 
1859 to 1850) have taken the Promenade- 
house and Bank exceed all expectations, 
and even all the reports which were 
considered as fables; yet persons who 
ought to know, affirm that the contractors 
are really to pay 40,000 florins per an- 
num, to take on themselves the debt of 
the banking-house, amounting to 120,000 
florins, and to expend 250,000 florins in 
improvements, the chief of which are the 
enlargement of the Promenade-house and 
the erection of a bazaar. Though the 
latter sum is probably not given, but se- 
cured under condition, the amount is the 
more considerable, as the solicitation of 
the contractors to be allowed to kcep a 
bank all the year has been refused, though 
such a measure would probably be a new 
source of profit to the town by introducing 
a winter season, of which there is at 
present no example on the Continent.” 





However, to come at once to the 
point. In France, on the first day of 
this year, public gaming-establishments 
were declared illegal, as they have long 
since been declared in England. But, 
how stands the case? Will any man, 
in defiance of the French edict which 
denounces them, dare to open a public 
gaming-table in Paris?” Certainly not. 
Then, may I ask, why should the law 
be obeyed in one country, and set at 
open defiance in another! It may be, 
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that the penalty on the breach of it 
is not so severe in the one as in 
the other. Then, why not make it so! 
When the old barons of England de- 
clared their unwillingness to alter the 
laws of England, they went beyond 
their tether — witness the Reform- 
bill; since laws must be altered, and 
fresh ones made, to meet the vices of 
the times. Still, of all undertakings, 
the most arduous, and the most likely 
to miscarry, is the introduction of new 
laws, as every day’s experience tells 
us: but ifthe old ones fail, new ones 
ought to be tried. To the disgrace of 
the present age, however, be it said, 


‘© The power to seal th’ accuser’s lips,” 


is too strong for the present law ; and, 
as relates to the putting down this evil, 
it is become nearly a dead letter. 
Look, for example, at the statement of 
the chairman of the Middlesex sessions, 
only a few days back :—* In the space 
of the last three months,” said his wor- 
ship, “no less than twenty-three bills 
have been found by grand juries against 
different parties for keeping gaming- 
houses; one of whom only was after- 
wards brought to trial!” Mixed up 
with these nefarious transactions, and 
a consequence of this crying evil, was 
false-swearing without end; one man 
having been a witness in six indict- 
ments, and “ bought off,” as the term 
is, on all. In fact, nineteen indict- 
ments in twenty are compromised ; 
and compromised at any price, which 
nothing but a system of plunder could 
afford. The common chances of the 
tables, great as they are in favour of 
them, could not stand the brunt and 
enrich their owners at the same time. 

It is said, and truly said, that the 
follies of mankind are familiar to us ; 
and we always find apologies for them. 
On the subject of putting down gaming 
in France, [ read the following passage 
in the Standard : 


«The citizens of Paris have petitioned 
against gaming-houses, Wise legislatures 
will never direct their labours against 
the infractions of the minor morals, which 
should be left to the opinion of society, 
or to the care ofthe pulpit. It is, in 
fact, all but impossible to enforce sump- 
tuary laws, edicts against gaming-tables, 





* Since the above passage was written, there have been two attempts at esta- 
blishing private hells in Paris, which ended in the imprisonment of the hellites and 
heavy fines. I think I know enough of the French system of police, to assure myself 
they will never escape detection and punishment afterward. 
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&e.; but, then, it is a widely distinct 
thing to give the open sanction of the 
state to what its rulers admit to be pro- 
fligacy in itself, and in its consequences 
the perpetual cause of wretchedness and 
ruin. 


There is much truth in this well- 
penned paragraph; and it must be 
owned, that there are circumstances in 
which, if a man will not take care of 
himself, he cannot expect the law to 
do it for him. Nevertheless, as in the 
case of gaming and its evils, the law 
of England does afford protection to 
the public, to a certain extent, if it 
be not equal to the end proposed, it 
ought to be made so by strengthening 
it. And why is not the notice of the 
legislature attracted to this subject by 
some of our ablest legislators in either 
house of parliament! What subject 
would be listened to with more interest 
than this, deeply connected as it is 
with the general character of the coun- 
try? Ifthe oratorical powers of De- 
mosthenes could produce war between 
the Athenians and Philip, and if the 
eloquence of Cicero had the power to 
drive Catiline from Rome, surely a 
Peel, a Stanley, or a Brougham, could 
do something towards ridding the ca- 
pital of their country of this band of 
thieves which now live on the plunder 
of it. And what contributed to make 
Catiline the scoundrel that rendered it 
necessary that he should be driven 
from Rome? He was born a noble- 
man and a gentleman, and with talents 
that might have done honour to his 
name; but, being reduced to want by 
his prodigality, combined with his losses 
at play, he would have robbed the trea- 
sury had he succeeded in his conspi- 
racy, and burned the capitol of his 
country, in revenge for his own mis- 
deeds! But, in all ages of the world, 
men in power have dealt leniently 
with a vice in which so many of 
themselves have been too prone to 
indulge ; or, at all events, to counte- 
nance. Antony pardoned his fellow- 
gambler, who had been condemned for 
gaming, but left his own uncle to his 
fate, — 

The following extract has been sent 
to me, from the MSS. of an intended 
work of some extent, on the gaming- 
houses of London, Why it did not 
appear, | am unable to state. The 
advantage to be derived from a pub- 
lication of a work, more fully exposing 
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than it has been in my power to do the 
treacherous and complicated machinery 
used in the play world, and fully ex- 
hibiting the system upon which the 
owners of gaming-houses build their: 
hopes of success, would have been 
great indeed. Even giving up the idea 
of putting them down, any thing that 
would tend to equalise the chances, in 
some degree, would have this effect: 
by crushing the prevalence of unfair 
play; and, by lessening the profits of the 
owners of tables, a greater capital would 
be required, and the number of public 
hells would be very much reduced. 
The certainty of realising a fortune 
would not be, as now, in their view; 
since the common per centage of the 
tables —all-devouring as it is in the 
end — might not leave them a suf- 
ficient balance in their favour to sup- 
port the expenses of the establishment, 
and realise rapidly at the same time. 
I am informed that another work of 
this description was, a few years back, 
in the press, but suppressed by a sum 
raised amongst the hell-keepers. The 
following is the extract alluded to: 


“The inactivity of this government 
in endeavouring to suppress gaming. 
houses is altogether inexplical,le: it must 
arise either from the conviction that pub- 
lic gambling, having been so long tole- 
rated, has at length become a necessary 
evil, or to prevent it is impracticable. 
It is high time, however, that something 
should be done to prevent this destructive 
system, which is daily and progressively 
increasing ; and also to put an end to 
the robberies which are continually com- 
mitted on the young and unwary, by the 
proprietors of these illegal haunts of ini- 
quity and plunder. The existing state 
of things calls loudly for interference of 
the proper authorities ; and it is impera- 
tive on government, if the laws are not 
sufficiently comprehensive and penal, to 
grant to magistrates such a summary 
power as would enable them to annihilate 
at one blow the growing evil. On the 
other hand, if it is their determination to 
sanction the existence of hells in the 
metropolis, then they should be duly and 
properly licensed, as in Paris, and the 
proprietors of them placed upon such a 
footing that, for any deviation from the 
rules and regulations laid down, they 
should be made amenab‘e to the laws of 
their country, and, as in Paris, lose their 
license. They would then be restricted 
from pursuing a course based, as it now 
is, in iniquity, encouraging both fraud 
and profligacy, and inflicting injury upon 
numerous classes of society. 
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“No rational being would advocate 
the establishment of gaming-houses, ex- 
cept as the choice of two evils; it is, 
therefore, to be hoped, that our govern- 
ment will not be compelled, by their dila- 
toriness, to sanction the establishment of 
legalised hells in the metropolis, for they 
would be indisputably prejudicial to the 
community at large, and detrimental, in 
a measure, to the peace and happiness of 
society in general.” 


It certainly is somewhat astonishing, 
that, after all the invectives which have 
been poured forth against gaming, it 
should continue to maintain its ground 
amongst men who would (and justly 
so) call to a severe account any one 
who accused them of indulging a taste 
for any pursuit equally stigmatised and 
inveighed against. What can equal 
the censure passed upon it by the au- 
thor of the Beggar’s Opera, who puts 
the following words into the mouth of 
a common strumpet ?—* These,” she 
says, pointing to the pistols of the high- 
wayman, Macheath, “are the tools of 
a man of honour; cards and dice are 
only fit for cowardly cheats, who prey 
upon their friends.” Can language 
more humiliating to the feelings of a 
gentleman than the following be ap- 
plied, in condemnation of what may 
be called an every-day practice with 
too many of them ? 

“Thus gamesters united ‘in friendship 
are found, 

Though they know that their industry 

all is a cheat : 
They flock to their prey at the dice-box’s 
sound, 


And join to promote one another's 

deceit. 

But if, by mishap, they fail of a chap 

‘To keep in their hands, they each other 
entrap : 

Like pikes, lank with hunger, who miss 
of their ends, 

They bite their companions and prey on 
their friends.” 


Then, again, is it not extraordinary, 
that, looking back (as all gamesters 
have the power to do) to the general 
history of what have been called “ play 
men,” they should not be turned from 
this dark, slippery, and degrading path, 
by the example of the vast majority of 
those who have been ruined and lost 
in it, over such as have found what 
they sought for? In fact, how censur- 
able is that credulity which induces 
them to believe they can see their way 
through such an impenetrable shade ! 
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It has not been inaptly termed a sort 
of philosophical itch for destruction, 
arising from the prevalence of one of 
the meanest and most unnatural of our 
passions. The flowery path of extra- 
vagance,” said Dr. Johnson, “ is not 
without its charms; but it is sad to 
pass through a quagmire of parsimony 
to the gulf of ruin :” and to this may 
be added the following beautiful pas- 
sage in Sterne. “ Heaven!” he ex- 
claims, “ if I am to be tempted, let it 
be by glory, by ambition, by some 
generous and manly vice; if I must 
fall, let it be by some passion which 
Thou hast planted in my nature, which 
shall not harden my heart, but leave 
me room, at last, to retreat and come 
back to Thee.” 

It was my intention, friend Yorke, 
that the paper I now send you should 
have brought to a conclusion the 
“ Anatomy of Gaming ;” but this I 
found could not be realised, without 
mutilating the remarks I have still to 
offer beyond what they would bear. 
Then, again, I have a plea for pro- 
longing it to another Number. I have 
good reason to be assured, that, even 
beyond the wide range of Fraser's 
Magazine, additional circulation is 
given to these strictures on the detest- 
able vice of gaming by means of the 
provincial press, which speaks for the 
interest taken in the subject of them 
by the public. Having, then, two or 
three more ugly features of this hydra- 
headed monster still to lay bare, I 
must request the indulgence of once 
more availing myself of your columns. 
My zeal in this matter has no bounds, 
and I wish my ability to treat it were 
in any wise on a par with it. Never- 
theless, should the warning voice I 
have already raised, weak as it may 
be, have saved one victim from de- 
struction, I should consider my labours 
to receive a high reward, exclusive of 
any other consideration ; but, could | 
satisfy myself that I had given a check 
to a vice which is spreading ruin 
throughout my country, and demoral- 
ising its character to an extent hitherto 
‘unknown, I should feel as though I 
had expiated the past errors of my life, 
and that the sun of my old age was 
about to set without a cloud. Nor can 
I doubt sharing the sympathy of the 
great bulk of mankind. To speak 
boldly, and with feelings such as my 
subject naturally excites, it is revolting 
to the mind to hear of noblemen and 
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gentlemen elbowed off their ground by, 
and to a certain extent in the power 
of, a horde of scum-of-the-earth scoun- 
drels, combined together against them, 
on the one hand; and, on the other, 
knots of experienced sharpers, in the 
assumed character of gentlemen, well 
instructed in their art, following young 
men, known to have money, in their 
movements, and plundering them of 
their last shilling. In cases where 
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London is too warm for them -— in 
other words, when their characters be- 
come notorious—they wing their way 
to the Continent; and in all those 
places in which high play is carried 
on, there will such persons be found. 
Let the inhabitants of, and the visitors 
to Baden-Baden, beware of a few of 
those worthies lately imported in that 
town. Some of them are already known 
to our police. 





HALF-A-CROWN’S WORTH OF CHEAP KNOWLEDGE. 


. Tur Poor May’s Frienp. 


3. Tue Wars or Europr. 

4. Tue Penny Story-Tevcer. 

5. Tur Sportine Gazette. 

6. Tue Spontinc Worup. 2d. 

7. Oriver Twiss. By Bos. 

8. Tne Weekty MaGazine. 

9. Tne Fry. 2d. 

10. Tue Penny Aor. 

11. Tue Penny Satirist. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


12. Curcave’s Penny Gazette or Variety, 


13. Lonpon Satinist, 


14. Tue Srarn or Venus; or, Suew-up Curonicre. 


Brydges Street. 
15. Tue Town. 2d. 


A wALk into Paternoster Row, and the 
judicious expenditure of half-a-crown, 
put us in possession of the strange col- 
lection of periodical works of which 
we have given the catalogue. We 
know not how many more there may 
be of the same sort; but, at least, these 
fifteen samples will afford us very fair 
opportunity for judging of this whole 
class of literature. It is the result of 
the remission of the stamp-laws —has 
sprung up in the last few months, or 
years—and may be considered the 
offspring of the “ March of Intellect,” 
which we have heard so much about : 
the proof of the “ intelligence of the 
working classes,” and the consequence 
of the meritorious efforts of “the school- 
master abroad.” 

These are the three cant terms of the 
Radical spouters: any one of these, 
tagged to the end of any sentence, 
however lame, never fails to elicit a 
shout of approbation at White Conduit 
Hlouse or the Crown and Anchor. To 


2d. 


1d. 
14d, 
Glover, Water Lane. 
Robins, Barbican. 
Nos. 22, 23, 24. 


1 Tletherington, Strand. 
2. Livesty’s Morar Rerormer (weekly). 


Livesey, Preston. 


Pattie, Brydges Street. 


Foster, Crane Court. 


Bollaert, Wellington Street. 


F. Lloyd, Bloomsbury. 


Cousins, Duke Street, 


; Wakelin, Shoe Lane. 
Clark, 


Forrester, Strand. 


listen to Wakley, Vincent, or O’Connor, 
one would imagine that the aristocracy 
of the country were the most ignorant 
and ill-educated part of its population 
—the House of Lords an assembly 
of ninnies — the Universities only se- 
minaries where folly and vice are taught. 
The wisdom and honesty of the country 
rests with the working men, whose 
manly labour sharpens their intelli- 
gence, and who are educated in very 
different schools from those effete and 
effeminate places of learning in which 
the higher classes fritter their youth 
and intellect away. 

We do not desire, however, to plunge 
the reader into a political dissertation 
as to the relative merits of aristocrats 
and democrats, and the question, whe- 
ther there really be a higher class and 
a lower, as persons (probably preju- 
diced and bribed) have feigned; we 
wish to examine the case merely in a 
literary point of view, and ascertain, as 
well as we can, what are the literary tastes 
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of the lower class, and how this intel- 
ligence which is boasted of so often 
and so loudly displays itself. With the 
claims of the higher class we have no- 
thing to do; the readers of this Maga- 
zine belong (as we humbly conceive) 
to that class chiefly, and can judge as 
well as ourselves of the condition of 
its literature. But few of them are 
acquainted with works written for peo- 
ple of quite a different condition. Few 
of them, we venture to say, have even 
heard of most of the above fifteen pe- 
tiodicals, and are as ignorant of the 
philosophical excellence of the Poor 
Man's Friend as of the graceful spright- 
liness of the Shew-up Chronicle. 

In the descriptions of society and 
life, as we read them in these papers, 
the manners of the lower classes in the 
country are not, of course, represented. 
We can judge only here of the people 
in the great towns—a tremendous so- 
ciety moving around us, and unknown 
to us —a vast mass of active, stirring 
life, in which the upper and middling 
classes form an insignificant speck, 
and of which we (taking for granted 
that we here applies to both writer 
and reader) are quite ignorant and 
uninformed, An English gentleman 
knows as much about the people of 
Lapland or California as he does of 
the aborigines of The Seven Dials or the 
natives of Wapping; or if he ever does 
venture to explore these unknown dis- 
tricts (as some daring spirits have) — 
to examine the customs, the amuse- 
ments, and the social condition of the 
inhabitants — he does so for an hour or 
two at midnight; taking the precaution 
of drunkenness before he makes the 
attempt, and moving stealthily among 
those dangerous and savage men, effec- 
tually disguised —in liquor. Al! the 
curiosities that such a traveller brings 
back from the incognita terra are, pro- 
bably, a coat from which the pockets 
have been ingeniously separated, or a 
black eye, the parting gift of a native. 

For those, then, who, though eager 
for knowledge regarding the habits of 
these people, are yet unwilling to brave 
the dangers which must be encountered 
m the search, there can scarcely be a 
better method ofacquiring science than 
by such books as the fifteen penny 
publications above inscribed. If they 
do not give so lively a picture as that 
visible to the actual observers, they 
give, at least, a view more general. 
Long months’ unremitting intercourse, 
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and considerable expenditure, are ne- 
cessary for him who wishes, with his 
proper cyes, to behold this enormous 
London world (for to call that “ the 
world” which is so registered in the 
Court Guide is sheer nonsense): by 
examining a heap of such papers as 
these, he may know it, however, in a 
morning’s reading. 

It may appear a strange affectation, 
in this blessed year 1838, to affect an 
entire ignorance of the habits of four- 
teen-lifteenths of the people amongst 
whom we live—a poor repetition of 
Mr. Croker’s old joke, who knew not, 
positively, where about was Russell 
Square: but the fact is so. Thanks 
to reviewers and novelists, with the 
very highest classes of society we are 
as intimate as with our own brothers 
and sisters; we know, almost as well 
as if we had been there (so well, as to 
enable us to say that we have), all the 
manners and customs of the frequenters 
of Devonshire House — what great 
people eat at dinner— how their rooms 
are furnished —how they dance, and 
flirt, and dress;—all this has been 
described and studied by every writer 
of fiction who has the least pretension 
to politeness, or the slightest claim to 
gentility. And who are these people 
whom we study, and ape, and admire? 
At the utmost, a miserable forty 
thousand! Fifteen hundred thousand 
more are moving in the same streets, 
of whom we know nothing. No mo- 
dern writer has given any account of 
them, except only the admirable “ Boz.” 
Mr. Bulwer’s low life, though very 
amusing, is altogether fanciful. Mr. 
Theodore Hook has never—so exqui- 
sitely refined is that popular author 
— penetrated beyond Mecklenburgh 
Square. Even the habits of people in 
that part of the town he views with 
contempt ; and is obliged to soar up- 
wards again to the higher atmospheres 
of fashion, in which only his delicate 
lungs can breathe at ease. 

There is not much need, luckily, 
that a writer should be despatched ex- 
pressly from the polite world to exa- 
mine the doings of the world impolite. 
It has a literature of its own; 3 a dozen 
specimens of which are before us now, 
and of which we shall give a résumé. 

One may pretty well judge, then, 
from these specimens, what are— in 
London, at least — the literary wants 
and tastes of the poorer classes. Since 
the change of the stamp-duty, the 
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Penny Gazettes, which flooded the 
town with treason, have disappeared 
altogether. Was it the abstract poli- 
tical creed of these papers (Cleave’s 
Gazette and Hetherington’s Dispatch, 
for instance) which caused their popu- 
larity? or was it through different 
means that they attained the enormous 
sale which they once had? In the 
first place, the very defiance of the law 
was an excitement to the purchaser ; the 
price, another excitement; and furious 
attacks upon the king and nobility — 
upon the factory-owner— upon the 
magistrate and the policeman — upon 
all who interfered with the presumed 
liberties, the amusements, or the pock- 
ets, of the people — filled, for the most 
part, the columns of these papers. It 
is folly to urge, that what is called 
“ Radicalism ” in the country — the 
bugbear which Mr. Sledge-hammer 
Attwood threatens from Birmingham, 
the great popular creed of which the 
immaculate Mr. Wakley is the prophet 
and expounder—is a fixed and reason- 
able sentiment. With the men whom 
these worthies represent, the word Ra- 
dicalism does not mean opinion; it 
should simply be interpreted hatred. 
They hate the nobility, for the nobility 
ride in a gold coach, and themselves 
starve on foot; they hate the factory- 
master, for he will keep all the profits 
to himself; a policeman with them is 


a “bloody bludgeon-man ”—a kind of 


ogre, invented by Sir Robert Peel to 
swallow or imprison poor Englishmen ; 
and a newspaper stamp, the ‘ cursed 
red slave-mark,” at the name of which 
the Radical spouter lashes himself into 
a fury, and the Radical audiences dis- 
cover that we are the most injured and 
enslaved people on earth. Against 
Radicalism in the abstract we are not 
here to argue; it may be the right 
creed or the wrong one—at any rate, 
it is supported by many able and ho- 
nest men: but, is it the belief of the 
country? or of any number in it strong 
enough to form a body, which, by any 
stretch of courtesy, may be called a 
party?) The answer is simple: three 
Radical newspapers have died this 
year. The first, a morning paper, 
called the Constitutional, came out 
with a good deal of prestige at the 
period of the repeal of the stamp-act. 
Some small show was made among 
the Radical members of parliament, 
who promised to support it. For some 


months (after which time it fell off 
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wofully in point of intelligence) it was 
as good as any other morning paper ; 
it was purely Radical, if any journal 
ever was. And what was the conse- 
quence? It never had a thousand sub- - 
scribers. A small paper, called the 
Morning Gazette, succeeded the Con- 
stitutional, and then followed it to the 
grave. Lastly fell the True Sun, by 
far the ablest paper of the three, 
ably conducted and written; cheaper, 
better, and larger than any other even- 
ing paper—the Standard, of course, 
excepted. It was an old paper of five 
or six years’ standing, the property of a 
leading Radical in the House of Com- 
mons, of acknowledged importance to 
the party. There were meetings con- 
cerning it, and petitions, and a deal 
of talk about subscriptions ; and what 
then? The Radical leaders would not 
subscribe—not they! Their business 
is only to talk, not to do. The poor 
True Sun sunk one Saturday even- 
ing, and lies along with its defunct 
brethren. 

May their bones lie soft! We only 
have alluded to their fate (in a digres- 
sion, for the length of which we trust 
the reader will pardon us) in order to 
attempt to shew that pure Radicalism 
is not the belief of the people; nay, 
that politics of any sort, except the 
Bloody Bludgeon-Man, Bloody Red 
Slave- Mark, Bloody Poor-grinding 
Aristocracy kind, have no interest for 
them. At least, among fifteen works 
published for their use we find nothing 
of a grave, doctrinal character, and no 
sort of sober discussion regarding the 
first principles of that creed which, as 
we are told, they prize so highly. 

In our whole catalogue of publica- 
tions, it is curious that there are only 
two which pretend to instruct the reader 
—namely, the Moral Reformer, and 
the Poor Man’s Friend. The first is 
not merely good in its intention, but 
very wellexecuted. Itappears weekly, 
and is written by a strong advocate of 
Temperance Societies, and directly ad- 
dressed to the poor. The latter is a 
political pamphlet, costing a penny like 
the Reformer, but published we know 
not at what intervals. The number 
before us is especially directed to two 
points—the abolition of the Poor Law, 
and the puffing of a London paper, 
called the London Dispatch; of which 
Doctor Beaumont, the ex-prisoner of 
Doulon, is the editor. Listen to the 
warning of the Poor Man’s Friend: 
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** What single journal is there, within 
the reach of the working classes, that 
stands up for the rights of the millions ? 
Is there one strenuous advocate among 
the daily papers? Is there a solitary 
diurnal print, morning or evening, that 
is not blindly linked to the interests of 
the present ministry, or openly playing 
the game of the Tories? Not one. What 
weekly newspapers are there which pos- 
sess a stronger claim on the support of 
the mass of useful population? There 
were two, the London Mercury and the 
London Dispatch; and the poor, unfor- 
tunately, were not able to support both. 
The divided favours kept these journals 
fluctuating between six and seven thou- 
sand each, and this number did not pro- 
duce within thirty pounds a-week of what 
each cost in production ; nay, they were 
in different hands, they were preying on 
each other. The London Mercury cost 
two or three fortunes to maintain it ; and 
the London Dispatch cost Mr. Hethering- 
ton, the proprietor, years of labour and 
loss: and, while two public-spirited indi- 
viduals worked incessantly for the cause 
in their different ways, each steadfastly 
maintaining the interests of the poor, 
they were gradually impoverishing them. 
selves, without the prospect of reaction ; 
and, conscious of his right to be sup- 
ported, each was reluctant to give up his 
task while the slightest hope remained. 
The consequence was, as might be.ex- 
pected, each sought to dispose of the 
wreck of his investment by disposing 
of the property. A third person 
stepped in, and purchased the Mercury 
unconditionally — the London Dispatch 
was subsequently bought by the same 
individual ; and Mr. Hetherington, anx- 
ious to be useful to the millions, stipu- 
lated for the constant advocacy of his 
own principles, and to the last did his 
duty by the cause. Happily, the pur- 
chaser formed a junction of the two pa- 
pers— engaged the services of a well- 
known and long-tried patriot, Doctor 
Beaumont, whose learning entitled him 
to the highest respect of all classes, and 
whose principles were tested for years in 
the dungeons of France, while suffering 
for his ‘advocacy of the poor against the 
rich, Under his able guidance, with 
much valuable assistance, the interests 
of the poor are advocated in the London 
Dispatch and London Mercury, whose 
circulation among all ranks in England, 
and on the Continent, renders it a for- 
midable opponent to the friends of des- 


potism, as well as to the pretended friends 
of the poor.” 


Rush, then, to your newsmen ! 
IJasten to the printing-office! Depend 
upon it, says the shoemaker, to pre- 
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serve the rights of Englishmen, to up- 
hold the cause of suffering poverty, 
there is nothing like leather. The Poor 
Man’s Friend, consisting of four pages, 
then robs a tale from the Torch, which 
occupies nearly two; and, returning to 
the charge about the London Dispatch, 
again avers that the millions can never 
prosper without it. Lo! and all that 
we have learned for one of the pennies 
of our half-crown is, that the Pour 
Man's Friend is neither more nor 
less than a humbug; he is no more 
the poor man’s friend than the gentle- 
man in the street who inserts small 
printed bills into your hand is the sick 
man’s friend; he only works for his 
employer, the Radical or medical 
quack, as the case may be. 

Livesey, as we have said, is in a 
much better strain; and the millions 
will read more wholesome lessons in 
these Moral Reformers thanin the pages 
of all the London Dispatches, from this 
day until the day when the Dispatch 
shall be no more. He tells the poor 
how it is good to be sober, and the 
rich that it is right to be charitable. 
And he quotes from the words of A 
Certain Great Philanthropist, Who 
lived before him, and Who taught that 
men might be happy even though they 
were loyal to Cesar, and contented 
though they were poor. Here is a 
melancholy extract from this little pam- 
phlet :— 


“ Who can estimate the amount of un- 
known poverty and suffering that exists 
at this present time among the poor, and 
especially among the weavers? Indeed, 
no saying can be truer than this, ‘ One 
half of the world does not know how the 
other halflives.’ Among other reports, 
the one printed by the Rev. J. Johns, 
domestic missionary, in reference to the 
poor of Liverpool, is truly affecting, as 
will be seen by the following extract :— 
* Within these few months, I have seen, 
what, had I not seen it, I could not have 
imagined. 1 have seen life under forms 
which took from it all that, in my eyes, 
made it happy, hopeful, or even human. 
I have seen life under forms which made 
it, necessary for me to rouse up all the 
strength of my previous reasonings and 
convictions, in order to convince myself 
that these were really fellow-beings, go- 
ing through a preparatory state of disei- 
pline, which, under the eye of an all- 
powerful and purely benevolent Provi- 
dence, was to prepare them for ‘ an eter- 
nal and exceeding weight of glory.’ 
Fevr could have seen the scenes which 
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have passed under my eyes (especially 
during the months of the late trying 
winter) without feeling that the time 
was indeed arrived when man should go 
forth to the relief of his brother. Mo- 
thers, newly become such, without a 
garment on their persons, and with in- 
fants nearly as naked, lying upon straw 
or shavings, under a miserable covering, 
without fire or food, or the means of pro- 
curing them; children taken from their 
schools, in order to earn by begging, or 
by something but one degree above it, a 
few halfpence-worth of bread for them- 
selves and their parents; men in the 
prime of life lounging at noonday across 
their beds, unable to procure work, and 
dependant upon the charity of their 
fellow-poor for subsistence ; mothers of 
families only able to provide necessaries 
for their children, hy pawning their little 
all, or by incurring debts wherever they 
could be trusted ; persons in fevers, 
whose recovery was prevented and 
whose weakness was prolonged by the 
want of all that promotes convalescence ; 
and infirm and aged people, who were 
shivering out the last hours of life in ab- 
solute want of every thing that could 
sustain or endure it. I must only fur- 
ther permit myself to observe, that I 
have often found their physical wants so 
great, as not merely to embitter life, but 
to antedate its close. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that an unsuspected 
amount of human existence must be an- 
nually sacrificed, in this and similar 
great towns, from simple and absolute 
starvation, No jury sits on these ne- 
glected remains : no_ horror-stricken 
neighbourhood is electrified by the ru- 
mour that one has died among them of 
cold, and nakedness, and hunger. Ob- 
security clouds the death-bed, and ob- 
livion rests upon the grave. But, un- 
known as it may be to the world at 
large, the fact is awfully certain,—that 
not a few of our poor, especially of the 
aged and infirm, die, winter after winter, 
of no disease but inanition. I have 
known instances of this nature, to which 
I came, or was called, too late: I have 
known others, also, in which I was 
enabled to save those for whom, I be. 
lieve, there was no hope or friend in the 
world.” 


A wretched story, indeed! But, at 
least, not to us is the credit due for a 
measure which shuts out these poor 
creatures from hope, and, as it were, 
enforces and legalises starvation. Those 
“poor man’s friends” who sit on the 
ministerial benches have perpetrated 
this, among other benefits for their 
country. 


The Wars of Europe. 
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We have here, then, the only two 
papers of the bundle which pretend to 
any gravity of discussion or infornia- 
tion. The one is chiefly occupied with 
the Temperance Societies, the Poor - 
Law, and such sorrowful statistics as 
belong to it; the other is a simple puff 
for a weekly Radical print. Is it un- 
fair to conclude that the people, for 
whose special benefit penny literature 
has been invented, do not care much 
for politics or instruction, but seek 
chiefly for amusement in exchange for 
their humble penny ? 

Our next paper is called the Wars 
of Europe, edited by a distinguished 
Officer of the Blues: a laudable and 
amusing publication. In the Number 
before us, the siege of Badajos is the 
“ distinguished officer’s” theme. <A 
rude woodcut represents a breach; an 
ensign waving the British flag; there 
is also a host of Frenchmen, in cocked 
hats, striving in vain against British 
valour. 


‘‘In this dreadful situation, while the 
dead were lying in heaps, and others 
continually falling —the wounded crawl- 
ing about to get some shelter from the 
merciless fire above, and, withal, a sicken- 
ing stench from the burnt flesh of the 
slain— Capt. Nicholas, of the Engineers, 
was observed by Mr. Shaw, of the forty- 
third, making incredible efforts to force 
his way with a few men into the Santa 
Maria bastion. Shaw, having collected 
about fifty soldiers ofall regiments, joined 
him ; and although there was a deep cut 
along the foot of the breach, also, it was 
instantly passed, and these two young 
officers, at the head of their gallant band, 
rushed up the slope of the ruins: but, 
when they had gained two-thirds of the 
ascent, a concentrated fire of musketry 
and grape dashed nearly the whvle to the 
earth. Nicholas was mortally wounded, 
and the intrepid Shaw stood alone. 

* = + 

‘“¢ Five thousand men and officers fell 
during this siege ; and of these, including 
seven hundred Portuguese, three thou. 
sand five hundred had been stricken in 
the assault—sixty officers, and more than 
seven hundred men, being slain on the 
spot. The five generals, Kempt, Har- 
vey, Bowes, Colville, and Picton, were 
wounded ; the first three severely. About 
six hundred men and officers fell in the 
escalade of San Vincente; as many at 
the castle ; and more than two thousand 
at the breaches, each division there los. 
ing twelve hundred. And how deadly 
the strife was at that point may be ga. 


thered from this—the forty-third and 
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fifty-second regiments of the light divi- 
sion alone lost more men than the seven 
regiments of the third division engaged 
at the castle! 

“* Let any man picture to himself this 
frightful carnage, taking place in a space 
of less than a hundred square yards ; let 
him consider that the slain died not all 
suddenly, nor by one manner of death ; 
that some perished by steel, some by 
shot, some by water; that some were 
crushed and mangled by heavy weights, 
some trampled upon, some dashed to 
atoms hy the fiery explosions; that for 
hours this destruction was endured with- 
out shrinking; and that the town was 
won at last ; —let any man consider this, 
and he must admit that a British army 
bears with it an awful power.” 


And nobly, indeed, does this “ dis- 
tinguished officer” write. But, stay ; 
have we not read something of this in 
a book called the History of the Penin- 
sular War, by one Napier! Yes, truly. 
And here we arrive at the extraordinary 
fact, that ¢wo “ distinguished British 
officers,” in describing a_ particular 
feat of arms, have used the selfsame 
sentences, lines, words, stops—nay, 
commas. 

As for supposing that the distin- 
guished officer of the Blues would 
steal from his brother officer’s book, 
it is out of the question. A man in the 
household troops would sooner die 
than do it. However, the hero of the 
Blues makes a most entertaining mis- 
cellany,—the very best, we think, in 
our whole catalogue. The stories are 
taken from good hooks, are written in 
good language, and tell of things which 
it does one good to hear of. Many a 
schoolboy, on a holiday, many an honest 
workman, of a Saturday evening, will 
read over these brave stories of danger 
and victory, and think the penny well 
spent which has bought him this little 
magazine. 

Next in the list is the Penny Story- 
Leller,— eight pages, a picture, and 
tales completed, commenced, and to 
be continued. ‘ The Secret Vault ;’’ 
* The Wish Fulfilled ;” “ The Obtuse 
Smoker.” This latter story, in the 
Boz style, has very great merit ; and 
the reader will excuse us for giving a 
brief quotation. 


An Inn Parlour at midnight.“ The 
night was nearly over. The candles — 
the two which the landlord had allowed 
to run to seed—were ‘ dark with(out) 
excess of light ;’ two or three empty 
pipes remained, quiet monuments to the 
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memories of departed smokers ; the little 
round mausoleums of sand were struck 
ont of their right places by the depart- 
ings of the departed ; a few tumblers, 
empty, remained ; the fire had caked into 
a dull, red-hot, hollow roof; the cat was 
curved into a sleep on the sanded hearth ; 
the four bell-ropes hung, at intervals, 
over the tables in wondrous repose ; and 
only one very broad-brimmed hat black- 
ened the one handsome peg out of the 
twelve that adorned, foot by foot asunder, 
the happy back-room of the Harp !—the 
hat of Quail!” 


If this be an original tale, the Penny 
Story-Teller has a clever contributor. 
The imitation of Boz is very happy. 
We cannot speak in similar terms of 
praise of “ The Secret Vault,” or “ The 
Wish Fulfilled,” which are wondrous 
dull; but “ The Obtuse Smoker”’ is 
worth a dozen pennies, and we have 
no reason to complain of our bargain. 

The Sporting Gazette and the Sport- 
ing World are more aristocratic in their 
pretensions, being printed on a smart 
white paper, and sold for twopence. 
We incline to the latter, which is not 
merely bigger than its rival, but has, 
moreover, a picture; the pet of the 
Fancy, the gallant Dick Curtis, stands 
in the front page, his shirt off, his fists 
doubled — worth threepence at the very 
least. Besides a paper about the Darby, 
and a host of miscellaneous matter, we 
have a couple of songs from a clever 
compiler of such ditties, Mr. A. B. C. 
D. E. F. W. N. Bayly; who writes in 
the following awful way concerning 
fox-hounds and blood-hounds : 

‘¢A Talbot! a Talbot! fleet, famous, and 
free, 

With the royal old Norman came over the 
sea, 

To track through the kingdom, by field 
and by flood, 

To the mak of the bugle—the scent of 
the blood ! 

The red dog is snuffing the breath of the 
morn, 

And the deer is aroused ere the dews are 
updrawn. 

One spring at his bark, and one bound at 
his bay, 

Deep-mouthed and death-telling — the 
stag is away ! 

Away by the meadows, away by the 
mound, 

The high-antlered spirit is spurning the 
ground ! 

Ilis feet will scarce touch the long blades 
as they pass ; 

But the stream from his wound leaves its 
stain on the grass ! 
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Hark! a voice, fierce and full, on the 
wings of the wind — 

"Tis the bay of the Talbot!—by blood 
will he find! 

Red, red is the colour—the red blood is 
spilled ; 

The red dog bath track’d it—the red 
deer is killed !” 


Tremendous, by all the gods !— and 
the five reds in the last couplet, quite 
terrible both to the ear and the eye. 
But, hark to the lay of the fox-hound ! 


‘‘ Ho, foxhounds, arouse ye! the kennel 
is free — 

There’s a fox in the forest, a scent on the 
lea ; 

Come forth by the couple, bound out by 
the brace ; 

This morn the bold hunter will give ye a 
chase! 


Hollo! mark ye, the gate is flung open 
and wide, 

And the whipper shall welcome each 
brace by his side ; 

Unkennelled, uncoupled, we'll give ye 
the slip, 

And you shall ‘ Hark forward !’—Tan- 
tivy! yahip! 


To cover! to cover! away to the wood ; 

Your foot now be fleet, and your scent 
now be good ; . 

Through the copse let him creep —o’er 
the field see him rush — 

Hark-away! or he’ll give you a sweat 
for his brush. , 


What mirth and what music — what 
echoes resound — 

Full flinging his melody back to the 
hound! 

Hla! the dogs skirt the vale, and the fox 
skims the hill ; 

Ho, Reynard, fly fleeter! What, Babbler, 
be still ! 


Hark-away ! tally-ho! he is seen—-he 
must die! 

Fling your feet o’er the field, and your 
voice to the sky ; 

Bound the hill — skirt the wood — skim 
the mead — keep the view ; 

Ila, Reynard! red Reynard! no rescue 
for you. 7 


Tantivy! they have him—tantivy! they 
hold — 

Ne’er a goal but was gained when the 
battle was bold. 

Let the hen keep her roost, and the rabbit 
its coop ; 

For, ho, Reynard! they kill thee—who. 
hoop! and who-hoop! 


Doth his scent taint the air? doth his 
blood stain the rush ? 
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Then fall ye to the carcass, and I'll bear 
the brush ; 

And fair be your suppers, as fleet was 
your run, 

Ho, foxhounds! good foxhounds! your 
duty is done.” 


This is a sporting song right up, 
slick down, and no mistake. Adapting 
it to Mr. Rooke’s tune of “ To the 
Mountain,” we commenced singing it 
immediately after perusal, and have 
been singing without intermission for 
four hours. The greatest excitement 
prevails in our house and neighbour- 
hood. Our beloved and other half has 
placed herself at the pianoforte, and 
accompanied us. At the first verse, 
the grooms and coachmen left the 
stable, and are at this moment joining 
in chorus in the court-yard. All the 
horses in the stable are kicking like 
mad; the dogs are howling, yelling, 
worrying; the cook, the maids, and men 
of the family, are shuffling and squeezing 
at the drawing-room door. As we come 
to the words — 


«« Bound the hill—skirt the wood—skim 
the milk—keep the view— 

Ilo, Reynard! red Reynard! Cock 
doodledyoo !”— 


as we come, we say, to these sublime 
words, Mrs. Yorke’s excitement knows 
no bounds. That exalted lady, who is 
of a Leicestershire family, suddenly 
leaves the grand Broadwood at which 
she is seated—she whirls it into the 
middle of the room—she shouts 
with the voice of an Amazon —and, 
with a run and a bound— yes —no 
—yes—she clears the piano, music- 
stool, and all—falling, flushed and 
panting, into our arms, stretched for- 
ward to receive the gallant girl ! 

A halfp’orth of nuts are now lying 
at the publisher’s—we will wager them, 
ay, or double as many, against a fifty- 
pound note, that our gallant friend, 
Mr. Bayly, has never been hunting in 
his life. But, for a man of genius, 
this is a trifle. The song is a good 
song, though not an ’unting song. 

Farewell, then, to the Sporting World, 
We come next to Oliver T'wiss, by Bos ; 
a kind of silly copy of Boz’s admirable 
tale. We have not, we confess, been 
able to read through Oliver Twiss. The 
only amusing point of it is an adver- 
tisement by the publisher, calling upon 
the public to buy “ Lloyd’s edition of 
Oliver Twiss, by Bos,” it being the 
only genuine one. By which we learn, 
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that there are thieves, and other thieves 
who steal from the first thieves; even 
as it is said that about that exiguous 
beast the flea there be other fleas, 
which annoy the original animal. 

The Weekly Magazine is a periodical 
devoted to literature, borrowed, stolen, 
or original. It contains sixteen ynarto 
pages, and sells for the moderate sum 
of three halfpence. It is neither (as far 
as we may judge of the whole by a 
single number) very good nor very 
bad; but, at least, it is good in its 
intentions, and quite harmless. 

And now we come to the Fly. 
Fly is of a graceful, fantastic, sar- 
castic, caustic nature, such as the 
French Corsaire or Charivari. It has 
but four pages ; a print (a most atro- 
cious scrawl, by the way) is inserted 
loose between them. <A couple of 
diableries, copied from the clever litho- 
graphs of Le Poittevin, figure in the 
first page ; and the F/y, in considera- 
tion of all these excellences, is made 
to cost twopence. The reader will be 
pleased with an extract, which shews 
the exquisite wit and good taste of the 
drivers of the Fly. The scene is Pim- 
lico Palace. Our gracious sovereign 
is amusing herself with her maids of 
honour. Musca loquitur: 


The 


“« Her majesty remarked that she had 
heard that many persons were fond of 
a nice place, but, for herself, she should 
in future endeavour to avoid an ice place, 
This sally put the whole of the house- 
hold in good-humour ; and they forthwith 
began to debate among themselves what 
they should do to amuse themselves for 
the rest of the day. Iler majesty set an 
example, which was immediately fol- 
lowed, by seating herself at a table, 
‘her eyes in a fine frenzy rolling,’ and 
committed the following to paper : 


* That all rooks vile traitors are, 
Ill quickly shew a reason, 
For which I need not go far, 
As they all hatch high trees on.’ 


When this had been sufficiently admired, 
the Baroness Lehzen, who said she would 
not be crowed over, sat down and wrote 
the following : 


‘Oh! how I love to see the snow- 
Balls which little urchins throw 
At one another as they go 
Or come from school. I 
Long to join in their sport. My 
Blood is up; 1 want a snow-ball ; 
I want a snow-ball to let fly.’ 


Here she was interrupted by Miss Cocks, 
who mischievously threw a large snow- 
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ball, which striking her immediately un- 
der the ear, produced, as she remarked, 
a dreadfully unpleasant sensation. This 
was the signal for an adjournment to the 
lawn, when a general snow-balling was 
commenced 1 among the royal party ; ; her 
majesty remarking that ‘sha ‘ did not 
know any thing about the ball hot (ballot), 
but she thought the ball cold capital good 
sport,’ and immediately threw a large one 
at Miss Cocks, who, ducking her head, 
sorry are we to record that the unfor- 
tunate Lehzen received it in her mouth 
while she was crying out, ‘ Flare-up; 
and the sport was put an end to by a 
servant announcing that Lord Melbourne 
had arrived.” 


O rare Fly! Can any thing be more 
refined and gentlemanlike, more acute 
and sarcastic, than the above elegant 
passage? A deal more of such delight- 
ful badinage follows. We cannot quote 
it, for, alas! our columns are narrow, 
and our readers might question the 
propriety of any further extract. To 
drop all attempt at pleasantry, let us 
say that we scarcely ever have seen 
any thing more witless and more black- 
guard than this Fly. It is inconceiv- 
ably dirty, and, at the same time, 
inexpressibly dull. 

We have quitted, as the reader will 

perceive, the regions of pure literature 
among the penny publications, and are 
now arriving at those prints which de- 
scribe men and manners, and the fa- 
shionable amusements and customs of 
the metropolis. Imprimis comes the 
Penny Age, of which we have had the 
ill luck to purchase the first number 
only, and that dated so far back as 
October. There is a wood-cut, cleverly 
executed, and a flourishing prospectus, 
from those distinguished persons who 
are editors of that periodical, and 
proudly speak of themselves as “ we 
of the Penny Age.” We of the Penny 
Age are determined to ransack all Lon- 
don for the amusement of the public. 
Let us give a specimen of the Penny 
Agt. We would wager that the fol- 
lowing passage describes persons and 
places, of which no single reader of 
this Magazine ever heard until now. 
What, O reader ! do you think are the 
most fashionable concerts about town ? 
You will answer, The Philharmonic, 
perhaps; or the Ancient Concerts, or 
Mori and Lindley’s. Hear the opinion 
of “ we of the Penny Age.’ 


** London Concerts.—There are some 
really excellent places of the kind, where 
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the amusements are even equal to the 
theatres ; in fact, in many instances, far 
surpass them. The most select vocal esta- 
blishments that we know of at present, 
are the Kagle Tavern, City Road; the 
White Conduit; the Union Saloon, High 
Street, Shore ditch ; the Earl of E fingham, 
Whitechapel Road ; the Royal Standard, 
Vauxhall; the Rising Sun, New Road ; 
and the Yorkshire Stingo Tavern, ditto. 
Bagnigge Wells, that once famous resort 
for the Cockneys, is sadly altered: the 
compauy is not of that select order it used 
to be; and the singing is by no means 
worth the price of admission. If you feel 
inclined to hear a song and smoke a cigar 
long after midnight, we would warmly 
recommend Evans’s, under the Piazzas, 
Covent Garden ; Reguan’s, the Cider Cel- 
lars, Maiden Lane; and Offley’s, in Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden. Of each 
of these rooms we shall give a full de- 
scription in a future number. The 
‘ crack’ concert singers of the day are 
decidedly Harry Howell, little Merbert, 
his brother, John, or, as he is more fami- 
liarly called, ‘ Jerry,’ Tom Jones (not 
Fielding’ 8), and W. Williams (the Irish 
vocalist) in the comic line ; Messrs. FE. 

laylor, Tom Keates, Harry Bailey, Jem 
Matthews, Jem Connel, Bob Best; Bill 
Summers, Tom Woolridge, Mrs. Parkin. 
son, Fitzgerald, Prideaux, and Miss 
Frazer James, in the sentimental busi- 
ness. By the by, the latter lady has 
wequired “her popularity entirely from 
possessing a fine face and a rather tidy 
figure. As for her singing, it is all our vi- 
sionary powers combined with Mr. Watker. 
‘That she has a splendid voice, we do not 
deny ; but she has no judgment at all, 

Iler notes are wild and inharmonious, 
her style excessively vulgar, and her air 
affected and vain. We speak this with 
no malicious feeling ; but we do think 
that Miss James had better stay at home 
at ‘ Frazer Cottage,’ and look well after 
her dahlias. We shall visit some of these 
places, and report the proceedings in our 
next.” 


We have printed in italics one or 
two of the most pleasing phrases, or 
turns of expression, which have struck 
us in the perusal of the above passage. 
The dreadful castigation of Miss Frazer, 
the exquisite raillery in the passage 
concluding, “ it is all our visionary 
powers and Mr. Walker,” must strike 
the most inattentive reader. But is 
not there a world of knowledge laid 
open to us? Who knew before that 
Bagnigye Wells had sadly fallen off in 
point of fashion? Who knew what 
were the most select concerts about 
town? ‘The Union Saloon, High Street 
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—the Earl of Effingham, Whitechapel 
—the Stingo Tavern, Ditto Street,— 
where are they, and what are they? 
—sweet, modest violets, blushing un- 
seen! Who are little Iferbert and 
IIarry Howell, chiefs of “ the comic 
line”? Bob Best and Bill Summers, 
heroes “ in the sentimental business”? 
Bob Best and Bill Summers are living, 
singing, drinking satires upon the va- 
nity of reputation. They are applauded 
as fervently as Grisi and Lablache. A 
hundred thousand people in this town 
know how exquisitely Bob Best can 
sing * Meet me, meet me, in the 
hevenink ;” and have wept, perhaps, 
with tender Bill Summers, as he 
warbled, * My ’arp and lute.” Why 
should we only be the awarders of 
fame ?—a miserable clique in this vast 
society? Why should not the Penny 
ge have a voice as potential as the 
‘Lunes, and the Stingo Tavern be as 
fashionable as the King’s Theatre? 

We could put a thousand more such 
interrogatories, shewing how false and 
foolish are our received notions on 
things in general; but time presses, 
and we have still several papers to 
examine. They tend equally to level 
social distinctions, and to leave us in 
wonder at the strange infatuation which 
has placed fashion and mastery in 
Grosvenor Square, neglecting Barbican 
or Wapping, despising and enslaving 
Saint Mary Axe. 

The Penny Satirist, and Cleave’s 
Gazette and London Satirist, are both 
of them very nearly as big as a news- 
paper; but have very little reason in 
their names. It would be quite puz- 
zling to find out whereabouts the satire 
lies in either of these publications, ex- 
cept in certain bons mots and epigrams, 
extracted from some of the stamped 
papers. The Penny Satirist has, more- 
over, a medical adviser, who answers 
all questions put to him by the sub- 
scribers to the miscellany. The rest of 
its columns are filled with extracts from 
magazines or new novels, and present 
a very harmless, and not unamusing 
variety. Rude wood-cuts adorn all 
these publications, and seem to be al- 
most all from the hand of the same 
artist—Grant, by name. They are 
outrageous caricatures ; squinting eyes, 
wooden legs, and pimpled noses, form- 
ing the chief points of fun. 

Of the Siar of Venus, or Shew-up 
Chronicle, we shall speak with respect- 
ful brevity,— not knowing whether that 
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interesting publication still continues 
to appear. It is full of information 
regarding the numerous houses of 
evening entertainment with which Lon- 
don abounds, and which are called by 
the elegant Star, and other of the po- 
litest papers, “ The Free and Easies.” 
We read here of “ the celebrated 
Barley Mow establishment, in New 
Gravel Lane, Shadwell,” where that 
eminent artist, Kitchen, is now exhi- 
biting a series of pictures—of the 
WheatsheafTavern, and the Great Mo- 
gul Rooms; all places to which en- 
trance is to be gained for the sum of 
twopence, where music is nightly per- 
formed, and beer or punch may be 
drunk. But the best guide for those 
who are anxious to obtain such in- 
formation, is undoubtedly the paper 
called the Town. 

We can speak with more confidence 
of this elegant and ingenious miscel- 
lany, having purchased and perused 
no less than three numbers of it; 
whereas, in the instance of the Shew- 
up Chronicle, we could but give a par- 
tial judgment upon the single number 
with which it was our good fortune to 
meet. The Town is doubly valuable, 
then, for it describes exactly that por- 
tion of the town of which no Christian 
ever heard until now. The Town 
abounds with the most varied and 
singular information, as will be seen 
by perusing merely the table of con- 
tents of a single number. Description 
of gin-shops—The puffing system—a 
smart rap upon certain medical quacks. 
The Knights of Saint John of Jeru- 
salem ——not an antiquarian paper, but 
a fearful satire upon a certain society, 
discovered by the elegant writer of the 
Town, “ as he was sojourning his way 
homewards up Baldwin Street, City 
Road.” Well, will it be believed that 
these scoundrels, “‘ up Baldwin Street,” 
actually assembled at an ale-house, 
where they hold a club?—but, ah! 
how inferior to that other club called 
the Knights of St. John! The presi- 
dent “ is a fat fellow, with a mopstick 
by way of truncheon. a dress of blue 
calico, and a cap like that worn by 
chimney-sweeps on a May-day!” Dis- 
gusting, indeed, and vastly inferior to 
the Knights of St. John. These oppo- 
sition knights, be it remembered, are 
dubbed “ Knights of the Old Fountain” 
—doubtless, from the name of the 
hostelry at which their revels take 
place. And a mass of important in- 
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formation connected with life in Lon- 
don is made known at once. We 
dare swear that the reader was never 
before aware of any of these facts. 
The whereabouts of the City Road is 
mysterious to most men -—the existence 
of Baldwin Street, a fact which till now 
we should have laughed to scorn. 
Who knew of the Old Fountain in 
Baldwin Street? and who knew of the 
club at the Old Fountain? Who, we 
ask, was aware of this audacious imita- 
tion of the most distinguished club in 
London, the Knights of Saint John of 
Jerusalem? Moles that we are, with 
a pitiful clay heap for our earth, while 
a world, varied, vast, and beautiful, is 
spread before us. But, reflection is folly 
as yet— it is the second stage of know- 
ledge ; as yet we are knocking only at 
the gates of science, and have all to 
learn. What, for instance, are the prin- 
cipal gin-shops in town? Your lady- 
ship blushes, and is silent. You do not 
know a fact, of which, allow us to say, 
it is a shame you should be ignorant. 
The following brief résumé will put you 
in possession of the names, not only of 
the taverns themselves, but of the ladies 
who dispense the gin. 


‘‘A Gineva palace has been recently 
erected in Rupert Street, Coventry 
Street, where two or three sprightly 
daughters of the proprietor enliven the 
scene; and, in good truth, choice spirits 
abound within the dwelling. But we 
must not dwell; so many have we to re- 
mark upon, that our space will not allow 
us to be critical. 

“ The Old Bailey boasts the pretty 
Mrs. Sharpe ; Basing Lane the delightful 
Mrs. Younghusband ; and Newgate 
Market the charming Mrs. Pusey. In 
Bishopsgate Street a blooming flower is 
planted in the Flower Pot; and the 
Marlborough Head has a good-looking 
face. Billingsgate, too, recalls pleasing 
recollections: Mrs, Clarke is a remark- 
ably ‘ tidy sort;’ and honest Joe Tom- 
linson, of Saint Mary-at-Hill, has a bet- 
ter half equal to his ancient namesake, of 
the Bell, who espoused the ‘ blue-eyed 
Sue.’ The rib of Charley Wilson, at the 
Half-Moon, Gracechurch Street, gives 
the customers a cordial welcome —at 
least, those who may be said to be con- 
ginial spirits. In Goswell Street Road 
we have a pretty Mrs. Jones ; in Holborn, 
a light aud sprightly Mrs. Carter. Mrs. 
Price, in Villiers Street, Strand, makes 
her visitors feel that the goods she veads 
are not dear at any price. Mrs. Morris, 
and her daughter, the lovely Emma, hold 
regnant sway at the Castle, not a hundred 
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miles from Gray’s Inn Road ; but there 
is a gentleman residing in Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, who may freely 
sing,— 


* Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There’s none so fat as Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives just by the alley.’ 


The particular solicitude of the neigh- 
bouring bailiffs is devoted to Sally, for 
they all strive to arrest her attention. 
To go further a-field, Mrs. Pople, of the 
Tottenham Court Road, is really a re- 
markably nice person; Mrs. Robinson, 
of Oxford Street, is the very essence of 
politeness, and our jolly friend, Newman, 
himself is any thing but a ‘ Pig in the 
Pound.’ Mrs. Bull, in Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, is both beautiful and 
good; while the ‘ wife of Teddy Roe,’ of 
Bell Street, Paddington, wakes her bus- 
band whenever occasion requires. In 
that suburban locality, the Kent Road, 
we meet with two lovely girls, daughters 
of our old friend and sporting associate, 
Harry England. ‘The way in which 
Harry has brought up his family is highly 
creditable to him —at least, such is the 
opinion of the Town. But we are really 
getting too far out of Town; we could 
go on enumerating charming women, 
who superintend palaces of destruction in 
and about the metropolis, till doomsday ; 
but we must cut the subject for the pre- 
sent, otherwise we may be brandied for 
tediousness by some rum fellow, and this 
we do not desire, as cordiality is our sole 
aim and drift—the very spirit of our 
journal, In conclusion, we would say, 
to the millions who read the TJown,— 
shun the bunch of grapes, and then the 
bitters of life will be comparatively un. 
known to you.” 


Ilave you any notion who are the 
principal pawnbrokers in London ? 
Read but the Town, and you will 
find 


“« That the leading pawnbrokers in the 
metropolis are Mr. Fleming, of Farring- 
don Street; Mr. Whiskard, of Bishops- 
gate Street; Mr. Dobree, of Charlotte 
Street, and Oxford Street; Mr. Lawton, 
of Leicester Square; Mr. Vaughan, in 
the Strand (whom we most earnestly re- 
quest to leave off discounting, and to 
employ his capital legitimately, viz., in 
his business); Young, of St. Martin’s 
Lane; and Muncaster, of Snow Hill. 
These men have all plenty of capital ; and, 


ifthey please, can advance a couple of 


thousand pounds at five minutes’ notice.” 


All other contributions to this mis- 
cellany offer an interest equally great, 
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and are of the same elegant nature. 
We see “ An Essay on Tripe, its Vend- 
ors, and Consumers,” in which the sellers 
or eaters of that luxury are lashed with 
unflinching satire, or greeted with 
hearty praise, as their conduct may de- 
serve. “ Letters from our Reporter in 
Quod” (which, as your ladyship knows, 
is the name for the Queen’s Bench 
Prison) ; * the Memoirs of a Bank- 
rupt;” strictures on gambling-houses, 
and descriptions of the most fashion- 
able dancing-rooms in the metropolis. 
Thus it is that the Town describes 


BELILO’S. 


‘* Near unto Aldgate is situated a 
place called the Orange Market, and in 
the Orange Market stands Howard’s As. 
sembly Rooms, and there doth the great 
Belilo hold regnant sway. He is the 
presiding deity,—in common parlance, 
the master of the ceremonies ; and, to do 
him justice, we must observe, that he is 
a most perfect master of every ceremony 
attendant on the ball-room. The weekly 
assemblies of Mr. Belilo are held every 
Saturday night, from eight till twelve 
o'clock. 

“ Before the Christian adventurer pro- 
fanes the temple of Belilo with his pre- 
sence, it is necessary that he pay the 
sum of one shilling and sixpence extra, 
for the privilege of wearing his hat. This 
custom, we are sorry to say, is very pre. 
valent, and we confess ourselves sur. 
prised at a man of Mr. Belilo’s acknow- 
ledged politeness permitting such a gross 
breach of etiquette within the rooms go- 
verned by his mighty self; but soit is, 

‘* Having complied with these enact- 
ments, you enter a square room, capable 
of holding four sets of quadrilles, and 
numerous spectators. ‘The walls are de. 
corated with landscape paintings, and 
the temple is illuminated with lamps of 
ground ¢!.ss. On the right of the door 
sits a little Jew boy with a basket of 
‘ suth nith cakes ;’ and on the left sits a 
full-blown Jewess behind a bar, the ad- 
ministering angel to the wants of Jew 
and Gentile, in the way of refreshments. 
Nearly facing the door, the band is sta- 
tioned, consisting of a violin, a trumpet, 
and a harp ; the latter instrument may be 
properly denominated the Jew’s-harp, 
for all the musicians are of that per. 
suasion. 

“« Having described the room and its 
appointments, we will now proceed tu 
give some few critical remarks upon the 
company who frequent it. They are for 
the most part Jews and Jewesses, The 
men are great nobs in their way ; it is 
surprising to witness with what elegance 
they smoke their cigars whilst whirling 
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in the dizzy mazes of the waltz ; and it 
is even more so to observe the fortitude 
with which their partners endure the 
horrid nuisance of their repeated puffs of 
smoke slap in their pretty faces. Boots 
are the order of the night, and it would 
be considered a mark of effeminacy to 
sport pumps. Hlats, as we have said be- 
fore, are worn in the dance ; they appear 
generally to be of the tall silk descrip- 
tion, and, as we like to assign reasons for 
absurdities, we believe them to be worn 
by the Hebrew lads because they ima- 
gine that they give a dignified cast to 
the Jewish phiz. The wit of some of 
these sparks is exceedingly bright; for 
example, to a geutleman lighting a cigar, 
—‘ By Cot, sir, if you don’t take care, 
you'll burn that cigar.’ This piece of 
Imagined humour we have heard re- 
peated half-a-dozen times in one evening. 
There is one little chap, a Jew, who 
stands about four feet nothing, who is 
frequently exceedingly rude and imper- 
tinent, and very fond of dispossessing 
strangers of their places in the dance, by 
stating that he had previously taken 
them. Belilo should see to this insuf- 
ferable little monkey ; if he does not, we 
shall, most certainly, in a future number. 
We shall now go into the ladies, deur 
creatures !”’ 


* . * * 


Perhaps the reader thinks we have 
carried him far enough, and has no dis- 
position to listen te any further de- 
scription from the lips of this exquisite 
writer of the Town, whose observations, 
when he dves get among the “ dear 
creatures,” are not exactly such as 
would bear repetition in this Maga- 
zine, 

We have come to the end of our list, 
having striven to tell the truth concern- 
ing every one of these newspapers, — 
though not, as we confess, in one or 
two instances, the whole truth. This 
Town, the Penny Age, the Fly, and 
the Shew-up Chronicle contain a vast 
deal of matter to which we have not 
alluded, and which we assuredly shall 
not describe. Suffice it to say, that 
ribaldry so infamous, obscenity so im- 
pudently blackguard and brazen, can 
hardly be conceived, and certainly 
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never was printed until our day. The 
main point of these papers seems to be 
a wish to familiarise every man in 
London who can afford a penny with 
the doings of the gin-shops, the gam- 
bling-houses, and—houses more in- 
famous still. The popularity of the 
journals, and their contents, are dismal 
indications indeed of the social condi- 
tion of the purchasers, who are to be 
found among all the lower classes in 
London. Thanks to the enlightened 
spirit of the age, no man scarcely is so 
ill-educated as not to be able to read 
them ; and, blessings on cheap litera- 
ture ! no man is too poor to buy them. 
The Town forms the délices of the 
servant-maid, who grins over the pre- 
cious page along with sly John Foot- 
man; the text-book of the apprentice, 
who doles it out to his comrades ; the 
hidden treasure of the charmed school- 
boy, who, by this excellent medium, 
knows as much about town as the old- 
est rake in it. Blessed, then, be the 
press, and the fruits thereof! In old 
times (before education grew general), 
licentiousness was considered as thie 
secret of the aristocracy. Only men 
enervated by luxury, and fevered by 
excess of wealth, were supposed to in- 
dulge in vices which are now common 
to the meanest apprentice or the poor- 
est artisan. And, as mystery in those 
bigoted days accompanied all know- 
ledge, the science of wickedness was as 
occult as any other,—ouly followed by 
the practitioners in silence and dark- 
ness. When the people lighted on 
one of them, they hunted him down, 
like a Jew, or an alchymist, or a witch : 
witness poor old sainted Charteris, well 
nigh a martyr to the foul-mouthed 
illiberality of the bigots of his day! 
But the schoolmaster is abroad, and 
the prejudices of the people disappear. 
Where we had one scoundrel we may 
count them now by hundreds of thou- 
sands. We have our penny libraries for 
debauchery as for other useful know- 
ledge; and colleges like palaces for 
study—gin-palaces, where each staiv- 
ing Sardanapalus may revel until he 


die, 
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YORKE, ESQ. 


ON MANNERS, FASHION, AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Vect, here I am, old fellow! once 
rain in the land of the living; that is, 
I am again in England, having only 
been across the Channel, and not across 
the Styx. But is not life on the Con- 
tinent a poor and feeble shadow of 
what we call life in this country? Not 
that the Continent is either Elysium or 
Tartarus — far from it; flavours meet 
you, at first landing, that are far from 
E lysian: and as to ‘Tartarus, the fire is 

wanting. From one end of the land 
to the other—from Moscow to Lisbon, 
and from Bergen to Naples, it is only 
one vast scene of cold, unvarying 
dulness. 

* English ignorance and prejudice,” 
some of your readers would, perhaps, 
wish to say ; but no one taxes a cap- 
tain of the Royal Grenadiers with igno- 
rance — that is a matter of course: 
and as to English prejudices, they all 
run the other way; and the fashion is 
to extol every thing that is continental, 
at the expense of what is British. 
Men, manners, fashions, books, amuse- 
ments, are all superior on the other 
side of the water: even intellect itself 
is of a higher order, if we believe some 
modern oracles. The only ar- 
ticles in which we are allowed to retain 
our supremacy are women and horses. 
Volly has not yet gone the length of 
placing foreign women on a level with 
the rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed darlings, 
of our island; and, though we talk in 
ecstasies—and no one more than my- 
self— about the dignified features of 
the I man women, the gracefulness of 
the Spanish, the tournure of the French, 
and accomplishments of the German 
_ we hardly ever think of falling 

1 love with them. No, no; a little 
firiation is very well — even a passing 
passion may be entertained for a pretty 
Continentalist : but the real thing, call 
it “ love divine,” or what else you will, 
can be felt for an English girl only. 
[Tow deeply and in tensely must not be 
that the 
pu should not always know 
the extent of their power, as it is diffi- 
lt to say what might at times be the 
consequence of knowledge. 

[tis rather curious that women should 
be among the foremost admirers of 
whatever is continental: they might 
VOL. XVII, NO. XCIX. 


of our 


told ; for it is well, perhaps, 
etty dears 


easily see that it is only on acooun t of 
their money that they are sought after 
by foreigners. Except in Germany, 
all continental marriages are regular 
business transactions, arranged between 
the friends and parents of the parties. 
Love can have nothing to do in the 
affair, as young ladies hardly ever ap- 
pear in society, and are h: urdly known 
to their future husbands. Even in 
France it often happens, in the higher 
classes, that the lady has never seen 
her intended till after she was engaged 
to him; and mademoiselle is frequently 
brought from the school or convent to 
be introduced, for the first time, to 
her ¢pour futur. Foreigners naturally 
bring these, their own ideas, into Eng- 
lish society, and fall in love whenever 
there is a sufficient quantity of money 
to set the heart in motion; and it must 
be allowed that a very small quantity 
will, at times, make it vibrate most 
actively: but, let da jolie Anglaise look 
before she leaps, and think of what 
inay follow when the mouey is gone. 
Every circle can name half-a-dozen of 
warning examples ; and a wife or two, 
more or less, is of no great consequence 
abroad. Yet, with all this before them, 
women are the foremost upholders of 
the continental mania; which does not 
prove their being less quick-sighted 
than men — for, on the contrary, they 
are cleverer and more quick-sighted 
than we are— but because they are, in 
a far greater degree, the slaves of 
fashion. They constantly hear of the 
charms of the Continent, sigh for a 
visit to Paris, an excursion up the 
Rhine, a short residence at Florence, 
a sight of immortal Rome, and an 
ascent of Vesuvius. Well, if they get 
back, they soon forget the uuncleanly 
inconveniences of the journey — forget 
how much their natural delicacy of 
feeling was made to suffer — and, not 
to be behind the rest of the world in 
taste and fashion, join the herd of those 
who extol whatever is foreign, at the 
expense of all that belongs to their 
native land; and thus help to deceive 
others, as they were themselves de- 
ceived before. 

As we of the Royal Grenadiers seem 
the only unprejudiced persons on this 
subject, I shall here just draw a short 
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contrast between life at home and life 
abroad ; intending at a future time, 
pethaps, to fill up the picture with the 
groups and portraits necessary for the 
illustration of the subject. Many are 
those who have unconsciously sat for 
the pictures; but many have requested 
the honour of giving me a sitting, and 
some have actually drawn their own 
likenesses, in hopes that I would insert 
them. Notoriety is all the rage, and I 
intend to make a good round sum by 
my skill as a painter. The scale of 
prices shall appear in my next: at 
present, I must to my comparison. 

Though I trouble myself little about 
politics, I must first say a word of our 
British parliament. Notwithstanding 
the many political adventurers who 
have lately found their way into the 
Iiouse of Commons, the British senate 
is still the noblest deliberative assembly 
ever known to men: it is not, perhaps, 
what it might be, but is far superior to 
any other now existing, or known to 
have existed. The highest interests of 
the world are debated within its walls, 
and its resolves affect the world’s de- 
stinies from Indus to the pole. The 
names of our leading senators are fa- 
miliar to all the civilised nations of the 
earth; and the battles fought within 
the walls of St. Stephen’s are combats 
of giants, when compared to the frog 
and mice battles of other legislative 
assemblies. 

If any one ever heard the name of a 
French or American deputy beyond 
the circle of his own admirers, it is 
more than I ever did. I never could 
keep awake for half an hour, either in 
the Chamber of Peers or of Deputies: 
they have little more than their own 
domestic affairs to talk about, and the 
best of their speakers (though all talk 
for effect) would hardly, in this coun- 
try, come up to a fourth-rate spouter 
of prepared speeches. 

Leaving politics, what have we next? 
In London alone we kave two or three 
hundred dinner-parties, every day, 
during the season, and double that 
number of splendid evening parties. 
In the blaze of English life, plays and 
operas (deemed every thing abroad) 
are hardly worth mentioning: no one 
has time to think of them. We pass 
our mornings in walking, riding, pay- 
ing visits to pretty women, and making 
alittle love en passant. But, cautiously : 
it is dangerous to make love by day — 
the light is too searching; there is a 
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sort of truth and sincerity about it 
which draws you on much further 
than you intended to go: and, besides, 
the opportunities are of a quieter and 
more confidential kind. In a ball- 
room, the partner for the next quadrille 
carries off your beauty before much 
can be said; the noise, glitter, and 
change of the scene take away much 
mutual attention; and a little lively 
flirtation is all that takes place. A 
morning ramble or a ¢éle-d-téte are 
different things altogether. Do not, 
therefore, say much about love in the 
forenoon, unless you are fully prepared 
to go the whole hog. To delight our 
English mornings we have, besides, 
newspapers of size tremendous, treating 
on all subjects, equal to whole ency- 
clopedias, and some of them conducted 
by men of the highest talents, genius, 
and learning. And well, indeed, that 
it is so; for many of the distingués 
require as much to be wound up by 
their newspaper, and set a-going for 
the day, as the clock itself. 

Then, in the height of the season, 
we have Almack’s the incomparable ; 
and by far the most splendid beauty- 
bazar the world ever beheld, or will 
ever behold. But if Almack’s is grand, 
it is so from its composition ; and not, 
let me tell you, my lady patronesses, 
from the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. I have known you exclude 
those who, as you well knew, were 
your betters; and who were thus ex- 
cluded because you were afraid that 
the presence of the lovely, beautiful, 
and accomplished, might interfere with 
the progress of some little affair of your 
own. You wanted to get Harriet or 
Louisa married to my Lord This or 
Sir John That, and were apprehensive 
of your protégée being eclipsed by the 
appearance of some new and brilliant 
star. You have played the same game 
with gentlemen, and have kept those 
at a distance whose interference with 
an heiress might have disconcerted your 
arrangements. You have also brought 
both ladies and gentlemen to Almack’s, 
who, according to your rules of exclu- 
siveness, had no business there; but 
you wanted a good match for Eliza, 
who was ‘no beauty, dear thing!” or 
you required a nabob’s or grocer’s 
heiress for cousin William, who had 
spent his money, was worthless him- 
self, and could not possibly be pro- 
vided for, unless some silly girl would 
sacrifice her fortune and happiness for 
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a subscription at Almack’s. Above all, 
you have given yourselves very foolish 
airs on the strength of your high and 
official situations: no cabinet minister 
was ever half so consequential about 
state affairs as some of you have been 
about the arrangements for a ball. You 
knew that fashion attached a foolish 
importance to the subscriptions, and 
that it became, therefore, a matter of 
consequence to many families, of the 
highest merit and respectability, to be- 
long to your set; and yet, “ dressed 
in a little brief authority,” you have 
excluded them, and thus forced them, 
in some measure, to lose caste, and 
descend from that station in society to 
which they naturally belonged. How 
injurious this has proved to ladies, none 
can know better than the patronesses 
at Almack’s. 

I must here, however, relate an anec- 
dote connected with the subject, and 
shewing how even the best pioneers 
may, at times, be blown up with their 
own petards. The beautiful Miss > 
afterwards Countess » had been 
refused a set of tickets on her first ap- 
pearance in town. She was not wealthy, 
but her family was one of the oldest 
in the kingdom; and, though hardly a 
first, or even second-rate beauty, she 
was one of those who, when once seen, 
can never be forgotten. I know not 
in what the fascination consisted which 
she threw around the beholders, but a 
fascination it actually was: the breast 
seemed clogged with feelings of admir- 
ation, to which it was impossible to 
give utterance. She was of middle 
size and slender form; had deep blue 
eyes and a fair complexion ; was gentle, 
reserved, and unassuming, yet, never- 
theless, dignified in her manner; her 
voice was the finest I ever heard, and 
in ordinary conversation (for she would 
not, or could not, sing) its silver-toned 
melody made the heartstrings vibrate 
to their inmost core. I shall never 
forget the first time I spoke to her. I 
was introduced to her as a partner. I 
had seen her before, and was warned 
of my danger; and my heart was, be- 
sides, doubly fortified, for I was in 
love with somebody else at the time: 
but it was of no avail; and I had 
hardly conversed with her for ten mi- 
nutes—had hardly felt her hand lean- 
ing on my arm, or turned her in the 
dance, before every power of thought 
and feeling was concentrated into 
boundless admiration of my resistless 
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partner. Well, as I told you, she was 
refused a ticket to Almack’s, because, 
as the ill-natured world said, one of 
the lady-patronesses had, at that time, 
some plan in her head for the marriage 
of the heir to a title and estate, which 
she thought might be endangered by 
the appearance of such a star as Miss 
An old Scottish dowager, an 
intimate friend of the lady-patroness, 
and one of those whom the world 
sometimes calls “‘d—d good-natured 
friends,” saw through the whole affair 
as plainly as if it had been told her, 
and determined not to lose so excellent 
an opportunity of saying a kind and 
obliging thing. Observing the lady- 
patroness in conversation one evening 
with the peer expectant, she joined the 
party, saying, 

“ Well, Lady » we ought to be 
greatly obliged to you for excluding 
Miss 3 she would have thrown us 
all into the shade at once. Wherever 
she is, there seems to be no one else. 
Did you ever see her, Mr. ” 

“T have not yet had the satisfac- 
tion,” was the answer. 

“So much the better for you,” con- 
tinued the good-natured friend; ‘* no 
man can look upon her with impunity. 
But, as you are a preur chevalier, come 
to my house on Wednesday evening, 
if you like to brave the adventure. 1 
will present you. But, recollect, I 
I cannot answer for the consequences ; 
and I take you to witness, Lady . 
that I gave your friend fair warning. 
Good night.” 

I need hardly tell you what followed. 
The gay and gallant Mr. went to 
the dowager’s party —saw the beauty 
—was her slave for six months —and 
then became her happy and deserving 
lord and master. 

There is one thing respecting this 
lady’s appearance in society deserving 
attention, from its singularity. She 
had partly been out, for a year or two, 
before her first London winter, properly 
so called. She had mixed with the 
world at watering-places, in the coun- 
try, occasionally even in town, and had 
been all the rage, as the saying is; and 
yet had never received a single offer 
of marriage before the one which she 
accepted. This was, probably, acci- 
dental; but it astonished all those who 
knew her: for want of fortune is no 
absolute bar to marriage, as we see 
portionless girls make good matches 
every day. I put the thing on the 
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right footing by declaring, that none of 
the men who apt sroached her ventured 
to think themselves worthy of her ac- 
ceptance ; nor was there a single cox- 
comb who pretended to contradict me: 
for, say what you will, true, ardent, 
and sincere love, founded on a deep 
conviction of the worth and virtue of 
the beloved object, does really “ make 
cowards of us all;’’ that is, of all who 
can really fee! and appreciate female 
merit. I would have the women look 
to this; your bold, dashing, off-handed 
fellows —“ dear, impudent creatures,” 
as they are sometimes called —are of 
an inferior order altogether. I have 
known even a Royal Grenadier —and 
timidity is not our peculiar failng— 
quail before a bright-eyed little thing 
of eighteen ; and that, too, after having 
had his whiskers most vali: intly singe d 
by the fire of a French musket. You 
meet, ofcourse, impudent men at every 
turn; and with the middling class of 
women — that is, middling as to tact, 
merit, and judgment—they are not 
always the most unsuccessful: with 
women of a high order they always 
fail. 

But, to go on with our English life 
in particular. 

Have we not, besides Almack’s, a 
constant succession of splendid fetes 
during the London season? And, in 
summer, what can equal the brilliant 
réunions which take place at the coun- 
try mansions of the principal gentry and 
nobility? That is life, indeed, and the 
pleasantest life ofall! You throw the 
cares of the world entirely aside during 
your stay; the heart, soul, and mind, 
expand under the genial influence of 
the ease, elegance, and comfort that 
surround you. You ride, drive, walk 
with the gay, the lively, the accom- 
plished ; saunter about, chatting the 
most incomprehensible nonsense, till it 
becomes wit by mere excess of extra- 
vagance and general hilarity. You 
shoot, hunt, boat, read all the new 
public: stions to, or ‘with, pretty women ; 
discuss the merits of prints, pictures, 
and caricatures; and try the counte- 
nances of friends and acquaintances 
by the drawings in the large edition 
of Lavater. At other times you are 
sentimental: you interpret the music 
of the autumnal breeze, as it rustles 
gently through the evening forest, or 
as it bows down the heads of the wi- 
thering reeds that skirt the neighbouring 
lake. Then, again, you explain the 
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varied forms and figures that pass, in 
strange and fantastic shape, along s the 
evening sky, when the sun gil ids with 
his parting beams the clouds and 
cloudlets that in a thousand thin, wild 
streaks, hurry after him, if to 
inhale the last particles dazzling 
light and glory. Ever-varying and 
splendid i is a northern sunset; whereas, 
in the south it is always bez wutiful, un- 
broken, and always the s ame—toujours 
perdrix: if you have seen it once, you 
have seen it for a century. 

When you have a large party, the 
evenings may be dedic ated to dances 
of all sorts and kinds; or you listen to 
music, for there are always some young 
gitls who can play and sing; or else 
you collect into small groups and par- 
ties, and lounge in retived nooks of the 
library or drawing-room, talking over 
the adventures, and laughing at the 
misadventures, of the day. 

If the evening is mild and warm, 
we stroll out upon the lawn ; and then 
I would recommend you to talk astro- 
nomy, if you can: for there is no 
science of which women secm so fond. 
The stars,—their lustre, number, in- 
calculable distance,— the immensity of 
space required for their mighty orbits, 
—for the orbits of those that move 
round countless suns, the very light of 
which has hardly reached our little 
planet,— produce strange thoughts in 
female hearts. Women have more 
feeling than we have —their minds are 
more easily moved by whatever is 
great, glorious, and sublime ; and, when 
so elevated, they are more open to the 
impressions of /a belle passion: which 
with them is always—in its origin, at 
least — of a pure and ennobling nature. 
I have generally observed, that during 
such astronomical lectures the pretty 
dears drew closer to me, and leaned 


as 


more perceptibly upon my arm. One 
thing you must attend to,—never let 


these evening lectures be premeditated ; 
if you are asked to give a lecture on 
astronomy, or to interpret sun-set 
figures, or to repeat, in fact, any fool- 
ery in which you may have succeeded 
occasionally, be sure to evade com- 
pliance in some careless and unaffected 
way or other. These exhibitions must 
always be unpremeditated, or the efiect 
is sure to be lost. If people come to 
listen to you, they will be disappointed ; 
many will go mechanically, because 
others are going ; some will be thinking 
of different matters altogether; some 
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whispering to their neighbours about 
yesterday’s ball; some will make puns, 
and some cut jokes, at the expense of 
the sentimentals; and your reputation 
is lost for ever: fur women dread ridi- 
cule more than any thing. When you 
have a small party to yourself,— two, 
three, or four,— you can give to the 
conversation the turn that may best 
suit the disposition of the moment. 
You can talk in harmony with the 
‘* clime, the time, the hour,” with the 
feelings that may predominate, or with 
those which you may have called forth. 
All these advantages fall away when 
you are set to perform a task. And 
it is dangerous in society to be a good 
singer, relater of anecdoies, or sayer of 
clever things; for you are often called 
upon to shew off before the party at 
large, who are not in a mood for listen- 
ing to you: by degrees you are voted 
a bore, and deprived of the advantages 
you might have reaped from your so- 
cial abilities. 

The only accomplishment in which 
you may be allowed to indulge with 
safety is that of waltzing, because it is, 
in truth, a public amusement. I pur- 
posely say waltzing, because I do not 
see that gentlemen can possibly dance 
quadrilles : it is a science evidently 
not atiainable—at least, not by English- 
men. Foreigners can give themselves 
en spectacle better than we can; less 
of dignity is expected from them — 
mind this, young ladies !— and they 
can do things with impunity that would 
make an Englishman ridiculous. How, 
indeed, is this quadrilling to be ma- 
naged? If a man capers like a 
dancing-master, as Frenchmen did a 
few years ago, the girls naturally laugh 
and shy him; if he only walks through 
the figures, as most men do now, he is 
ridiculous in another extreme, and 
ofien afiected into the bargain: the 
juste milieu is no more attainable in 
dancing than in politics. 

Now, what has the Continent to 
shew, that can compare to the country 
life of which we have been speaking ? 
Nothing whatever: the poor things 
never even attempt it; for the Italian 
villeygialura is hardly worth mention- 
ing. Besides, summer life in England 
is not confined to the seats of the no- 
bility. There are our incomparable 
watcring-places, Cheltenham, Leaming- 
ton, Pitcaithly in Scotland, and a host 
of sea-bathing places, the names of 
which { forget, but the least known of 
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which leave the best of the foreign Spas 
immeasurably behind in point of real 
gaiety. True it is, that the English 
have lately helped to enliven Baden, 
Carlsbad, and Lucca ; but that is only 
English life (which deteriorates fast 
out of England) transplanted to the 
Continent: in themselves, the conti- 
nental watering-places are as dull as 
possible. You may dine with the same 
foreigners, at the same table d’héte, for 
a month together, and know no more 
of them at the end of the time than 
the first day you met. If they were 
French, they would never think of 
saying a polite word to you; if Ger- 
mans, they would leave you, at the 
end of dinner, with the courteous salu- 
tation of Gesegnete Mahlzeit: you 
then see nothing more of them for the 
next twenty- -four hours, unless, perhaps, 
at the gambling-table, which is their 
sole resource. 

Lucca is a regular nest of gamblers, 
sharpers, and adventurers; and the life 
there is low life indeed. At all the 
German watering - places, gambling, 
and gambling alone, is the order of 
the day ; but at Carlsbad and Toplitz, 
in Bohemia, visitors must forego the 
delights of the faro-bank : the Austrian 
government allow no public tables, 
though a good deal must be carried on 
in private, for there is always a num- 
ber of acknowledged black-legs at both 
places. Of all these places, ‘Baden is 
the most beautiful in point of situation ; 
Carlsbad the most curious and pic- 
turesque; Touplitz the finest town, and 
most interesting as regards the neigh- 
bourhood. Baden is situated in a rich 
and luxuriant valley, surrounded by 
finely wooded hills; but Carlsbad is 
at the very bottom ofa steep and nar- 
row ravine, the wood-covered sides of 
which rise on both sides close behind 
the town, and render it very damp, 
and, I should think, very unhealthy. 
I have sometimes looked into the ravine 
after the sun had, for two or three 
hours, been shining brightly above the 
horizon, and found the town totally 
invisible, owing to the thick haze which 
still rested heavily upon it. 

As to the quality of the waters that 
people drink and bathe in at these dif- 
ferent places, I know nothing about 


them, and am not writing for those 
who go to watering-places ‘for the be- 
nefit of the springs, but for those who 
go for amusement—a far better source 
of health than all the minerals in the 
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world ; and those who seek for amuse- 
ment, and the health of spirits that 
result from it, must go to English and 
not to foreign watering- places. 

At Harrowgate, Cheltenham, and at 
all our spas, people generally go to 
please and be pleased ; unless, indeed, 
some pretenders to fashion get in among 
you, and spoil sport by their affectation. 
At all the English watering-places, 
early rising is the order of the day ; in 
itself a sure source of good spirits, if 
continued for a week only. After 
breakfast you ride, walk, drive, group 
into pleasant parties for discourse, and, 
if the truth must be told, you also flirt 
a little ; but in a moderate way, and 
not in the extravagant manner in which 
English women flirt on the Continent, 
where it should be most particularly 
avoided. Continental women, what- 
ever they do, never flirt; and the men, 
not understanding the thing, take it for 
a great deal more than it really means, 
and often speak of English ladies in a 
manner not over-flattering to our na- 
tional character. Watering-place even- 
ings are, like other evenings when 
cheerful people meet, dedicated to 
dancing, music, and all the amusemens 
du saison. As to the living at all these 
places, it is extremely good; all the 
first-rate houses keep excellent tables ; 
and, if not superior to the Baden tables 
d’hotes, they are not inferior to the best. 

Since I formerly gave you an ac- 
count of hotels and boarding-houses, a 
new establishment of the latter kind 
has been set up at Leamington, under 
the name of Waterloo House; it is 
kept by my good friend, Mrs. Startin. 
It is fully equal to the Priory at Chel- 
tenham; which means, that it is dis- 
tinguished for comfort, elegance, and 
respectability—for every thing, in fact, 
that can be wished for in such an 
establishment. 

Now, these elegant and first-rate 
boarding-houses, the pleasantest of all 
pleasant abodes (though La 
sometimes pretend to run them down), 
are totally unknown on the Continent. 
They have often been attempted, and 
you find some in Paris, and in other 
places ; but they are complete failures : 
and a French lady, who came over to 
inspect some of our first-rate houses, 
with a view to set up one in Paris, 
declared “ gu’elle avait versé des larmes 
de douleur” on perceiving the impos- 
sibility of keeping up such an esta- 
blishment in France. Why it should 
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be so, I do not exactly see; for they 
have good hotels and excellent ¢ab/es 
@hétes: but there is, I suspect, a con- 
stant attention to neatness and regu- 
larity required in a_ well-supported 
boarding-house, to which foreign ser- 
vants cannot he trained. Mrs. Clerk’s 
boarding-house at Florence is, how- 
ever, to be recommended ; for it is one 
of the few places in Italy at which you 
meet with any thing like comfort or 
attention. 

Of the rest of our country life, 
hunting, shooting, racing, coursing, I 
say nothing; and of fishing, 1 know 
nothing; but it is worth a sportsman’s 
while to make a continental tour, on 
purpose to see what they call sport 
on the other side of the water. 
Of hunting they know absolutely no- 
thing, for a stag-hunt in a royal forest 
is nothing in the way of sport. Their 
mode of shooting, unless on occasion 
of those vile slaughter-scenes called 
battues, is little better than poaching. 
Their dogs are slow, cover no ground ; 
and ifa man has, in his stealthy pro- 
gress, killed a hare and brace of birds, 
he thinks he has done marvels. The 
deer-stalking and wild-boar hunting in 
Mecklenburg are the only things that I 
ever saw resembling sport on the Con- 
tinent. I have a high admiration for 
Mr. Lloyd and his northern field- 
sports, but I have myself hunted bears 
and ourhahns, and would not give a 
single gallop after a pack of fox-hounds 
for all the sports of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

A dautres. In England you see 
life and bustle in every part of the 
country, from distant John O’Groat’s 
to St. James’s; on the Continent you 
meet with stagnation only. At the 
distance of a mile from the barriers of 
Paris or Vienna, you might fancy 
yourself in an uninhabited country ; 
and at a stone’s throw from the gates 
of Berlin you see a desert of Zahara 
before you, without the trouble of going 
to Africa. Rome is approached through 
the Pontine Marshes on one side, and 
through the desolate and ruin-covered 
Campagna on the other. But, of all 
the capitals of Europe, Lisbon has the 
most singular and melancholy ap- 
proaches. The main streets of the 
leading suburbs are composed of fine, 
large, stone houses, massively built, 
and ornamented with fine balconies; 
in front they almost look like palaces. 
On close inspection, they prove to be 
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little more than roofless ruins, u - 
inhabited, and falling rapidly to decay. 
What had become of the once wealthy 
occupants I never could conjecture. 
You see a great deal of the same sort 
of thing in Spain and Italy; and I 
have discovered traces of it at Middle- 
burg, in Walcheren, once the emporium 
of the Dutch East India trade, as well 
as in the larger and once flourishing 
towns of Belgium. It is the heritage 
that “opulence departed leaves be- 
hind.” 

1 have travelled from the Alps to 
Calais without meeting, outside the 
walls of Paris, ten gentlemen’s car- 
riages by the way; and most of those 
I met were English. I have hardly 
seen a gentleman’s house during the 
journey; and as to bustle, building, or 
activity of any kind, it was entirely 
out of the question. No: travel through 
la belle France in whatever direction 
you will, you see only wide, desolate- 
looking, and uninclosed fields ; ruinous 
and uncleanly country towns; a very 
few chdleaux,always dilapidated ; hardly 
a village, and scarcely ever a peasant’s 
cottage. In your progress you meet 
with some roulage carts, lumbering 
diligences, and an occasional malle- 
poste. As to the country-people, the 
fewer you meet the better; for they are 
ugly, uncleanly, and boorish, and — 
the men, at least — are invariably rude 
when the opportunity is offered them. 

But Paris—its dinners, balls, parties, 
masquerades, long-champs, the plays, 
operas, cafés, restaurateurs, &e., &c., 
&e.! Well, every body has heard all 
this enumerated before now; but look 
at the things so pompously blazoned 
forth, and compare them with what 
we have in England, and then see how 
the account will stand. Few could, 
as you well know, Mr. Yorke, have 
had better opportunities of judging of 
French dinners than the writer of this 
letter ; and he has, therefore, great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
fact, that there are, at least, a dozen of 
persons in Paris who understand the 
art of giving dinners, and give very 
good ones. But, even then, the best 
of these — Louis Philippe excepted — 
is still behind a third-rate English 
Amphitryon. Besides, few Frenchmen 
give dinners; it is not exactly the 
custom of the country: and so much 
the better, indeed ; for I hardly ever 
saw a Frenchman who could eat a 
dinner with ordinary decency. Their 
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evening parties, or soirées, again, are 
absolutely ridiculous. Ifthe company 
is small, the ladies are drawn up near 
the fire, in two half-circles, like the 
two arms of the Ramsgate pier, just as 
stiff and formal. If the party is nu- 
merous, they are ranged along on either 
sofas or ottomans, but always in close 
order and unbroken lines; so that no 
gentleman can occupy an intermediate 
seat. Having made your bow to the 
lady of the house, you parade up and 
down the lines of dowagers and married 
ladies, say your say, and then take 
your departure, just as wise as when 
you came in. The gentlemen only are 
allowed the range of the room, if I 
may so express myself; the ladies 
never move about, and there is nothing 
like society in the whole affair. There 
is no breaking off in groups, no fun, 
frolic, nor cheerfulness of any kind. 
Politics, scandal, philosophy, form the 
subjects of conversation; love and sen- 
timent are no longer the vogue, for, at 
present, it is fashionable for French 
women to be sage and domesticated ; 
and, as you know, unmarried women 
never join in such parties. The same 
system renders the so much vaunted 
balls as bad as the soirées; for, though 
you may dance with a pretty girl, you 
cannot speak to her—or, at least, she 
hardly answers or looks up to you; so 
that, after having figured in your quad- 
rille, or contre-dance, properly, you 
must just take da belle back to her 
aunt, mother, or patroness, to whom 
all your fine speeches must be ad- 
dressed. 

While on the subject of balls, I must 
here tell what Count Bismark says 
about them. He lately went to Peters- 
burg, on a special invitation from the 
emperor, and returned covered with 
stars, orders, and decorations of every 
kind ; and was no sooner fixed again in 
his good Wirtemberg quarters, than he 
set about writing a book, to acquaint 
the world with his splendid reception 
in Russia, and to extol the grandeur 
and excellence of every thing Russian. 
Since the time of Catherine II. all 
Russian sovereigns have been ex- 
tremely generous to foreigners, parti- 
cularly to literary men, and have felt 
the benefit of such wise conduct; for 
the most absolute and tyrannical go- 
vernment in Europe has, on the Con- 
tinent, the reputation of being the most 
liberal in the world. England, on the 
other hand, is looked upon as the most 
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illiberal government, and most selfish 
nation. Mais, a votre bal, M. le 
Comte. A ball is for us men like a 
sunbeam of spring. It rejoices and 
warms us; and, if it affords us any 
pleasant conversation, it animates and 
fortifies us, and inspires us with bril- 
liant ideas. Is this occasioned by the 
recollection of the rapidity with which 
the flow ers of youth fade away ? —-No, 
indeed, there is nothing animating in 
the recollection.—* Is it the natural 
tendency of bright eyes and a transpa- 
rent skin to make us more brilliant and 
more gay ?”—The very natural tend- 
ency, indeed.—‘“ The quadrille and 
mazourka set off beauty to the greatest 
advantage, by the graceful elegance of 
their movements. Pearls and dia- 
monds are accessaries that never injure 
a pretty woman; but real beauty needs 
them not in order to attract the heart. 
The ball-room was also full of fine- 
looking men. Most of the Russians 
have fine heads, with delicate and 
agreeably formed features, ‘Their eyes, 
if not always of the finest water, give 
evidence of prudeut adroitness; and 
the talent of silence is eloquently de- 
picted round their lips.” 

Now, this is the first time we ever 
met with a continental writer who 
seemed to have a just idea of the ta- 
lent for silence. This sort of eloquence 
is uct much known abroad, and but 
indifferently understood even in our 
own country. Silence requires, in- 
deed, great genius — more, perhaps, 
than speaking ;— and few are gifted 
with the talent. You see plenty of 
men, and women too, who say nothing 
in society: some are sulky, and will 
not even give utterance to the dull and 
heavy thoughts they conceive; others 
are simply stupid, and cannot speak at 
all; some are bashful, and over- 
whelmed with the weight of their own 
silence ; some overwhelmed with the 
weight of dinner. Occasionally you see 
men too proud to join in conversation 
with the company they deign to meet ; 
at others you fall in with persons who 
are too fine, vapid, and affected to 
talk : the former are stupid, the latter 
silly. All these classes you find in 
England, as well as on the Continent ; 
but the man who is gracefully silent, 
whose silence is more flattering than 
the best of compliments, who listens 
with easy attention to the saddest pos- 
sible twaddle, whether foreign or do- 
mestic, and delights the speaker with 
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the i impression his words seem to pro- 
duce,— the man who only throws in an 
assenting smile, puts a single well- 
timed question, or expresses a doubt 
certain of being easily removed, is 
really a man of genius, a sort of non- 
pare, and the Tarest of all appari- 
tions in modern society. You. never 
see a foreigner possessed of sufticient 
tact for this kind of silence: in France 
you meet with a good deal of rude, sulky, 
and affected silence, put on in order 
to be thought profound, p! hilosophical, 
and independent; but the graceful 
silencieux is a character totally un- 
known on the Continent. I am not 
certain whether IL have not met with a 
nearer approach to this character among 
the younger branches of the Roman 
nobility than among any other cla 
of foreigners I have ever acuadaiall 
with : they are often graceful and po- 
lite, and seem to possess some tact; 
but their manner is too much that of 
the timid mendicant to produce the 
proper efect. 

but, if we do not meet the graceful 
man of silence on the Continent, what 
shoals of bores are encountered at 
every turn! The very idea would de- 
ter us from ever crossing the Channel, 
were it not for the pleasure of escaping 
from the persecution of British bores, 
who yield in nothing to heir neigh- 
bours: we know the certain evils we 
have to encounter, and, with our eyes 
open, plunge into Scylia for the pur- 
pose of avoiding Charybdis. 

It is, of course, impossible here to 
give any thing more thana mere outline 
of some of the legions of the army of 
bores,— each legion being, besides, 
composed of principes, triar ii, hastati, 
and subdivided into cohorts, centuries, 
and manipuli,—each class and subdivi- 
sion being distinguished for some pecu- 
liar excellence of its own. We shall, 
therefore, take a few specimens only 
from each le gion. 

To begin with the talkers, the primi- 
pili of every legion. First comes the 
man who silences a whole party by his 
sole power of lungs. All sabjecis we 
alike to him ; he speaks on every topic 
with equal fluency, is never at a loss, 
and allows no one else to uttera word ; 
he silences, without the least cere- 
mony, every attempt at in terruption, 
however cleverly nanaged,—calls out, 
“ T beg your pardon !” in a tone that 
shews how ill-used he thinks himself,— 
or shuts your mouth with, “ One mi- 
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nute, if you please, sir!’ as much as to 

say, You are surely a very ill-bred 
fellow. Then you have the talker 
who gives you an account of his dogs, 
horses, lambs, or children: whatever 
is his must, he thinks, interest you, and 
you are doomed to listen, however re- 
solutely you may attempt to change 
the current of the conversation. ‘To 
the same class belongs the lawyer who 
bores you with briefs, and the wit of 
the courts; the soldier who proses of 
his promotion and mess adventures ; 
the author rejoicing in his first work, 
er three-page article in some unknown 
journal: all men, in fact, who inflict 
professional subjects on general society 
ue confirmed bores. 

Next come the dear friends ; and 
first is he who, in your distress, comes 
to give you good advice,—who tells 
you of his own admirable prudence, if 
you have been extravagant, or boasts of 
his stoicism, if you have fallen hope- 
lessly in love. Ife has a hundred re- 
medies for the headach his presence 
occasions ; and, finding you well in 
health, though ill in spirits, never 
leaves you till you are a sufferer in 
both. Next is the friend who consults 
you on his own affairs ; and, fully con- 
scious that you can afford him no aid 
in his difficulties, and determined to 
take no advice even if you could give 
it, heaps upon you as great a share of 
suffering as he can make you carry, 
though perfectly aware that it will not 
lighten his own load by a single ounce. 
Set down all persons who talk of their 
own affairs as bores par excellence. 

[ have always had a great desire to 
be Grand Vizier, with the full power of 
having offenders pounded in a mortar, 
without any tedious process of trial. 
low delightful it would be to see the 
criminals writhing beneath the blows 
of the mighty pestle, and suffering 
in their turn for all the pommellings 
they had inflicted on society! There 
you would see the lady or gentleman 
who pay s long visits, and, meeting you 

at the door with your hat on, and just 
on the eve of sal lying forth, keeps you 
at the - ide till the beauty of the day 
is passed, and then takes his leave, 
hoping that “ he has not detained you.” 

Button-holders need not be men- 
tioned, as the race 13 nearly extinct ; 
but there the man of jests and 





ibs, always ready to break in upon 
ny Conversation, however pleasant and 
auimated ; 


the same may be said of the 
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punster, constantly on the watch to fire 
offhis vile pun. It should be fairly un- 

derstood,— and any deviation from the 

rule should condemn to the mortar,— _ 
that puns and squibs are allowed only 

in lighter conversation, when people 

are anxious for a laugh, and jumping 

from one subject to another in search 

ofa little sport. All interruptions to 

the pursuits or conversation of others, 

whether by pun or otherwise, are proofs 

of ill-breeding: you may give effect to 

any thing you have been saying by a 

pun, or may overthrow by a squib any 

thing that has been urged against you ; 

but it is only an angry argument or 

discourse that, with good manners, can 

be turned and broken in upon by an 

idle jest. 

After the punster comes the man of 
points and epigrams, not a single tone 
or syllable of whose saying can be lost 
without ruining the whole meaning: 
this bore forces you to keep your atten- 
tion painfully and constantly on the 
stretch, in order that you may reply 
correctly to his poariinne S. 

Mercy on us! of what is composed 
the mighty cohort next bearing down 
upon us? It is formed of the talkers 
and visitors who laudably exert them- 
selves to inflict as much pain as possi- 
ble on all their friends and acquaint- 
ances. They remind you of your faults, 
follies, errors, and misfortunes; con- 
dole with you over ruined hopes and 
vanished prospects—extolling the great- 
ness at which you might have arrived 
had you followed their good counsel or 
example. 

Then there is the angry, or argument- 
ative bore, who fastens an argument 
upon you at every word ; cannot listen 
to your replies, and answers in wrath 
before he can possibly know what you 
were going to say. In the same line 
is the clever bore, who takes up every 
idle speech to shew his wisdom at a 
cheap rate. If you say, “ Hang the 
weather” before such a man, he im- 
mediately proves, by logical demon- 
stration, that the weather has no neck 
by which it can be suspended. 

The grave expounder of truisms, also, 
belongs to this class. Ele cannot allow 
the most ordinary conversation to go on 
without entering into proofs and details 
familiar to every child nine years of 
age; and the tenor of his discourse, 

however courteous in terms and man- 
ner, pays you the compliment of sup- 
posing that you have just fallen from 
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some other planet, in total and absolute 
ignorance of every thing connected 
with this little world of ours. All 
foreigners are particularly great at this 
style of boring. 

But we shall never have done. 
Banquo’s glass was nothing to this; for 
here we have the man who, week after 
week, and year after year, constantly 
talks on the same eternal subject : be it 
summer or winter, noon, night, or 
morning ; be you gay or sad, in health 
or in suffering, you must still hear the 
hammering of the one ceaseless topic, 
till your head and heart are crushed 
beneath the blows of the wooden- 
tongued mallet. 

Though last, not least, there is the 
silent bore, who disdains to take any 
interest in what is going on around 
him, answers only in surly monosylla- 
bles, but keeps his automaton post, 
firmly fixed both at table and in the 
ball-room. When a man goes to par- 
ties, he should not only put on his 
best clothes, but his best spirits also ; 
and, if he has neither good spirits nor 
good clothes, he should make himself 
scarce, and leave the world to console 
itself the best way it can. 

But I am digressing, and must 
return, to take leave of Paris balls, 
where you cannot add a little pleasant 
flirtation to your dancing ; for, say 
what you will, there is no really plea- 
sant society without at least a sprin- 
kling of young girls. Married women 
are no doubt, very charming in con- 
versation—livelier, perhaps, than the 
unmarried ; but, then, they are mar- 
ried,— there is an impassable barrier 
between you. They can only be looked 
upon as beautiful and intellectual 
statues, perhaps, if such an idea is 
comprehensible: you are obliged to 
keep a guard upon the heart, which is 
a bore ; for you like to have the plea- 
sure of throwing it about in every di- 
rection, and falling in love exactly at 
your own good will and pleasure. You 
go, or should go, into society with a 
heart expanded, and open to every 
charming impression; but against the 
married dears you must keep it shut. 
Besides things which I shall not men- 
tion, we do not like to feel ourselves 
absolutely nothing in the estimation, or 
affection rather, of a pretty woman, 
who makes the heart throb again at 
first sight: that I am not ignorant of 
the occasional exception to this rule of 
indifference, I shall shew presently. 
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We have done with Paris, there- 
fore; its plays, operas, cafés, and re- 
staurans, we can have nothing to do 
with ; for no one really acquainted with 
life deigns to frequent such places in 
London, except as a sort of dernier 
ressort. 

Before we part, we must take a look 
at Boulogne; it is a sort of English 
colony, and therefore deserving of no- 
tice. For a French country town, 
Boulogne is rather a pretty and a bust- 
ling place, and owes its prosperity, ac- 
cording to the Calais newspaper, which 
is very angry with the Boulonais, to 
la gourmandise et la balourdise An- 
glaise. In return for the money which 
we spend among them, the people of 
Boulogne are in a slight degree less 
rude and boorish than the rest of their 
compatriots. Uncourteous they are atall 
times, but not always actively rude ; for 
there is a strong sprinkling of gens 
d’armes among them, who on all occa- 
sions act as masters of the ceremonies. 
In England, we should be shocked at 
the rudeness of shopkeepers, waiters, 
attendants, and all the classes strangers 
generally come in contact with at such 
places; but in France, Italy, and 
Switzerland, we take these things 
quietly, and term the people vastly civil 
whenever they do not insult us. The 
coarse boorishness which French shop- 
keepers put on, to shew what they 
fancy independence, cannot possibly be 
exceeded ; but the better class are far 
from being the knaves and extortioners 
that we generally term them ;: they are 
honest and upright in their dealings, 
highly respectable in matters of bu- 
siness, and may be very safely relied 
upon; though it is, of course, possible 
that the English may have spoiled those 
of Boulogne: suspicious customers 
will soon make bad dealers. 

As to English life at Boulogne, it is 
a poor affair. Riding on French 
horses, with French saddles and bridles, 
forms part of the summer amusements, 
from which you may judge of the rest ; 
some drive in hired vehicles of all sorts 
and shapes,— for few of the resident 
families keep their own carriage; nor 
is the country worth driving in,—as it 
is bleak, open, and dreary. French so- 
ciety there is none. Some old families 
still linger about the haute-ville ; but, 
when not mere lodging-house keepers, 
they are very poor, and live in a very 
retired manner. As a bathing quarter, 
Boulogne is well situated ; the beach 
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is good, and you can bathe at nearly all 
times of tide: the warm baths, also, 
are pretty fair, though far inferior in 
point of style to those you see in Eng- 
land. The grand attraction of the place, 
is, however, the so-called “ Establish- 
ment”’—a large reading-room, near 
the beach, where four English papers 
are taken in for the benefit of the whole 
British population of Boulogne. Not 
a single magazine or review is found 
on its tables; your only account of 
English literature must be derived 
from the Revue Britannique, a French 
periodical, that pretends to give trans- 
lations from the English ones; and 
such translations!—it was only by means 
of the title that I was able to recognise 
my last article in Fraser’s Magazine: 
there was not a single sentence cor- 
rectly rendered. The French cannot 
even translate a good magazine article, 
much less can they write one that is 
readable ; and yet you constantly hear 
our travelled dandies and would-he 
fashionables extol the wit, spirit, 
genius, and intelligence of the people ! 
Béranger’s songs excepted, the modern 
French have not produced a single 
work that will outlast the present ge- 
neration; they have not produced a 
single work that has been deemed 
worth translating, or, rather, that has 
succeeded as a translation. That is 
our fault, the blockheads will say ; it 
is no such thing, however,— for we 
have hosts of good and first-rate trans- 
lators; but foreign literature cannot 
furnish us with books worth rendering 
into English. Some one shewed me, 
not long ago, a MS. translation of 
Grillparser’s Ancestress; it was in 
rhyme, and corresponded exactly to 
the measure of the original: it was 
spirited and beautiful, and by whom 
do you think that it was executed ? 
By the lovely and gifted authoress of 
Three Nights in a Life, a young lady 
of two or three and twenty. 

If literature is at low ebb in France, 
painting is at a lower ebb still. Ex- 
cept Vernet, there is not a painter in 
the country, nor, indeed, in Germany 
or Italy either, who would rank even 
third-rate here. Water-colour paint- 
ing is hardly known on the Continent ; 
and as to the style of Cruikshank—I 
hardly know what it should be called — 
it is totally unknown. Where there is 
neither wit, whim, nor humour, we 
cannot, of course, look for caricature. 
Talk of the Continent, indeed, or any 
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thing thereon! why, it was only in- 
tended as a foil for this our tight little 
island. 

Speaking of literature, there is one 
curious circumstance that would com- 
pletely settle the case in our favour, if 
a doubt had ever been entertained on 
the subject. Of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of private soldiers who during 
the last war fought under Napoleon, or 
the republic, not one ever wrote a 
book, giving an account of the life and 
adventures of French soldiers ; for the 
Adventures of a French Corporal was a 
gross and stupid forgery, got up for 
the benefit of an English publisher. 
We never had a quarter of the number 
of troops in the field that the French 
had, and yet we have three or four ex- 
cellent books written by private sol- 
diers. Our soldiers were, besides, of 
the humblest rank of our population, — 
men who enlisted of their own accord, 
because they could find no employ- 
ment; whereas, the French army was 
composed of all classes; the ruthless 
conscription spared neither high nor 
low,—so that men of good family were 
reckoned by tens of thousands in the 
French ranks; and yet the humblest 
ranks of Britons beat them, not only in 
the fields of war, but in the fields of 
literature also. Our advantage holds 
equally good over the German armies. 
The German soldiers are also raised by 
conscription ; and though they had ten 
times more men in the field than we 
had, they have produced fewer books ; 
and the best of their books was written 
by a German soldierin the English army. 
And yet you constantly hear a set of 
foreign and domestic noodles reviling 
the character of the English soldiers, 
and upholding the composition of con- 
tinental armies at our expense. 

But, to return to Boulogne. During 
the season, there are twice-a-week balls 
at the Establishment,— that is, you 
have music, to which you may dance, 
if so disposed ; and most of the young 
people sport a toe, if not always a very 
light or fantastic one. In general, the 
rooms are crowded to excess, and with 
a very motley company, as any one 
may subscribe his twenty francs for a 
month. There is no master of the ce- 
remonies, a post that would be no 
sinecure; but, dirty boots and greasy 
French coats excepted, things go on 
pretty smoothly, nevertheless. No in- 
troduction is necessary to ask a lady to 
dance; you go up, sans fagons, to the 
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prettiest girl in the room, and, though 
you have never seen her before, you 
may ask her at once; and, unless she 
is engaged, she must dance with you, 
be you bore or bear, or she must sit still 
during the rest of the evening. This 
is a law de rigeur ; and the French insist 
on its fulfilment to the very letter, and 
fancy that they have achieved a mighty 
triumph, if they make some poor, in- 
experienced thing sit still a whole 
, merely because she had made 
a mistake about a partner. The 
French are a brave people, and have 
performed many gallant actions; but 
in time of peace they really should give 
their valour a little rest. To us, who 
recollect a certain chase from Lisbon 
to Toulouse, and from Waterloo to 
Paris, this exuberance of courage on 
every occasion, whether of business or 
amusement, seems rather déplacé. Cou- 
rage in danger is all very well, and the 
French have shewn that they have their 
full share of it; but to change a far- 
thing or hand a chair with the valour 
of ** Turk Gregory himself”’ is, I opine, 
a little silly. Of Portuguese, Spaniards, 
and Italians, it is needless to speak : as 
they took care to display no bravery in 
war, they may be excused for shewing 
it in peace. This ball-room law some- 
times makes our young countrywomen 
look very foolish; they declare loudly 
against it; and yet I have seen pretty 
dears who would hardly deign to ac- 
cept a partner from the master of the 
ceremonies at Cheltenham, walk out as 
meekly as possible with the first black- 
leg that asked them at Boulogne. 
There is not one of these vapid and in- 
flated exclusives that is not as cringing 
as possible on the other side of the 
water. 

Boulogne has the most fishy and in- 
famous smell of : my place on the Con- 
tinent, which is saying a great deal. 
Of the price of living I can form no 
estimate, being a travelling bachelor, 
who finds E ngland the cheapest place 
in the world. Meurice’s Iotel, is, I 
suspect, the best in the place; but 
there are several that are good, without 
being extravagant. The time when 
you could not walk the streets of Bou- 
logne without a pack of cards in one 
pocket and a pair of pistols in the 
other, has saad away ; for [ saw 
little gambling, and heard of no duel- 
ling. When rows take place, the 
Vrench are invariably the aggressors ; 
and la justice Frangaise invariably de- 
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cides in favour of the French, however 
brutal and offensive their conduct may 
have been. 

A few French and Flemish families 
visit Boulogne for the benefit of sea- 
bathing. The importation of black- 
legs is not, I suspect, considerable ; at 
least les chevaliers d'industrie ae of a 
very low order. Of fortune-hunting I 
saw nothing, as there is, I suspect, 
but little fortune to hunt: there were, 
however, a number of pretty English 
women among the crowd. 

Of the ladies’ schools at Boulogne I 
shall speak when I write my great 
work on feimale education ; at present 
I can only say that, as a_ general 
school for young ladies, Boulogne is 
the worst place in the world. I do not 
mean to say that there is any thing 
dangerous to female virtue, far from 
it,—for the gentlemen, French and 
English, are in general of a very in- 
ferior caste ; but the young become ac- 
customed to a life of idle excitement. 
The business of their lives is to* look 
out for new arrivals by the steam- 
packets ; to plan rides, drives, and 
walks with utter strangers, fourth-rate 
dandies in general; scrambling over 
rocks and sand-hills; speculating on 
the prospects of good partners for the 
next ball; wondering who was the 
gentleman “ I danced the third qua- 
drille, or first waltz, with,’— delighted 
to find him a guardsman —shocked to 
find that he was only the guard of the 
French diligence. There is nothing 
like domestic life, or preparation for 
domestic life, at Boulogne; it is the 
life of a second-rate watering place 
continued, not for a few weeks, when 
such change and excitement is bene- 
ficial both to body and mind ; but 
continued for months or years, when 
it becomes detrimental to reserve, 
sensibility,—to just appreciation and 
love for the real happiness of retire- 
ment and domestic life,—to all, in 
fact, that is charming and attractiv. 
in female character. I recollect som¢ 
first-rate English girls — first-rate as to 
head, heart beauty, talents, and ac- 
complishments — unable , after a fer 
months stay at Boulogne, to entertain 
two or three old-fashioned people, 
during a sober English tea-drinking 
visit. The eldest girl, one of the live- 
liest and wittiest girls in all Boulogue, 
nearly fell asleep on the sofa near 
Monsieur le Marquis de something, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies ! 
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I know the envious will ascribe these 
strictures on Boulogne to a something 
like a refusal which I experienced from 
a pretty little curly-headed, think-of- 
nothing, laugh-at-every-thing, school- 
girl hoyden of sixteen ; but this is mere 
malice. That I was most treacherously 
used by her is, indeed, true, as the 
world shall know in time; but these 
things never put me out of humour: 
indeed, I rather think I like the pretty 
dears the better for it; as a refusal 
is, after all, a great relief to the mind ; 
it is like a heavy burden taken off the 
breast,— you breathe at once more 
deeply and move freely. You may 
say, with Jaromir, in Grillpurzer’s 
Ancestress,— 


‘*Nun wohlan! es ist geschehen ! 
Wohl der Blitzstrahl hat geschlagen, 
Den die Wolke lang getragen, 

Und Ich athme wieder frey ; 
Fuhl Ich gleich es hat getroffen, 
Ist vernichted gleich mein hoffen, 
Doch ists’ ut,—es ist vorbey.” 


And, then, what an opening for fine 
speeches ! how you can talk of your 
attachment and admiration,— your 
crushed affections,— the happiness of 
your life blighted ! What disinterested 
compliments you can pay! how you 
can dwell on every feature of that 
lovely face,—for months and yeais the 
sole object of your thoughts ; — of that 
me anes and silver-toned voice which 
had made your very heart thrill again, 
and of those soul-be: ming eyes so long 
the guiding stars of your hopes and 
wishes ! All such things answer ad- 
mirably well, after having experienced 
a refusal, or what may be construed 
into one. Before such a repulse, a dif- 
ferent and more diffident tone is neces- 
sary ; and if you are accepted you may 
dispense with compliments, taking 
care, however, to preserve the tender 
tone, and not to display the cloven foot 
till after the ceremony, particularly if 
there is any cash in the question. As 
to all these fine speeches, after refusal, 
the lady will no doubt say that she 
can really no longer listen to such 
language ; you must therefore take 
care how you introduce them : it must 
always be in a light, easy, graceful, and 
playful manner,—never in an im- 
passioned manner, as if you were 
again pleading your cause; get a 
friendly reproof for talking nonsense, 
and nothing more. Ifwell managed, a 
refusal is a very pleasant sort of thing ; 
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it establishes you a privileged person— 
one who is no longer dangerous, having 
tried his best, and failed. With tact, 
skill, and delicacy, such a calamity 
may be turned to excellent account ; 
but it requires great management. 
There was my old friend, Lord Spoon- 
bill, who acquired great éc/at the other 
day with a set of envious women and 
second-rate dandies, for making the 
silliest speech possible on such an oc- 
casion. He had paid great attention to 
a very pretty girl, and ended by asking 
her in form: he was politely refused. 
Instead of doing the thing handsomely, 
and gaining a post in the lady’s favour, 
he ruined himself for ever. “W hy, » 
said the old peer, “ you did not think 
I was in earnest, did you?” The 
young lady, of course, thought him a 
poor subject indeed; and the foolish 
world only applauded, till some of us, 
who understand the thing, declared 
the speech to have been both rude and 
stupid. 

Before I go any further, I must here 
press a very important subject on the 
attention of Benedicks, and their better 
halves. Ifagentleman is happily mar- 
ried, and if a lady has got a good hus- 
band, though not exactly the paragon 
so few of us are supposed to be, I 
would recommend them never to throw 
themselves in the way of any of the 
lady’s previously rejected admirers. 
The husband knows nothing, perhaps, 
about the matter; and yet it is a trying 
affair for him. The truth is—and I 
say it with grief for us lords of the cre- 
ation—that few gentlemen are likely to 
improve on matrimonial acquaintance, 
The lover is polite, gentle, and 
duous,—to all appearance totally free 
from selfishness ; there is nothing 
coarse, grovelling, loutish, or gormand- 
ising about him. If he is not clever, 
he is kind; if not accomplish l, sin- 
cere and manly ; rhaps, 
be: witifully, sings delightfully, aud has 
various equally brilliant recommend- 
ations that pass very well before wed- 
lock, though never looked for afterwards. 
No very prudent wife likes to see her 
husband waltz; and by the end of the 
honey-moon, the once gentle and assi- 
duous lover may perhaps be observed, 
after every family dint nef, with his dress 
half unbutioned, fast asleep in his arm- 
chair, by the fire, g growling destruction 
to all who threaten to interrupt the quiet 
progress of digestion ; or the gentle and 
the kind may be seen in a towering rage, 
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because the fish is spoiled, or the mutton 
overdone: the selfishness of his nature 
breaks out at every item of expense 
which his appetite or vanity had occa- 
sioned ; while the admired sincerity de- 
generates into abrupt peevishness, and 
the boasted manliness into violence and 
abusive language. There is nothing 
which stamps a man so completely 
mindless as anger, and flying into a 
rage, as the term goes. The cause of 
friends, duty, injured innocence, may 
excuse warmth, and even passion ; but 
to see a man reddening with fury, and 
thundering with passion, about dinners, 
balls, books, horses, carriages, dresses, 
or other paltry sixpenny matters of his 
own, is a sure sign of his being a sneak- 
ing fellow ; for, in nine cases out of ten, 
this rage results from mere affectation, 
and is an attempt to conceal folly, ava- 
rice, and error, beneath an outbreaking 
of abuse. Now, women are not pre- 
pared for all these things; and there is, 
besides, so frequent a want of delicacy 
about our coarser sex, which the pretty 
dears only find out after marriage, that 
they can hardly fail to draw unfavour- 
able comparisons between the husband 
and the rejected lover, who never had 
an opportunity of shewing the cloven 
foot. ‘The rejected is only remembered 
as the polite, tender, and attentive. 
Female fancy, and pity also, augment 
the number of accomplishments, exactly 
in proportion as the husband’s defi- 
ciencies are discovered and enume- 
rated ; so that a rejected lover, of any 
pretension, has always a decided ad- 
vantage over a husband who is not 
absolute perfection. I warn the mar- 
ried, therefore, as I have known strange 
mischief happen in consequence of such 
unexpected meetings. 

A lady, tall, stately, cold—for the 
fire of her heart had never been 
awakened— but dignified and beau- 
tiful, refused one, who sought her 
though she loved him not. The re- 
jected of her heart was a soldier, 
who “had in many a battle been,” 
had been undeservedly beloved by 
many, and on whom,— inured to scenes 
of fear and folly,—love sat lightly 
as danger itself. The lady married, 
and the soldier bowed at another 
shrine. Three years had passed away, 
when they met with altered hearts in a 
distant land. The soldier's affections 
were with a fair daughter of the north, 
who dwelt by Allan’s sparkling stream ; 
and the lady’s heart had recoiled from 
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the husband of her choice, and turned 
to him who had loved her, but whose 
love was extinguished. It was strange, 
wild, and fearful the scene of that ex- 
planation. She sought out the man 
who sought her not; and when she 
found that the former lover came but 
as a friend, and that his heart was 
estranged, she, the cold, the stately, 
the beautiful, the accomplished, be- 
came the fervent and passionate sup- 
pliant for the love she had rejected — 
for that love, the fancied possession of 
which had supported her in sorrow 
and affliction, when she found that 
all her hopes of earthly happiness 
vanished. 

That soldier had witnessed many a 
scene of death and fear, but never was 
his heart so shaken as by that lady’s 
burst of passion and despair. At the 
mention of her husband, her soul- 
beaming eyes flashed fire, fierce as the 
volcano within sight of which the par- 
ties met; and her face, more beautiful 
than the most perfect model collected 
in that land of bygone beauty, was 
distorted to fiendish hatred when her 
ruined hopes were mentioned. She 
felt within her the power of great 
and ardent affection ; found herself tied 
to one on whom that affection could 
rest no more; and it was terrible to 
behold strong passion, deep feeling, 
and all that could render life brilliant 
and happy, cast, at the very outset, a 
helpless wreck on a barren and desolate 
shore. And yet the husband who had 
caused all this ruin was, in the world’s 
eye, looked upon as a “ very proper 
man.” And in many respects he was 
so ; but he was a commonplace person, 
and praised by the world on that very 
account: for we are all ready to praise 
those from whom we can dread no ri- 
valry, though slow to praise merit, till 
it can no longer be repressed. The 
lady had taken him on the world’s as- 
surance, before she knew either him or 
herself. But knowledge came in time, 
and brought, as before, death in its 
train. 

It is not unusual for gentlemen to 
say that no one need be exposed to a 
refusal, as the result of every proposal 
may easily be foreseen. But this is 
* all my eye, Betty ;” for it is to sup- 
pose that there are no clever jilts and 
coquettes in the world—that passion 
never blinds us weak mortals—and 
that we are never induced, even with 
our eyes open, to try a last desperate 
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effort to obtain life, bliss, happiness, 
and all that earth holds worth existing 
for. Or, if you are only running a tilt 
at money, is not a hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth the chance of a pro- 
posal? I have known men crawl, 
year after year, in the dust, for a 
twentieth part of the sum. To sup- 
pose that you need not expose your- 
self to a refusal, is also to suppose that 
girls never mean yes, though they say 
no, out of mere gentle, genuine, lovely 
female timidity. I recollect a very 
pretty young girl, who intended to take 
me from the first, and who, though I 
had got her mother’s consent, owing 
to some mistake the good lady made 
about my rent-roll, required ten days 
of laughing, blushing, and evading, 
before she could say yes. I forget what 
broke off the match, but can never for- 
get the yes. A hundred refusals may 
be given to the winds; but one single 
acceptance should be cherished in the 
heart for ever and ever. 

I intended here to have said some- 
thing about refusal generally ; but find 
it impossible to do justice to the sub- 
ject, without going into a detail of the 
motives that generally influence the 
proposals; and this is, at present, 
entirely out of the question. The re- 
lative merit of the parties must also be 
taken into account, in touching on this 
delicate topic : so that for the present 
we can only glance at it. 

Where love has not paved the way 
for the gentle swain, he must of course 
trust to his wealth, rank, station—to 
some great éclat or advantage the mar- 
riage will confer on the lady elect: for 
I am not speaking exactly of the shoals 
of pretty dears, who say yes merely be- 
cause they are asked. Ifa man of fair 
pretensions is refused under such cir- 
cumstances, he must just conclude that 
he has not offered high enough, or that 
the lady is, as the world say, a romantic 
girl, and will not give her hand without 
her heart: and when you can neither 
win nor buy a heart, sound a retreat in 
good time, and say as little about the 
matter as possible. 

The ofier of a moderately wealthy 
man, who is not beloved, but who is 
of the kind that may be loved, will 
often be accepted, where greater wealth, 
with fewer personal advantages, would 
be refused. Interest is still the object ; 
but it is not the sort of interest that 
will go the whole hog for rank and 
distinction. Most matches in the higher 
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and middling ranks are of this half and 
half sort: the lady takes her chance of 
the husband —for a consideration. 

Then, again, a gentleman, who is 
actually beloved, shall be refused, 
because duties intervene ; or he may 
be poor, or not sufficiently wealthy for 
the lady’s ambitious views: her love 
of distinction and fashionable notoriety 
outweigh her love for the dear fellow. 
The oddest thing ofall is to see women 
of rank and wealth marrying for addi- 
tional rank and wealth, instead of mar- 
rying for love. 

But, though it is impossible to say 
any thing very much to the purpose 
about refusals generally, a little tact 
and observation will always tell you 
whether the girl who refused you would 
have been worth having, had she ac- 
cepted. I am speaking of verbal com- 
munications only ; as nobody ever writes 
who can speak. It is usual, in all 
cases of refusal, for the lady to say 
that she is deeply grateful for the 
honour you have done her; but, feel- 
ing only friendship for you, she regrets 
that she cannot accept your proposal, 
&e. &c. I have heard the words so 
often, that I know them by heart. 
The words, however varied, signify 
little; it is the tone and manner in 
which they are pronounced that must 
guide you in formiug your estimate of 
the cruel one. If they are pronounced 
with evident marks of sorrow, instead 
of triumph, shewing unfeigned regret 
for having caused pain which she could 
not alleviate—if her voice is soft, 
broken and tremulous—her eye dim- 
med with a half formed tear, which it 
requires even an effort to subdue,— 
then, I say, you may share in her sor- 
row, for you have probably lost a prize 
worth gaining ; but though you grieve, 
you may also hope, if you are a man 
of any pretension, for there is evidently 
good feeling to build upon. Do not, 
therefore, fly out, and make an idiot 
of yourself, on receiving your refusal ; 
submit with a good grace; solicit a 
continuance of friendship, to support 
you under the heart-crushing affliction 
you have sustained. Take her hand at 
parting ; kiss it fervently, but quietly ; 
no outré conduct of any kind—jest a 
little at the expense of your own failure, 
without, however, attempting to deprive 
her of the honour of the victory. Rise 
in her estimation by the manner in 
which you receive your sentence ; let 
her sorrow be mingled with admiration, 
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and there is no knowing how soon 
things will change. These instructions, 
you will perceive, are not intended for 
every one, as they require skill, tact, 
quickness, and feeling, in order to be 
appreciated and acted upon. If you 
want these qualities, just make love 
purse in hand: it is a safe mode of 
proceeding, and will answer admirably 
with all ranks, from Almack’s to the 
Borough. There is only one class with 
whom it will not answer, and that is 
the very class worth having. 

If, on the other hand, the lady re- 
fuses you in a ready-made and well- 
delivered speech, which had evidently 
been prepared and kept waiting for 
you, then make your bow, and thank 
your stars for your lucky escape. If 
she admonishes your inconsiderate con- 
duct, bids you calm your excited feel- 
ings, and support your affliction—if 
she triumphs, in fact, and is conde- 
scendingly polite — then cut a caper 
for joy, and come down in the attitude 
of John of Bologna’s flying Mercury, 
for you have ample cause to rejoice. 
If the lady snaps at you, as much 
as to say, “ You are an impudent 
fellow”—which may sometimes be 
true, though it should not exactly be 
told—then reply with a few stanzas of 
Miss Landon’s song : 


*« There is in southern climes a breeze, 

That sweeps with changeless course the 
Seas ; 

Vixed to one point—oh, faithful gale! 

Thou art not for my wandering sail.” 


If she bursts out into a loud fit of 
laughter, as I once knew a lady do, 
then join her by all means; for you 
may be sure that she is either an ill- 
bred hoyden or a downright idiot. 
But if, unable to speak, grief at having 
caused you pain makes her burst into 
tears,—as a little Swedish girl once 
did, when such a proposal was made to 
her,—then join her if you like, for the 
chances are that you have lost one really 
worth weeping for. 

I have known a great many refusals 
given in my time, but, excepting the 
hundred and odd that I have received 
myself, cannot say that I ever knew 
gentlemen very ill used in such mat- 
ters; for where we see one man re- 
fused who should be accepted, we sce 
a hundred accepted who should be 
wheeled to the right about without 
the least ceremony. Good friends, no 
doubt, interfere at times to prevent a 
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good match ; and I would have you be 
on your guard against maiden aunts, 
particularly when they are tall and thin. 
Cousins and sisters will also inter- 
fere: I have suffered from the exer- 
tions of both. This generally happens 
when the gentleman has little money, 
or when the lady’s friends are spinsters, 
older than herself. Women do not like 
to see their younger relations married 
before them. 

I have heard of gentlemen making 
love * with drawn sword and cock’d 
trigger,” threatening to dispatch them- 
selves instantly should the lady con- 
tinue refractory. This is evidently a 
foolish mode of proceeding ; for what 
would be the consequence were the 
lady to persevere in sayingno? You 
would, for the honour of consistency, 
be forced to fall on your sword, or blow 
out your brains at once, without having, 
it may be hoped, had any serious inten- 
tion of proceeding to so absurd an ex- 
tremity. Besides, a lady frightened 
into compliance in this manner will 
not deem herself bound to keep her 
word; and I recollect a charming 
Creole widow, much courted for her 
fine eyes, and not at all for the cotton 
and sugar estates, being terrified into 
saying yes, at the sight of a Llighland 
dirk, and giving orders, next morning, 
that the accepted lover should ke re- 
ceived no more. 

One word here, at parting. Gentle- 
men should, I think, make up their 
minds before they ask a lady; and 
should not then allow one .refusal to 
settle the question. Women—those, 
at least, who are worth having — are 
timid, delicate, and sensitive, and ck 
not always know how to answer when 
such a proposal comes very unex- 
pectedly upon them. Give them time, 
therefore, and renew the charge. A 
proposal in form is like a regular 
attack on a fortress. Even if repulsed, 
in the first assault, from the main body 
of the work, the chances are that you 
make good a lodgement much further 
in advance than where you were whien 
the first attack was hazarded. 1 repeat, 
therefore, make up your mind well be- 
fore you ask a girl to marry you, because, 
though she may refuse you at first, you 
may ‘awaken a flame in her breast which 
will prey long and painfully on the 
best affections of her heart. Of course, 
Iam not speaking of regular coquetics, 
with whom we only amuse ourselves at 
times. Nor must you mistake a little 
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pleasant flirtation for regular coquetry, 
as they are different things altogether. 
Flirtation may be compared to a grace- 
ful and elegant fencing match, carried 
on in harmless sport, with safe and 
well-buttoned foils; whereas coquetry 
is a fencing match in which one party 
wears a concealed coat of mail, and 
uses a sharp foil, the envenomed point 
of which is only concealed beneath a 
thin covering of treacherous leather. 
You often hear ladies blamed for 
telling the world of the refusals they 
have dealt out. This I take to be very 
foolish ; for if you, or any of the wrath- 
ful rejected, had gained the battle of 
Waterloo, or achieved some other little 
triumph of the kind, would you conceal 
it from the world, merely to spare the 
tender feelings of the vanquished? Not 
you, indeed ; and, as conquests are the 
triumphs of the fair, and proposals the 
trophies of victory, it is not to be won- 
dered at if, like ourselves, they some- 
times boast of their success. I see no 
reason, indeed, why a fair, honourable 
proposal should not be told: only your 
vanity feels hurt at not having been 
able to make any impression on a 
pretty girl’s heart ; or you are ashamed 
at having failed in a money specula- 
tion, carried on under the mask of 
love—in that case you may well blush 
at being detected. In all others, do as 
I do; tell the whole affair yourself, if 
the lady does not. Iam, indeed, parti- 
cularly liberal on such points ; for, if a 
pretty girl lays greater stress on a civil 
speech than it was intended to convey, 
{ never contradict, but leave her all the 
honour of the victory. And why should 
women be blamed for telling the result 
of your proposal? What would it be 
if they told the manner in which it was 
made? How would you like to hear a 
description of the pretty figure you cut 
on the oecasion— your conceited, va- 
pid, and confident presumption, on 
making the proposal — your silly, 
astonished, and abashed look, on re- 
ceiving your dismissal? How would 
you like to hear of your mean, fawning, 
praying, cringing, supplications for the 
hand of a rich heiress—of your un- 
manly tears, and more unmanly threats? 
Would it be very pleasant to have your 
bravado conduct in advancing, and 
your bandog scowl of revenge and 
coarse vulgarity in retreating, laid bare 
to the world? The best display a man 
makes on such occasions is but foolish ; 
and no one would wish to be reminded 
VOL. XVII. NO, XCIX. 
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of the blushing and sheepish bashful- 
ness which prevented him from putting 
even a few comprehensible sentences 
together, merely to say, “ Will you. 
marry me?” Now these things, to the 
honour of the sex be it said, are seldom 
told: and yet, what admirable stories 
some could tell! and do tell occa- 
sionally, though but in a trifling way. 
If, therefore, the hard-hearted girl only 
boasts of having refused you, plead 
guilty at once to the tender aiiliction, 
and thank your stars that things are 
no worse. 

But we are digressing, and must 
return to the Continent, or to the 
figure, rather, which you cut on your 
arrival in England. Corpo di Bacco! 
what a quiz you find yourself on alight- 
ing from the Dover coach, so that the 
first thing you have to do is to steal 
unperceived to your hatter and tailor, 
in order to be made presentable ; for 
your attire makes even gravity hold its 
sides with laughter. Of hats I have no 
time to speak at present; and must, 
therefore, proceed to your tailor, who 
blushes at seeing a customer in a coat 
that seems made for Grimaldi, and with 
nether garments that are truly unmen- 
tionable. In vain you assure him that 
every article was made by the first 
artist in Paris: he suspects you have 
been acting ¢ableaur, and taken the 
subjects from Cruickshanks’s carica- 
tures. He proceeds to measure you, 
therefore, so as to be perfectly sure 
of your identity. 

Before we talk of coats, we must say 
a word of the artists and their bills. 
There are several good tailors in Lon- 
don, and most of the real army tailors 
may be depended upon for a good fit 
and good materials ; but they are exor- 
bitantly expensive. By real army tailors, 
I do not mean those who call themselves 
so because they have occasionally made 
a subaltern’s uniform, but those who 
are regularly employed by whole regi- 
ments, or by a number of well-dressed 
military men. But, then, you must 
know how to manage them, or you will 
soon be an ill-dressed man, with a very 
long tailor’s bill. The secret of being 
well dressed —and I tell it you in con- 
fidence —is to keep short bills, and to 
change your tailor the moment you 
suspect that he shews the slightest 
symptom of inattention to your parti- 
cular whim or fancy. For if you are 
once so deeply in his debt that you 
cannot pay him off the moment you 
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find the slightest fault with him, from 
that moment he will dress you accord- 
ing to his pleasure and fancy, instead 
of your own. If you want an altera- 
tion done to your coat, it will be exe- 
cuted in the most slovenly and patch- 
work style imaginable ; and if you send 
it back in wrath, in comes the bill in 
return: so that, unless you can always 
meet the demand for cash, you must 
put up with what your tailor approves, 
however little you may like it yourself. 
The charges, also, must be submitted 
to without a murmur; and they are 
enormous at the best, particularly all 
the trifling items that run up the ac- 
counts. It is only by a rigid debate 
on every item of a short account, 
having the money in your pocket, 

that you can keep tailors’ bills in order. 

If you follow this plan, you will find 
the leading and (so called) expensive 
tailors the best and cheapest also. I 
have often heard of cheap tailors, but 
never could find one, having always 
found the cheap articles the most ex- 
pensive in the end. Another evil of 
tailors is, that they generally have 
some particular cut or fancy of their 
own, which they insist on following, 
however unsuited to your taste or 
figure. Like bootmakers, who—as the 
corns of all the boot-wearing sons of 
earth attest—invariably make boots and 
shoes too small, so iailors constantly 
make clothes too tight. It is useless to 
remonstrate. You are told that your 
coats fit beautifully ; and assured, at 
the very time when you can hardly 
breathe in it, that it is easy as a glove. 
As to making it wider, that is entirely 
out of the question —not a line of cloth 
is laid-in ; and pounds’ worth of good 
articles are daily spoiled in the eternal 
hope of saving farthings. 

** Well, Mr. White,” said we, on 
arriving in town, “‘ what is the order of 
the day? ?” Mr. White, who is not only 
a first-rate hand at a fit, but a man of 
taste also—his studio is at 53 Great 
ae gh Street — immediately pro- 
duced < 1 splendid collection of new 
waistcoat patterns. Seven, eight, nine, 
ten guineas each! All very fine, no 
doubt ; but it is afflicting to think that 
modern invention has been unable to 
rise beyond the pattern of a waistcoat, 
considering also that a showy and em- 
broidered waistcoat agrees but indiffer- 
ently with a plain coat. I formerly 
proposed that silk trousers, shaw! waist- 
coats,and frock coats,laced d la militaire, 
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should be worn in full dress, being, in 
fact, the handsomest costume consistent 
with modern apparel; but as we are 
still confined to the stiff, cut-away 
dress-coat, we must just try to make 
the best appearance we can. Witha 
plain coat, showy waistcoats are, no 
doubt, out of character; and with a 
plain black one, they are out of the 
question. The attempt, also, to wear 
a white waistcoat, with plain black 
coat and trousers, is a complete failure, 
even when worn with a full black stock ; 
for it looks as if you had forgotten your 
real and upper waistcoat, and come with 
the under one. The same appearance 
of forgetfulness applies to all white 
stocks, whether satin or otherwise. 
With a blue coat and metal buttons, 
you may wear a flowered and embroi- 
dered satin or velvet waistcoat; the 
crimson velvet and gold, are, of course, 
the handsomest. Satin only answers in 
black, and then accords only with a 
black coat; but gold and satin cannot 
go together. Shawl collars are indis- 
pensable — the others look stiff and 
formal—but they must be well and 
gracefully cut; that is, they must be 
cut narrow behind the neck, and swell 
out in breadth as they descend on the 
breast. For this purpose, the upper 
buttons and button-holes of the waist- 
coat must recede from the edge, so as 
to permit the collar to loop over: this 
is your only way to get a right fit. 
The length of the waistcoat is also a 
very essential matter ; for a single line 
too short or too long, and failure is 
irremediable. The waistcoat must just 
reach the swell of the hip, and rise a 
little with it, to shew that it comes 
fully home, and then descend to a 
point in front, to give you shape and 
tournure. Trousers are a very difficult 
article to fashion. They must be wide. 
All tights looks ill, ungraceful, not to 
say indecent. There is nothing like a 
wide, flowing, and easy dress: every 
thing stiff and géne looks awkward. 
With the Turks, who, till their late 
reforms, were the best dressed men in 
Europe, the word “ tight breeches ” 
was very justly a term of reproach. 

As to the particular cut of your coat, 
it must depend on your face and figure ; 
for the dress that would become the tall, 
stately figure, and long features, of the 
Knight of La M: ancha, even he of the 
rueful counten: ince, would look but in- 
differently on the round and shapeless 
figure of the sagacious governor of 
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Barataria. It is nonsense, therefore, to 
tie yourself down to fashion: you must 
know how to be above it, and to make 
that fashionable which you may con- 


descend to wear. I always make it a 
point to deviate in something from 
established fashion, even when I have 
myself introduced it. 

Dress-coats must be black or blue ; 
a rich coffee-coloured brown, with the 
rest of the apparel in good harmony, 
has also succeeded: but all attempts 
at claret colour have failed. As a ge- 
neral rule, the fewer glaring colours 
and contrasts the better. Set off your 
dress, if you can; but never let the 
parrot or maccaw glare of its colours 
attract that notice which is due only 
to yourself. A man looks exceedingly 
foolish if he cannot come up to the 
attention his dress has excited. Re- 
collect, also, that there is much of taste 
and genius displayed in costume. You 
never saw a man of sense dressed like 
a fool; and all attempts at filthy and 
vulgar negligence are mere proofs of 
stupid affectation. Rings, chains, 
trinkets, brooches, are, of course, 
beneath notice. 

As to morning dress, a frock coat, 
improperly called a surtout, is the only 
thing at this time of the year. In the 
choice of colours, you have here more 
latitude ; but it must be made single- 
breasted. A double-breasted frock- 
coat should not be acknowledged ; 
such a thing is a misconception, an 
error in judgment altogether. The 
exact length of a frock-coat is, however, 
a great point. If you are tall, let it 
come fairly to the knee; not a line 
shorter, whatever fashion may dictate : 
and, even then, you must wear trousers 
of good dimension, in order to make 
the thing look well. If you are a 
dumpy, you may do as you like. 

Shirts, stocks, cravats, all difficult 
points, must be touched upon another 
time, At present, I can only say that 
frills will not do; they are not in cha- 
racter with the spirit of the age. A 
good stock or cravat is also wanting ; 
but I shall have one made by next 
month. 

Hats, boots, and shoes, must also 
stand over. But I may as well tell you 
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never to wear stockings with open work 
in front or at the sides—they are fit 
only for rope and opera dancers ; and 
I would as soon think of wearing. 
spangled pumps. 

Early in spring, I shall make my 
appearance in Regent Street, with a 
well-fitted, single-breasted coat, but- 
toned down to the waist, and cut 
gracefully away over the hips— con- 
cave, not the vulgar and unfitting con- 
vex cut—so as to leave the free action 
of the limbs: it will be short, but 
rather broad in the skirts; sleeves 
wide, gracefully piaited on the shoul- 
ders, so as to mark the figure—nothing 
more. I shall wear a slouched hat, 
rather broad in the brim, well bent 
down before and behind; the crown 
rather conical, so as to appear light 
and airy, and of height to correspond 
with my face and figure. 

On all grand occasions, when out of 
uniform, I now wear a black coat, with 
real gold-wire covered buttons, the 
only perfect dress buttons; a black 
velvet waistcoat, with dittos. When I 
sport stone or steel-coloured trousers, 
with stockings to match, I wear a black 
kersymere waistcoat, with the above 
buttons; but, in general, I prefer the 
black trousers, and only change occa- 
sionally for the sake of variety. When 
Lord Palmerston first saw me in the 
above costume, he declared that he 
would willingly have resigned the 
honour of the quadruple treaty, for 
the credit of having devised it. I told 
him that well he might, but that his 
days of dandyism had passed away 
with his Conservative politics. It is 
only by aid of light, airy, and elastic 
feelings, that you can ever become a 
well-dressed man. Hilarity, cheerful- 
ness, and good-humour, must give the 
tournure requisite for the easy, grace- 
ful, and elegant wear of the best-made 
apparel. Without these brilliant qua- 
lities, which are totally incompatible 
with the sour, envious, and malignant 
spirit of Whiggism, the best clothes in 
the world will look awkward ; and the 
consequence really is, that no man ever 
beheld a well-dressed Whig, nor an 
ill-dressed Fraserian. 
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THE DOCTOR.* 
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INTERCHAPTER THE SECOND. | 
Joun Butt. 


* And thou, my poor Theodore,” said Flavia, ‘ thou hast no rest.” 
Artita [not Watts, but James]. 
Locutus Bos, Tirvus Livivs. | 


See Sir Walter : — 
In Livy we are sure to cross } 
At every turn locutus bos. 
As well and gravely speaks that ox 
As if he told the price of stocks, 
Or held in Rome republican 
The place of common councilman. 
Marmion [memoriter]. 


“ Theodore Hook remembers where and when.”—The Doctor, vol. i. p. 294+ 





CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
TRISTRAM SHANDY. 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ? 
Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. Horace. 


Now, before I quit Calais, a travel-writer would say, it would not be amiss to 
give some account of it. Now, I think it very much amiss that a man cannot go 
quietly through a town, and let it alone, when it does not meddle ; but that he must 
be turning about, and drawing his pen at every kennel he crosses. STERNE. 








INTERCHAPTER THE THIRD. 
Wittiiam Caxton, 
Cross-readings, ship news, and mistakes of the press. Gotnsmiti. 
To err is human ; to forgive, divine. Pore (twe believe). 
A damning proof, SHAKESPEARE. 










CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 
Ava Byron. 


Zetig de par emou ha ou chre, he homos philologi pantes homologousi tote 


logous. Wuerre? 
Wit, be it or in prose or rhyme, 
Should, like true music, strike in time. Nowuene. 





* The Doctor, &c. London; Longman and Co. 1835. 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


Fraxcis Rabe.als. 


Courage ! we see land, Diocenss in STANLEY. 


Je doute qu'il y ait chose plus rare au monde, en mati¢re de littérature, qu’un 
écrivain qui réussit dans la composition d’une histoire stérile en grands événemens, 
comme seroit celle d'un siécle, ou d’un régne tout uni et tout pacifique, ou les années 
comme le jours se ressemblent toutes, et vout d’un pas égal, et d’un méme train sans 
le moindre orage. * * * Je doute s’il est sage qu'il veuille s’embarquer dans 
une iclle ouvrage sans échouer misérablement. FoLarD. 


Vita, Lym, sitis, liquisti, flebis, adores, 


Membra, hominem, tumulum, morte, liquore, face. De Ranevasio. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


Ne vous suffisoit nous avoir ainsy morcrocassebezassenezassegiguligoscopapon- 


drillez tous les membres superieurs. 


The Loves of the Triangles. 


Rasevals. 


Wiruiam Pirt [ Antijacobin]. 


e ~ ‘ , , oe x 74 4 , , ‘ a “ 
Ogas, @ ov doxtis TET TMM, THUTH ObKe biTs, RAI TeIyMVOY EYTEASS, Kai NUETECOY opxioy. 


Lucian. 


Seest thou not that what thou thinkest to be four is ten, and a perfect triangle, 


and the oath we swear by? 


Y con esto, Dios te de salud, y a mi non olvide, Vale, 


INTERCHAPTER THE SECOND. 
JOUN BULL. 


“ And thou, my poor Theodore,” said 
Flavia, ‘‘ thou hast no rest.” 
Arrita [not Warts, but James]. 


Locutus Bos. Titus Livivs. 


See Sir Walter : — 
In Livy we are sure to cross 
At every turn locutus bos. 
As well and gravely speaks that ox 
As if he told the price of stocks, 
Or held in Rome republican 
The place of common councilman. 
Marmion [memoriter]. 


“ Theodore Hook remembers where 
and when.” —The Doctor, vol. i. p. 294. 


In the first column of the ninth page 
of the eight hundred and ninety-first 
number of the newspaper named and 
entitled the John Bull, being the ini- 
tial number of the eighteenth volume 
thereof, which was printed and pub- 
lished at its office, No. forty, Fleet Street, 
in the city of London, by John Cooper 
Bunney, printer, of No. forty-three, 
Amwell Street, Pentonville, in the 
county of Middlesex, and of No. forty, 


* Spring Rice. 


CERVANTES, 


Fleet Street, aforesaid, on Sunday the 
seventh day of January, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-eight [we have been thus 
minute, in order to imitate the provi- 
sions of the Whig act of parliament 
for the pestering of the press *], will be 
found an allusion to these our Doc- 
toral labours, set forth in words and 
figures as followeth :— 


‘© We have received, and read with 
great pleasure, the third volume of 
Southey’s Works, in which there is very 
much to admire and delight in. It is 
curious and satisfactory to us to find, 
at p. 88, some extracts quoted by Mr. 
Southey from Bull (Feb. 14, 1850), in- 
sisting upon his being the author of the 
Devil's Walk, attributed by some to Cole- 
ridge, and claimed in this paper by the 
nephew of Porson as his, written at an 
evening party at the late Dr. Beloe’s, of 
which the said gentleman possessed ‘the 
identical MS.’ 

“We then said that ‘ the lines were 
written by Mr. Southey one morning be- 
fore breakfast, the idea having struck him 
while shaving. They were subsequently 
shewn to Mr. Coleridge, who, we believe, 
pointed some of the stanzas, and, perhaps, 
added one or two.’ 
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*‘Then came a letter to the Court Jour- 
nal from a Mr. Marshall,* dated York, 
also claiming the verses ; and upon all this 
controversy we superadded :— 

‘*« We cannot waste any more time 
upon the Devil’s Walk. We happen to 
know that it is Mr. Southey’s ; but, as he 
is alive, we refer any body, who is not 
yet satisfied, to that eminent person him. 
self, Wedo not mean the Devil—but 
the Doctor.’ 

“This last remark may sound pro- 
phetic, at a time when so much learning 
and talent are in the course of exercise 
in Fraser’s admirable Magazine, to prove 
that Mr. Southey is the Doctor; and, 
with reference to the erudite papers 
which appear in the current number of 
Fraser, we wonder to find the extraordi- 
nary error about this Devil's Walk still 
persisted in, Speaking of Coleridge 
(p- 112), the ‘ Doctor’s’ Doctor says: 
‘ His attempts at drollery in the Friend, 
and elsewhere, are melancholy to the last 
degree ; in the best things of the sati- 
rical kind he ever wrote, Tne Devit’s 
Wark, The Two Round Spaces on the 
Tombstone, and some epigrams, he went 
to the Devil for their piquancy.’ 

“ This—as being but five days old — 
is the latest mistake that has been made, 
and the longest persisted in upon this 
question, which is now settled by the 
publication of the said Devil's Walk in 
this new-budding third volume of Sou. 
they’s work, whereupon Mr. Southey 
writeth thus :— 

‘“«* Professor Porson never had any 
part of these verses as a writer ; and it 
is for the first time that he now appears 
in them as the subject of two or three 
stanzas, written some few years ago, 
when the fabricated story of his having 
composed them during an evening party 
at Dr. Vincent's (for that was the ori- 
ginal habitat of this falsehood), was re- 
vived. A friend of one of the author’s, 
more zealous for him than he has ever 
been for himself, urged them to put the 
matter out of doubt (for it was before 
Mr. Coleridge had done so); and, as 
much to please that friend, as to amuse 
himself and his domestic circle, in a 
sportive mood, the part which relates to 
the rise and progress of the poem was 
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thrown off, and that also touching the 
said professor. The old vein having thus 
been opened, some other passages were 
added, and so it grew to its present 
length.’ 

“It will be found, therefore, that we 
were perfectly correct in our statements 
upon this matter, nor should we have 
been so staunch in our assertions and 
maintenance of the question, never hav- 
ing had the slightest communication with 
Mr. Southey on the matter, if we had not 
ourselves copied, from an original MS. 
which was lent to us, the poem as ori- 
ginally written, and which, we must say, 
we much more admire than that which 
now appears with very considerable ad- 
ditions.” 


Compliments to our learning, talent, 
and erudition, are so common, that we 
look upon them as no more than the 
just tribute paid to our merits, and we 
make no sign of gratitude or acknow- 
ledgment. But we are always, being 
as meek “ as Moses or Melancthon,” + 
ready to correct any error into which, 
from the various multifarious and con- 
trarious occupations teeming, buzzing, 
whizzing, and whirling in the cerebral 
organisation of our upper stories, we 
may happen to fall. Therefore we, 
with much pleasure, insert this au- 
thentic claim of the Doctor to the pa- 
rentage of the Devil’s Walk. Part of 
it, however, may be attributable to 
Coleridge ; but, as the vision and the 
faculty divine — 


“The single, double, and the triple 
rhymes” ¢ — 


are undoubtedly Southey’s, his be the 
honour; and the Devil and he will 
walk together, until the literature of 
England goes to the infernal regions 
after his hero. 

Enough remains for our argument, 
in the unquestioned poems of Cole- 
ridge, to prove that his wit was diabo- 
lical, and, therefore, not at all like the 
wit of Rabelais, whose devils are very 
different persons from any er ed by 


* Is not this illustrious gentleman Doctor Marshal, V.S. or H.D., i.e. Veterinary 
Does he not live, or has he not lived, in Durham? Is 
he not the hero of that poem, far surpassing Wolfe's hullabaloo about Sir John Moore, 
who was shot by chance at Corunna, of which one verse only remains in our memory ? 
** The Doctor was drunk as the devil we said ; 
And we told his wife and his daughter, 
To get him next morning a couple of red 
Herrings and soda water.” 
If our conjecture be right, he has been unduly used by Bull.—Nos, 


+t Whistlecraft, 
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“* Southey or Coleridge, Lloyd or Lamb, 
and Co.” 

as those who will peruse the edifying 
adventure of the old woman of Pape- 
figuiere will readily discover. Perhaps, 
as the Doctor has written a sequel in 
prose to the famous experiments of 
Gargantua,* he may favour us with a 
translation into ballad metre of the 
45th, 46th, and 47th chapters of the 
fourth book of Pantagruel, beginning 
with “ En la chapelle entrez,”’ chap. 45, 
and ending with nous retirasmes en 
nostre nauf,” chap. 47. Miss Grave- 
airs, or some other of the bluestocking 
ladies of the Lakes, may assist him 
with a commentary suitable to the 
poem —and Martin will have no ob- 
jection to illustrate it with the dark 
strokes of his hard-working pencil. 

We are sure that Bull, with his 
usual benignity, will pardon us for our 
slight error; for, really, in these times 
of literary masquerade, it is impos- 
sible to tell who writes and who does 
not write any thing. For instance, 
here we set our name to our Magazine, 
and yet nobody gives us credit for our 
articles, except Mr. Fraser, to whom 
we, on the contrary, give no credit, 
drawing our monthly instalments with 
a regularity and dispatch which is 
highly honourable to our organ of 
order. People absolutely maintain that 
there is no such person as OLiver 
Yorke. We verily believe that if we 
were to show ourselves at Smithfield, 
along with the illustrious Lord Spencer, 
and his lordship’s still more illustrious 
prize-ox —if we were to mount behind 
King George the Third, in the eastern 
land of Pall Mall, holding his majesty's 
own tail in one hand, and his majesty’s 
horse’s in the other—were we exalted 
to the pillory, as in former times gentle- 
men would have been who construe the 
obligation of an oath in the manner of 
another tail, neither regal nor eques- 
trian— were we to turn ourselves into 
ambulatory advertisements, in the man- 
ner of the signiferi of panorama, dio- 
rama, cosmorama, and other matters 
ending in A.M.A., the meaning of 
which mystic letters you may know if 
you inquire—if we were to render 
ourselves as notorious as St. Paul's or 
St. Buxton, Punch or Dan O’Con- 
nell, Judy or Roebuck —it would be 
all in vain. Scepticism would prevail; 
and even those who complain of our 





* The Doctor, Xc., chap. 18, 
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personality, will persist in it that we 
have no personality at all. Is not this 
of itself enough to make us somewhat 
reckless in attributing anonymous 
works to whatever author happens to 
be named, when we find our own 
works, onymous as they are, given 
away, with an unsparing prodigality, 
now to a priest, now to a lawyer— 
here to a doctor, there to a colonel — 
at one time to a flaming dandy, at 
another to a sober citizen — frequently 
to a man of genius, and, what is most 
provoking, as frequently to men of no 
genius at all. In the present case, if 
we have contributed to deprive Southey 
of one work in verse, are we not, in 
return, doing our utmost to fasten upon 
him—a work in prose— viz. the 
Doctor, §c.? 

Again, who is John Bull himself? 
We know he is generally supposed to 
be that very ancient gentleman —as 
ancient, at least, as Arbuthnot, whose 
portrait has been so often painted by 
sO many eminent artists, and whose 
figure stares you in the face in so 
many shop-windows, attired in a low- 
crowned hat, blue and brass-buttoned 
coat, yellow leather breeches, and top- 
boots ; firmly grasping an ouken sap- 
ling in his right fist, with a pleasing 
knock-me-down expression of counte- 
nance, that assures you he is ready at 
a moment's notice to suit the word to 
the action. Yet a little reflection would 
serve to dissipate this general delusion ; 
for, as we find this Mr. Bull always with 
his hand in his breeches’ pockets, pre- 
pared to pay with a growl the sums of 
money out of which he is continually 
choused, it is obvious that he cannot be 
a literary character. Others will tell 
you it is Theodore Hook. But how can 
that be? 1s Theodore, like Cerberus, 
three single gentlemen rolled into one? 
Certainly, in physical corporation, he 
does somewhat resemble Will Waddle, 
in Colman’s song, and long may that 
jolly corporation thrive; but he must 
be also triple in intellectual power, if 
we suppose him to be Apis, the Great 
Bull. Is he not every where delight- 
ing wits and dandies, learned and un- 
learned, pious and profane, grave and 
gay, all about the town, every day in 
the week? Is he not seen at the 
Atheneum, dinnering and brimmering, 
laughing and quafling, cracking jokes 
and bottles, until all is blue? Does 
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he not improvvise as much in the 
course of a year as would fill a volume 
equal to the works of Sam Rogers in 
quantity, to say nothing of the quality, 
and vent as many bon mots as would 
make the fortune or renown of any 
dozen wits or jesters, and crowd the 
pages of a folio Joe Miller, with whom 
Bull has made the said Sam all but iden- 
tical? Is he not editor of the New 
Monthly, fourth in descent from Tom 
Campbell, through the intermediate dy- 
nasties of the dethroned Bulwer, Lytton 
Edward, and Hall, Carter Sam? Has 
he not written a century of laughter- 
moving tales and novels — Sayings and 
Doings, Maxwell, Jack Brag, Gilbert 
Gurney—to pass by Pascual Bruno, 
and many more? Has he not given 
to the stage scores of plays and farces, 
from the time when, in the days of his 
youth, he “ concealed his hero in a 
cask,”’ * to the present moment? as 
he not enough continually on his hands 
to occupy him five-and-twenty hours of 
the day in acknowledged business, to 
say nothing of the five-and-twenty 
hours besides which he occupies in 
fun, acknowledged or unacknowledged, 
without imposing upon him the task 
additional of being the Bull for the 
town every Sunday? Great is the 
mystery —unless he is like 


“ The Northern Magician, 
Who wrote while a-riding or fishing.” + 


It is impossible to say how he could 
have written seventeen folio volumes, 
and begun his eighteenth, in the course 
of eight hunc red and ninety-one weeks, 
never flaggi:z for a single week. 

Eight hundred and ninety-one weeks ! 
[Is the account right—we cannot make 
it fit the score?] Eight hundred and 
ninety-one weeks! Ingens sane spa- 
tium, as Tacitus says of a briefer 
period — fifteen years — Ingens sane 
spatium humane vite. There is not a 
week among them which is not marked 
by talent of one description or other; 
and the writer of John Bull may well 
look back proudly on his labours. 
Ile has constantly from the beginning 
fought the good fight, without shuffling 
or variation — sometimes neglected, 
sometimes deserted, frequently perse- 
cuted by the leaders of his party, who, 
with few exceptions, were of less im- 
portance in the promotion of the cause 


than himself, and it was no fault of 


* Byron. 
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theirs that he was not crushed to the 
earth. He has gone on without them, 
however; and if he has achieved for 
himself a name in a species of literature 
not merely distinct from political writ- 
ing, but diametrically opposed to it, 
he has conferred a service on the whole 
tribe of periodical authors, by shewing 
that talent, capable of winning its way 
honourably elsewhere, may be employed 
in tasks which the hungry herd of the 
red-tape and green-ferrit twisters would 
consign to hands more contemptible, 
heads more empty, and fingers more 
filthily venal, beggarly, and corrupt 
than their own —if, indeed, such hands, 
heads, and fingers, could, by any flight 
of imagination, be conceived to exit. 
Nor should it be forgotten that, when 
he commenced, the Tory press in Lon- 
don was nearly helpless. Its only 
morning organ was the Morning Post, 
then almost exclusively devoted to the 
mere fooleries of fashion ; in the even- 
ing, the cause was clogged by the sup- 
port of the Courier, a paltry trading 
concern, without talent or principle, 
and dependant tremblingly on the 
hacks of the public offices for footman- 
like information. No weekly Tory paper 
was in existence — the magazines were 
wholly Whig. In Edinburgh, Black- 
wood was conducted with ability, vi- 
gour, and consistency ; but its influence 
was remote from the scene of action. 
The appearance of John Bull made, in 
a very few years, a com os revolution 
in this respect ; and if the intellect and 
knowledge of the newspaper and pe- 
riodical press be with the Tories, as it is 
with few and not important exceptions, 
they may principally thank for it the 
man who hoisted the standard of the 
Bible and Crown from Johnson’s Court, 
greatly, we should suppose, to the de- 
light of the shade of the old Church- 
and-King Lexicographer after whom it 
isnamed. They certainly have not to 
thank for it such persons as those who 
wrote Jeremiades over the infamy of the 
press, without endeavouring to secure its 
influence. Those who, like Canning, 
maintained that nothing was worth 
doing, except what was done on the 
floor of the Ilouse of Commons, or 
the sharks in office, who thought that 
all public wisdom was concentrated in 
Whitehall or Downing Street, with their 
followers and jackals, had a distinet 
interest in keeping down any power 
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which could influence party, with- 
out belonging to the servile and 
swaggering clique of place and parlia- 
ment. With them were naturally 
joined all sensitive writers dwelling 
amid idolizing coteries, who, feeling 
that they did not enjoy the popularity 
which they expected, and which some 
of them deserved, attributed their dis- 
appointment to the ordinary vehicles of 
public opinion, and vented their spleen 
upon them accordingly. This feeling, 
we see, still lingers in the Doctor. No 
opportunity is omitted of having a fling 
at the newspaper and magazine writers. 
Daniel Dove is congratulated because 


“He lived before the age of Maga- 
zines, Reviews, Cyclopedias, Elegant 
Extracts, and Literary Newspapers, and 
that he gathered the fruit of knowledge 
for himself, instead of receiving it from 
the dirty fingers of a retail vendor.” 


Why “ dirty fingers,” Doctor? Does 
not this sadly put us in mind of Don 
Juan? Does it well become “ R. §S, 
who writes in the Quarterly,” thus to 
befoul his own trade? A bad jest is 
said to be as flat as last week’s news- 
paper; and Democritus is invoked 
through Chiabrera to laugh at the pre- 
sent race of magazine writers. The 
alphabet in the fourth volume, pp. 83- 
85, is full of sneers of the same com- 
plexion. 


“ B is a blackguard, and blusterg in a 
popular Magazine.—E, being empty and 
envious, thinks himself eminently quali- 
fied for Editor of a Literary Gazette. —F 
figures as a fop in Knight’s Quarterly. 
J jeers at the Clergy in Mr. Jeffery’s— 
Journal.—K kicks against the pricks with 
his friend L, who is Leigh Hunt, the 
Liberal.__M_ manufactures mischief for 
the Morning Chronicle.—T tells lies in 
the old Times,” &c. &c. &e. 


This was published in 1837 ! 

It is not worth while to make any 
other extracts on this subject, but the 
book abounds in such matter. The crime 
is not the writing mischievously, or 
shamefully, but of writing periodically. 
There are no popular magazines exist- 
ing but Tory magazines; yet their or- 
thodoxy does not shelter them from 
the charge of blackguardism. Jerdan’s 
politics and general good-nature do not 
screen him fromthe imputation ofempti- 
ness and envy. Knight's clever quar- 
terly magazine has long ceased to exist, 
with its last accomplished editor, Barry 
St. Leger; but even in its grave it is 
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taunted with foppery. Jeffery has no 
journal, and the conduct of the Edin- 
burgh Review is in general decorous, 
and certainly not irreligious since 
Thomas Carlyle has written for it. The 
Liberal has expired more than a dozen 
years ago. The Morning Chronicle 
13 not particularly mischievous; and 
the Times, which it is nonsensical now 
to call the old Times, because the New 
Times has long since gone to the dogs, 
is one of the ablest supporters of loyal, 
honourable, and Conservative princi- 
ples. All to no purpose. They have 
upon them the indelible sin of news- 
paperism, and are to be denounced by 
acommon anathema. The Doctor is so 
kind as to explain the real reason of this 
indignation against his brethren, of the 
day, or the week, or the month, or the 
quarter. Here it is:— 


“Your dealers in public and private 
scandal, whether Jacobins or Anti- 
Jacobins, the pimps and panders of a 
profligate press, should use none but 
duck feathers, and those of the dirtiest 
that can be found in the purlieus of Pim- 
lico or St. George's Fields. But for the 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review, whether 
he dictates in morals or in taste, or dis- 
plays his peculiar talent in political pro- 
phecy, he must continue to use goose 
quills. Stick to the goose, Mr. Jeffery, 
while you live stick to the goose !” 


We do not care about Mr. Jeffery, 
who haunts the Doctor’s imagination 
every moment; but, when nothing 
is seen but pimping, pandarism, and 
profligacy in the press, whether it be 
Jacobin or Antijacobin, we do not 
forget that the <Antijacobin cancelled 
all its services to the cause of mo- 
narchy and religion, whatever they 
might have been, by committing such 
enormities as the needy knife-grinder, 
and so forth. 

Call you that Pantagruelism? Not 
it, indeed ; it is, however, quite in 
the tone of those great and emi- 
nent leaders of the Tory party in the 
days of Lord Liverpool; and what 
the result of their leading was, all the 
world knows. Lord Melbourne ought 
to be very much obliged to those far- 
secing statesmen who contemned the 
press, and laboured with their utmost 
to degrade all who belonged to it, i.e., 
if they happened to write Toryism. 
They now, we rather imagine, see their 
mistake, and wish that they had earlier 
had some such allies as John Bull. But 
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beating after this Bull has led us out 
of our way ; and, therefore, shaking 
hands with Theodore Hook —if Theo- 
dore Ilook be Bull, or, indeed, in any 
case — we must conclude. 

Adieu, then, Theodore, first of that 
name, being far superior to Theodore, 
king of C orsica, and work away like a 
steam - engine. Fight hundred and 
ninety-one weeks! Well, there is 
much to be proud of; but, neverthe- 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
TRISTRAM SHANDY, 
Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor 
natu ? 


Parturiunt montes, 
mus. 


nascetur ridiculus 


Horace, 


Now, before I quit Calais, a travel- 
writer would say, it would not be amiss 
to give some account of it. Now, [ 
think it very much amiss that a man can- 
not go quietly through a town, and let it 
alone, when it does not meddle ; but that 
he must be turning about, and drawing 
his pen at every kennel he crosses. 

STERNE. 


In the progress of this our wander- 


ing critique, we have arrived at the 
seventh chapter: and we think it is 
high time for us to commence our re- 
view. Of the virtues of the number 
seven much may be said, and, indeed, 
has been said. We shall not, however, 
trouble the reader with an outpouring 
of our cabalistical learning, referring 
them in general to Sepher Zohar, or 
Picus of Mirandola, to gratify their na- 
tural curiosity on the subject, and con- 
tent ourselves with quoting an eminent 
man-midwife, or, as he desired to be 
designated, an accoucheur, of the name 
of Slop. “ * Humph !’ replied Dr. 
Slop (stating my uncle Toby’s argu- 
ment over again to him). ‘ Why, sir, 
are there not seven cardinal virtues? 
seven mortal sins? seven golden can- 
dlesticks ? seven heavens?’ ‘¢ ’Tis 
more than I know,’ replied my uncle 
Toby. ‘ Are there not seven wonders 
of the world? seven days of the crea- 
tion? seven planets? seven plagues /’”’* 
The learned obstetrician [we do not 
know that there is any good authority 
for that word, and have not time to in- 
quire] might have added, from Eccle- 
siasticus, as quoted in the sermon to 


The Doctor, &c. 
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less, we are strongly of opinion that if, 
when you first tossed offan article, you 
had any notion that you were about to 
bind yourself to nine hundred weeks of 
uninterrupted labour, you would have 
petitioned to be set on the tread-mill, 
as a commutation, linked with a shackle 
of iron instead of a shackle of well- 
blown-out flesh and blood. 

Thus endeth our interchapter of the 
leviathan which is led by a hook. 


which he was so unwillingly listening, 

—* Are there not seven watchmen that 
sitabove upon a tower on high?” And 
as he was a Jacobite, as well as a Ro- 
man Catholic, he might have asked, 
—“ Have not the Whigs given us 
seven-year parliaments ?” But, as he 
was not a prophet, he could not antici- 
pate that, having done so, they would 
keep brawling for ten times seven years 
against the Septennial Act of their own 
creation, while out of office; and then 
remained seven years in office without 
taking a single step to repeal it. 

This peculiar potency of the number 
seven, or some other reason, or, per- 
haps, no reason at all, has induced us 
to delay the beginning of our review 
until our caput septimum. But, as we 
have kept our readers so long lingering 
on the threshold, we shall make amends 
by the brevity of our critique; for we 
sum up our conclusions on the Doctor 
at once, by declaring the book to be a 
complete failure in the kind of compo- 
sition for which it was intended. The 
author himself has a strong suspicion of 
this. At page 149, vol. i., he says:— 


*« « This account of Tertor’s Dialogues,’ 
says a critical reader, ‘ might have done 
very well for the Retrospective Review, 
or one of the Magazines, or D'Israeli's 
Curiosities of Literature. But no one 
would have looked for it here.’ 

‘«« My good sir, there is quite enough 
left untouched in Textor to form a very 
amusing paper for the journal which you 
have mentioned, aud the Editor may 
thank you for the hint. But you are mis- 
taken in thinking that what has been 
said of those Dialogues is out of place 
here. May I ask what you expected in 
these volumes?’ ‘ What the title author- 
ised me to look for.’ 

““* Do you know, sir, what mutton 
broth means at a city breakfast on 
the Lord Mayor's Day, mutton broth 
being the appointed breakfast for that 
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festival? It means, according to esta. 
blished usage — by liberal interpretation 
-—mutton broth und every thing else 
that can be wished for at a breakfast. 
So, sir, you have here not only what the 
title seems to specify, but every thing 
else that can be wished for in a book. 
In treating of the Doctor, it treats de om- 
nibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. It is the 
Doctor, &c., and that &c., like one of 
Lyttleton’s, implies every thing that 
can be deduced from the words preced- 
2 xo 

ing. 


No. This will not do. The &c. 
which follows the Doctor on the title- 
page does not signify that we are to be 
bored or instructed by essays on Jo- 
hannes Ravisius Textor. They are 
well enough or stupid enough in their 
own dustholes, or repositories, such 
as those over which Mr. Burge, of 
Mount Pleasant, so odoriferously pre- 
sides; but. in a work Paatagruelistical 
they would be as much out of place as 
a decoction of St. Giles’s soup would 
be at the mutton-broth breakfasts here 
alluded to. Well might Martin or 
Jack inquire, if served with such fare, 
“ Do you palm me off these crusts for 
mutton ?””* 

What is the bargain, the expressed 
bargain, of the book? After the fool- 
erles already quoted in our fifth 
chapter, follow a couple of chapters 
prefatory to a preface. Here is the 
first :— 


‘‘ Who was the Inventor of Prefaces? 
I shall be obliged to the immortal Mr. 
Urban (immortal, because, like the king 
in law, he never dies), if he will pro. 
found this question for me in his Maga- 
zine —that great lumber-room wherein 
small ware of all kinds has been laid up, 
higgledy-piggledy, by halfpenny-worths 
or farthing-worths at a time, for four- 
score years, till, like broken glass, rags, 
or rubbish, it has acquired value by mere 
accumulation. ‘To send a book like this 
into the world without a Preface would 
be as impossible as to appear at Court 
without a bag head and a sword at the 
tail ; for, as the perfection of dress must 
be shewn at Court, so in this history 
should the perfection of histories be ex- 
hibited. The book must be omni genere 
absolutum ; it must serve to exemplify 
the perfectability of books; yea, with 
all imaginable respect for the ‘ Delicate 
Investigation,’ which I leave in undis- 
puted possession of an appellation so ex- 
quisitely appropriate, I conceive that the 
title of Tux Book, as a popular designa- 


? Swift, 
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tion, xan’ stoxnv, should be transferred 
from the edifying report of that Inquiry 
to the present unique, unrivalled, and un- 
rivalable production,—a production the 
like whereof hath not been, is not, and . 
will not be. Here, however, let me warn 
my Greek and Arabian translators how 
they render the word, that if they 
offend the Mufti or the Patriarch, the 
offence as well as the danger may be 
theirs: I wash my hands of both I 
write in plain English, innocently, and in 
the simplicity of my heart: what may be 
made of it in heathen languages con- 
cerns not me.” 


Now, in what does the chapter on 
Ravisius Textor—the antiquarianism 
about Doncaster—the dissertations on 
Dubartas—histories of Rowland Dix- 
on, Richard Guy, Thomas Gent, and 
other such worthies—nine-tenths, in 
short, of the Doctor, &c., differ from 
the broken glass, rags, and rubbish laid 
up, higgledy-piggledy, in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine? Why, it is hardly 
fit for the most commonplace volume 
of the hundred and odd volumes of that 
venerable collection, —and fit, if at all 
fit, for that quarter only. The joke about 
the Greek and Arabian translators has 
been worn out ten thousand times ; but 
here, independently of its antiquity, it 
is purely nonsensical. What is there 
to offend Mufti or Patriarch in bother- 
tion about chimney-sweeping, or bell- 
ringing, or reviewing, or any thing 
which constitutes the farrago of these 
libelli,— in witless satire on matters 
wholly forgotten, and in noways affect- 
ing the interest, or exciting the feelings 
of any living being? In this very chap- 
ter we have a specimen of the topics 
selected. Who cares about the “ De- 
licate Investigation ?” George IV. and 
his wife have gone to their long ac- 
count, and are as much forgotten as if 
they had never existed. Who knows 
or cares any thing about the Book, the 
blackguards who were its heroes and 
heroines, the blackguards who supplied 
its matter, or the blackguard who wrote 
it? Believe it, Doctor. ‘ Lucilius 
ardens”+ would not have gone back 
some thirty years to look back for 
material of his satire. 

As the next chapter is short, we shall 
extract it. 


« ¢ Prefaces,’ said Charles Blount, 
Gent., who committed suicide because 
the law would not allow him to marry 
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his brother's widow (a law, be it re- 
marked in passing, which is not sanc- 
tioned by reason, and which, instead of 
being in conformity with Scripture, is 
in direct opposition to it,—being, in fact, 
the mere device of a corrupt and greedy 
church)—‘ Prefaces,’ said this flippant, 
ill-opinioned, and unhappy man, ‘ ever 
were, and still are, but of two sorts, let 
other modes and fashions vary as they 
please. Let the profane long peruke 
succeed the godly cropped hair, the cravat 
the ruff, presbytery popery, and popery 
presbytery again; yet still the author 
keeps to his “old and wonted manner of 
prefacing, when, at the beginning of his 
book he enters, either with an halter 
about his neck, submitting himself to his 
reader’s mercy whether he shall be 
hanged or no; or else in a huffing man- 
ner he appears with an halter in his 
hand, and threatens to hang his reader, 
if he gives him not his good word. This, 
with the excitement of some friends to 
his undertaking, and some few apologies 

for want of time, books, and the like, are 
the constant and usual strains of all scrib- 

blers, as well ancient and modern.’ This 
was not true then, nor is it now; but 
when he proceeds to say, ‘ for my ‘part, I 
enter the lists upon 2 another score,’ so say 
I with him ; and my Preface shall say 
the rest.” 


But the Preface says nothing but that 
it was written with a peacock’s quill, 
and its wit will be sufficiently exem- 
plified by the following extract :— 


‘* But thou, O gentle reader, who in 
the exercise of thy sound judgment and 
natural benignity wilt praise this Pre. 
face, thou mayest with perfect propriety 
bestow the richest epithets upon the pen 
wherewith its immortal words were first 
clothed in material forms. Beautiful, 
elegant, fine, splendid, fanciful, will be 
to the very letter of truth : versatile it is 
as the wildest wit; flexible as the most 
monkey-like talent ; and shouldst thou 
call it tender, 1 will whisper in thine ear 
—that it is only too soft. Yet softness 
may be suitable; for of my numerous 
readers one half will probably be soft by 
sex, and of the other half a very consi- 
derable proportion soft by nature. Soft, 
therefore, be the Pen, and soft the 
strain.” 


Where is the beauty, or splendour, 
or fancy, or wit of the book, we know 
not; and yet we are promised these 
things in a Shandean strain. There- 
fore it is that we boldly assert, that 
treating us to the donkeyism about 
Doncaster, and the Botheric Car, and 
the rest of it, breaks thé proiises to the 
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ear as well as to the hope. 
gentlemen and ladies :— 


Listen, 


«‘ Doncaster is built upon a peninsula, 
or ridge of land, about a mile across, 
having a gentle slope from east to west, 
and bounded on the west by the river : 
this ridge is composed of three strata; to 
wit, of the alluvial soil deposited by the 
river in former ages, and of limestone on 
the north and west ; ; and of sandstone to 
the south and east. To the south of this 
neck of land lies a tract called Potteric 
Carr, which is much below the level of 
the river, and was a morass, or range of 
fens, when our Doctor first took up his 
abode in Doncaster. This tract extends 
about four miles in length, and nearly 
three in breadth ; and the security which 
it afforded against an attack on that side, 
while the river protected the peninsula 
by its semicircular bend on the other, 
was evidently one reason why the Ro- 
mans fixed upon the site of Doncaster 
for a station. In Brockett’s Glossary of 
North-Country Words, Carr is interpreted 
to mean ‘ flat, marshy land — a pool, or 
lake ;’ but the etymology of the word is 
yet to be discovered. 

‘* These fens were drained and en- 
closed pursuant to an act of parliament, 
which was obtained for that purpose in 
the year 1766. Three principal drains 
were then cut, fourteen feet wide, and 
about four miles long, into which the 
water was conducted from every part of 
the Carr, southward, to the little river 
Torne at Rossington Bridge, whence it 
flows into the Trent. Before these drain- 
ings, the ground was liable to frequent 
inundations ; and about the centre there 
was a decoy for wild-ducks : there is 
still a deep water there of considerable 
extent, in which very large pike and eels 
are found. The soil, w hich was so boggy 
at first that horses were lost when at- 
tempting to drink ut the drains, has been 
brought into good cultivation (as all such 
ground may be), to the great improve- 
ment of the district; for, till this im- 
provement was effected, intermittant fe- 
vers and sore throats were prevalent 
there, and they have ceased from the 
time that the land was drained. The 
most unhealthy season now is the spring, 
when cold winds from the north and 
north-east usually prevail during some 
six weeks; at other times, Doncaster is 
considered to be a healthy place. It has 
been observed, that wken endemic dis- 
eases arrive there they uniformly come 
from the south ; and that the state of the 
weather may be foretold from a know- 
ledge of what it has been at a given time 
in London, making an allowance of about 
three days, for the chance of winds 
Here, as in alt places which lie upon a 
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great and frequented road, the trans- 
mission of disease has been greatly faci- 
litated by the increase of travelling. 

“ But, before we leave Potteric Carr, 
let us try, reader, whether we eannot 
improve it in another way ; that is, in 
the dissenting and (so-called) evange- 
lical sense of the word: in which sense 
the battle of Trafalgar was improved, in 
a sermon by the Reverend John Evans. 
Gentle reader, let you and J, in like 
manner, endeavour to improve this en- 
closure of the Carr, 

‘* Four thousand acres of bog whereof 
that Carr consisted, and upon which 
common sand, coal ashes, and the scrap- 
ings of a limestone road, were found the 
best manure, produce now good crops of 
grain and excellent pasturage. 

“‘ There are said to be in England and 
Wales, at this time, 3,984,000 acres of 
uncultivated, but cultivable, ground ; 
5,950,000 in Scotland; 4,900,000 in 
Ireland ; 166,000 in the smaller British 
islands. Crags, woods, and barren land, 
are not included in this statement. Here 
are 15,000,000 acres, the worst of which 
is as good as the morass which has been 
reclaimed near Doncaster, and the far 
greater part very materially better. 

‘*T address myself now to any one of 
my readers who pays poor-rates, but 
more especially to him who has any part 
in the disposal of those rates ; a most 
especially to a clergyman, a magistrate, 
and a member of parliament.” 


Q Ziv eigaera!* OQ letitie Bacchus 
dator!+ O tumbling Corybantes! Is 
this the &c. which is to be written 
with a peacock’s quill, and introduced 
by a flourish of trumpets, and all the 
parade of affected learning? Where 
is the duller page in the Gentleman's 
Magazine? In a sober book of sta- 
tistics very well; but we do not print 
the title-pages of books of statistics in 
red letters, nor dedicate them in blue 
to the Bhow Bigbum. 

We scorn, Doctor, to take the ad- 
vantage of quoting Rabelais ; we shall 
be content with the smaller name of 
Sterne. We need not call down the 
Dii Majores when the Dii Minores 
will do. See how Tristram Shandy 
has been beforehand with you. You 
had to write about Doncaster, he about 
Calais. How you have written, we 
have seen: turn now to the 206th 
chapter of Tristram. 

“ Calais, Calatium, Calusium, Calesium. 
—This town, if we may trust its archives, 
the authority of which I see no reason to 
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call in question in this place, was once 
no more than a small village belonging 
to one of the first Counts de Guignes ; 
and as it boasts at present of no less than 
fourteen thousand inhabitants, exclusive - 
of four hundred and twenty distinct fa- 
milies in the basse-ville, or suburbs, it 
must have grown up by little and little, 
I suppose, to its present size. 

“Though there are four convents, 
there is but one parochial church in the 
whole town a 





But we are acting unfairly, if we do 
not contrast this passage with its double 
in the Doctor. 


‘The ecclesiastical history of Don. 
caster is not so much to the credit of all 
whom it concerns, as the municipal. 
Nigel Fossard, in the year 1100, granted 
the advowson of its church to St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York ; and it was for rather more 
than two hundred years a rectory of two 
medieties, served by two resident rectors 
whom the abbey appointed. In 1303, 
Archbishop Corbridge appropriated it to 
the abbey, and ordained it a perpetual 
vicarage. Fifty marks a-year, out of the 
profits of the rectory, were then allowed 
for the vicar’s support; and he held the 
house and garden, also, which had for. 
merly appertained to one of the rectors. 
When, upon the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries, it fell to the crown, Henry VIII. 
gave it, with other monastic impropria- 
tions, to Archbishop Holgate, as some 
compensation for the valuable manors 
which he made the see of York alienate 
to himself. The church of Doncaster 
gained nothing by this transfer. The 
rectory was secured by Archbishop Sharp 
for his own family. At the beginning of 
the present century it was worth from 
1000/. to 12007. a-year, while the vicar 
had only an annual income of 80/. charged 
upon that rectory, and 20/. charged upon 
a certain estate. He had no tithes, no 
Easter-offerings, and no other glebe than 
the churchyard, and an orchard attached 
to the vicarage. And he had to pay 
a curate to do the duty at Loversall 
church. 

‘«« There is one remarkable epitaph in 
this church upon a monument of the 
altar form, placed just behind the reading 
desk.” 


Hiow instructive! Tristram, how- 
ever, is quite as valuable: 


‘Though there are four convents, 
there is but one parochial church in the 
whole town. I had not an opportunity 
of taking its exact dimensions, but it is 
pretty easy to make a tolerable conjec- 
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ture of ‘em; for, as there are fourteen 
thousand inhabitants in the town, it must 
be considerably large ; and, if it will 
not, ’tis a very great pity they have not 
another. It is built in form of a cross, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; the 
steeple, which has a spire to it, is placed 
in the middle of the church, and stands 
upon four pillars, elegant and light 
enough, but sufficiently strong at the 
same time. It is decorated with eleven 
altars, most of which are rather fine than 
beautiful. The great altar is a master- 
piece in its kind ; ’tis of white marble, 
and, as I was told, near sixty feet high. 
Had it been much higher, it had been as 
high as Mount Calvary itself; there- 
fore, I suppose, it must be high enough 
in all conscience.” 


So drolls on Sterne, and thus proses 
on the Doctor: 

“ The first years of Daniel’s abode in 
Doncaster were distinguished by many 
events of local memorability. The old 





CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


But, before we come to Chapter the 
Eighth, let us manage to get through 


INTERCHAPTER THE THIRD. 


WILLIAM CAXTON, 


Cross-readings, ship news, and mis- 
takes of the press. Go.psmirn. 


To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 
Pore (we believe.) 
A damning proof. SHAKESPEARE. 
For, after our exposure of the infe- 
riority of the Doctor to Sterne in this 
manner of work, we have to observe 
that we ourselves have committed a 
most flagrant, disgraceful, base, and 
inexcusable blunder, concerning that 
same Sterne. We said, in our first 
or second chapter, that Sterne was an 
A.M. of T.C.D. If it were any 
body else, save ourselves, who had 
said this, we should have given him 
no quarter, but slated him, as Mr. 
Connery, the Dublin plasterer, says his 
acquaintances used to hire patriots to 
slate recusant combinators at three shil- 
lings a-week, or a-head. But, as it is 
ourselves, to ourselves we shall be as 
lenient and gentle as the sucking dove, 


“« Ere yet her golden couples are 
disclosed.” * 


The Doctor, §c. 
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Friar’s bridge was taken down, and a 
new one, with one large arch, built in 
its stead, ‘Turnpikes were erected on 
the roads to Saltsbrook and to Tadcaster ; 
and in 1742 Lord Semple’s regiment of 
Highlanders marched through the town, 
being the first soldiers without breeches 
who had ever been seen there since 
breeches were in use. In 1746 the Man- 
sion House was begun, next door to 
Peter Hopkins’s, and by no means to his 
comfort while the work was going on ; 
nor, indeed, after it was completed, its 
effect upon his chimneys having hereto- 
fore been noticed. ‘The building was 
interrupted by the rebellion. An army 
of six thousand English and Hessians 
was then encamped upon Wheatley Hills ; 
and a Hessian general, dying there, was 
buried in St. George’s Church: from 
whence his leaden coffin was stolen by 
the grave-digger.” 


Is this the thing? 
No! 





Sterne was not of T.C.D. He was 
of J.C.C., whence he was A.M. in 
1740. Now, nothing could be easier 
than to say that this was a mistake of 
the press. T. for J., not much; D. 
for C., still less ; the cases lie closer: 
C., the middle, common to both. And 
we could have vapoured about the in- 
accuracy of printers in general, and 
our printers in particular. 

But, no; truth is best. Amicus Plato 
— we know the remainder. It was a 
dead mistake of our own, and no mis- 
take. That is, we mean, it was no 
mistake that we made the mistake, and 
not the printer. If you will read 
Locke, in the closing chapter of his 
second book, you will receive much 
information about the association of 
ideas, metapbysically disclosed with a 
developement of thought which is now, 
we understand, out of fashion ; if you 
read some other metaphysical specu- 
lators, you will be practically subjected 
to what may be, without figure, deno- 
minated the offuscation of ideas. Read 
Fichte. Voyre Cousin. See Wirgman. 
Study Fearon. Peruse Noehden. 

Associated, then, or offuscated, or 
both, was the link of our ideas when 
we entered — or, rather, outed — the 
rector of Stillington in or out of the 
college of the Sacrosanct Trinity juxta 
Dubl. It was thus. We knew he 
was an Irishman, born in Clonmell; 


Sess 
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of which we could tell, very much, very 
well, if we were in the spell, and so 
on in all rhymings ending in /: and it 
naturally came into our brainpan that 
he must have graduated in his native 
university. So we were mistaken ; 
and to Jesus College, Cambridge, we 
resign the honour of rearing one of the 
greatest wits in the world. Enough 
remains for Trinity, Dublin, in this 
line, when it can claim the mightier 
master — Swift. 

[ Parenthesis. Many an abuse of 
Jeffery we find in the Doctor: stupid, 
usually. Pass that. For one sin which 
that old critic and new lord committed 
he is to be excessively pardoned: he 
abused Swift. For this crime infinitely 
was little Jeffery to be pardoned, for 
he thereby demonstrated what Swift 
himself was not able to prove of 
Partridge:—he demonstrated that the 
dean was dead! Dead—dead—stone 
dead! That Frank Jeffery, lord Jeffery 
Fitz-Barber, amply demonstrated. For, 
by all the curses in Frnulphus,* Jeffery, 
though his grandfather had profession- 
ally taken many a man by the nose, 
would have cut his own nose off with 
his ancestral razor before he had dared 
do his small smallest against his very 
reverence of Saint Patrick’s, if the im- 
placable hand of Gulliver or Bickerstaff, 
or the Dean or the Drapier, or what- 
ever other title pleased his eart (and 
none pleased that ear), had been in life 
to perform vengeance on the Lilliputian 
bodies let loose upon him in his death, 
Ilis hand? Scarcely. A repetition of 
the suppressed conflagration in the 
palace of a prince with whom his 
Lemuel once sojourned, would have 
done the business in a manner far more 
worthy of the object. But, we must 
return, 

So, confessing that we were wrong, 
why put the blame on the printer? 
We designedly and stupidly wrote 
T. C.D. for J.C.C. Allowed. But, 
printer, be not vain; exalt not your 
mind with the triumph you have gained 
over us. You make lots of blunders, 
sufficient to fret the soul of an author, 
who has a soul, to death. We have 
no soul, or souls —observe, as authors, 
or author. But sit down, or, rather, 


Stand up at your forms, and read Caleb 
Whiteford’s essay, or whatever you 
please to call it, on the mistakes of 
the press. He is the same Caleb 


* Sterne. 
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who is mentioned in Goldsmith’s 


Retaliation: 


“Merry Whiteford, farewell; for thy 
sake I admit , 

That a Scot may have humour—I almost 
said wit.” 


And you will see what fun he makes 
of you. Now, for our part, we take 
the matter— whether leaded matter or 
not— quite easy. The chances are, 
that your mistakes are as good sense 
as our intentions. We have written 
long and much, and that is our con- 
clusion. And for the printing tribe we 
have an uncommon regard : they are a 
queer crew, but, at least, as wise as 
the authors. 

Look, now, in one of our mottoes of 
our last, some of you—[was it the 
man in the large whiskers — he who 
stands at the third case ?|— printed 
Dulamas, in a quotation we made, in- 
stead of Declamas. It knocked up 
the sense of the word utterly and 
altogether. 

“ Sir,” in reply will say the large- 
whiskered compositor, “it was the 
fault of your copy!” 

[For, be it observed, printers per- 
versely call that copy which is copied 
fond 

“It was the fault of your copy! 
How, in the name of Caxton, can we 
be expected to compose correctly, if 
you make no difference between ec and 
u, in your writing ?” 

This poses us. But we return to the 
charge, and say, reader—- 

Observe, this is not intended for the 
reader, gentle or ungentle, who has 
paid two shillings and sixpence for 
Fraser’s Magazine, or otherwise ob- 
tained the honour, favour, and glory of 
reading that distinguished work, but 
for the reader who professionally pe- 
ruses the proofs. To him we say, 
Wherefore, reader, did you permit du- 
lamas to be printed for declamas ? Why 
did you not run your pen expurgatory 
through the u, and mark ec on the 
margin of the proof? 

“Why the devil,” the reader will 
possibly remark, “ did you send in your 
copy so late, that we had no time for 
revises, but were obliged just to hasten 
it through the press at the rate of a 
hunt —not minding how your literals 
went?” 

Respectable reader, be not in a 
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passion. Keep yourself as cool as the 
thermometer, which, we are informed 
by the best public instructors, is now 
several hundred yards below zero. 
There was an error of the press, beyond 
dubitation; but it was not the fault of 
any portion of mankind. 

Remark, however, thou compositor 
into whose hands, charged with brazen 
galley and leaden type, of what case 
we know not,* this manuscript falls 


The Doctor, §c. 
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(and thou wilt, or thou shouldest, at 
least, do us the justice of saying, that it 
is as clean as any that thou hadst ever 
the advantage of picking up your thou- 
sands after), that we expect that thou 
settest up thy taking without blun- 
der of any kind. So mayest thou for 
ever live ina land of fat. The profane 
will not understand what we are say- 
ing, but it is intelligible in the chapel, 
as its father will testify. 





CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


ADA BYRON, 


Zetis de par emou ha ou chre, he 
homos philologi pantes homologousi tote 
logous. 

Wuerret 


Wit, be it or in prose or rhyme, 
Should, like true music, strike in time. 
Nowuere. 


It is hardly necessary to go on fur- 
ther with this review,—for we have 
said almost every thing we intended to 
say. Nevertheless, we must remark on 
the anachronism of the work,— doubt- 
ing very much whether anachronism is 
the word that should be used to express 
a mistake arising from the circumstance 
of writing a thing at the date at which 
it is written. We have now arrived at 
the thirty-eighth year of the nineteenth 
century, and we find a writer pretending 
to tread in the footsteps of Rabelais, or 
Swift, or Sterne,—scribing about Jeffery 
as if it was a living thing,—twaddling 
about Lord Byron being an immoral 
writer,— bullying Lord Lauderdale for 
cracking jokes about sweeps, which 
joke, it seems, prevailed upon the 
House of Lords to throw some humbug 
bill, horribly, according to the Doctor, 
to the disgrace of Lord Lauderdale [no 
disgrace to the Lords in general, Doc- 
lor? No disgrace to Lord Liverpool 
nor to the beautiful government of 
the day, Doctor? Oh! no. We never 
mention them],—reviving some trum- 
pery squibs against John Russell, as if 
nothing had been since written on or 
by that noble personage of more pun- 
gency and potency to put him down,— 
and printing such noble and well-timed 
witticisms as the following :— 


«To commemorate the extraordinary 
union of sentiment which that cause has 
brought about between persons not other- 





* Bourgeois.—Compositor. 


wise remarkable for any similitude of feel- 
ings or opinions, they might unite two or 
more names in one bell (as is frequently 
done in the human subject), and thus, 
with a peculiar felicity of compliment, 
shew who and who upon this great and 
memorable occasion have pulled together. 
In such a case, the names selected for a 
peal of eight tunable bells might run 
thus :— 


Bim ist.—Canning O'Connell. 

Bim 2nd.—Plunkett Shiel. 

Bim 3rd.—Augustus Frederick Cob- 
bett. 

Bim 4th.—Williams Wynn 
Waithman. 

Bim 5.—Grenville Wood. 

Bim 6.—Palmerston Hume. 

Bom —Lawless Brougham. 

Bell —Lord King, per se ;— 


alone par excellence, as the thickest and 
thinnest friend of the cause, and, more- 
over, because 


‘ None but himself can be his parallel ;’ 


and last in order, because the bass note 
accords best with him; and because for 
the decorum and dignity with which he 
has at all times treated the bishops, the 
clergy, and the subject of religion, he 
must be allowed to bear the bell, not 
from his compeers alone, but from all his 
contemporaries.” 


Burdett 


Echo may nowadays ask, who is 
Lord King! and echo will be referred 
to the peerage, there to discover, as the 
last record of his lordship’s existence, 
that his successor married the daughter 
of Lord Byron,— 


‘Ada, sole daughter of my house and 
heart,t 


and a fine harp-player that said Ada 
is, thanks to the cowardice of her fair 
instructress]. And of the coalition of 
Canning Connell, what can be said 
now? The Connell flourishes in all 
the splendour of rent; the Canning is 
gone—slain, they say, by the Standard, 
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—and, at all events, as utterly withered 
as was the washy and transitory gourd 
over the head of Jonah. The standard- 
bearing doctors, &c., met him in his 
triumph of tapery. 
«Let us leave the fallen city,’-- 80 
when Rome in ruins lay, 
Counselled to the assembled crowd some 
paltry Canning of the day ; 

When by chance a captain entered, and 
addressed his soldiers thus,— 
‘Standard-bearer, plant thy standard. 

Hic optime manebimus,’”’* 


&e., was one of its original chaunts. 
Vigorously, and with the stout untiring 
hand of a Doctor is that Standard up- 
held; but it heeds Canning no more. 
So should this Doctor have done. The 
dead and the forgotten are not fit ob- 
jects to crack jawbones + upon. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
FRANCIS RABELAIS, 


Je doute qu'il y ait chose plus rare au 
monde, en matiére de littérature, qu’un 
écrivain qui réussit dans la composition 
d'une histoire stérile en grands événe- 
meus, comme seroit celle d’un siécle, ou 
d’un régne tout uni et tout pacifique, ou 
les années comme le jours se ressemblent 
toutes, et vout d’un pas égal, et d’un 
méme train sans le moindre orage. * * 
Je doute s'il est sage qu'il veuille s’em- 
barquer dans une telle ouvrage sans 
échouer misérablement. Fotarp, 
Vita, Lyzo, sitis, liquisti, flebis, adores, 

Membra, hominem, tumulum, morte, 

liquore, face, De Ranevasio, 


We wish we had not promised to 
write ten chapters; but as we have 
made the engagement, we must stick 
to it. We have, however, arrived at 
Chapter the Ninth, which is near the 
end ofour labours. 

The Doctor’s Quarterly Reviewer,— 
who, by the way, adopts an observation 
of Sir Walter Scott's about the drollery 
of Rabelais having been assumed for the 
purpose of screening himself in masque- 
rade against the hostility of the church 
of Rome, which observation was scarce- 
ly correct in the baronet, for the church 
of Rome well understood Rabelais,— 
very much praises the following story : 


«Let me tell you a story which the 


* Standard of 1827, vité Canning. 
t Persius. 
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Jesuit Manuel de Vergara used to tell of 
himself. When he was a little boy, he 
asked a Dominican friar what was the 
meaning of the seventh commandment, 
for he said he could not tell what com- . 
mitting adultery was. ‘The friar, not 
knowing how to answer, cast a perplexed 
look round the room, and, thinking he 
had found a safe reply, pointed to a 
kettle on the fire, and said, the com. 
mandment meant that he must never put 
his hand in the pot while it was boiling. 
The very next day, a loud scream alarm. 
ed the family ; and, behold, there was 
little Manuel running about the room, 
holding up his scalded finger, and ex- 
claiming, ‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! I’ve 
committed adultery! I’ve committed 
comuitted | adultery! I’ve committed 
' 


adultery ! 


The same story is told in fifty other 
ways; and justice makes us remark, 
that in no Catholic, Roman Catholic, 
Papist, or Popish author, could it have 
been told his way, because in the 
decalogue, as arranged and dished up 
by divines of the theology Tridentine, 
the commandment forbidding the com- 
mission of adultery —as we might call 
it, Chaldaically, Vijro np — is the 
sixth, not the seventh. 

Secondly, the remonstrance with 
Miss Graveairs is of no avail, after 
repeating the experiment of Gargantua. 


«Tt does not signify, Miss Grave. 
airs! you may flirt your fan, and over- 
cloud that white forehead with a frown ; 
but I assure you the last chapter could 
not be dispensed with. The Doctor 
used to relate the story himself to his 
friends, and often allud. «| to it as the 
most wholesome lesson le had ever re- 
ceived. My dear Miss Graveairs, let 
not those intelligent eyes shoot forth in 
anger arrows which ought to be reserved 
for other execution. You ought not to 
be displeased ; ought not, must not, can 
not, shall not !’ 

‘*« But you ought not to write such 
things, Mr. Author —really, you ought 
not. What can be more unpleasant than 
to be reading aloud, and come unexpect- 
edly upon something so strange that you 
know not whether to proceed or make a 
full stop, nor where to look, nor what to 
do? It is too bad of you, sir, let me 
tell you! and if I come to any thing 
more of the kind, I must discard the 


Of the sixteen names above printed, six are dead ; two are Conserva- 
tive. Brougham is not linked with any one. 


Three are in place, acting under 


O'Connell, Aud the others are the forgotten Sir M. Wood and Joe Hume. And this 
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book. It is provoking enough to meet 
with so much that one does not under. 
stand ; but to meet with any thing that 
one ought not to understand is worse. 
Sir, it is not to be forgiven ; and I tell 
you again, that, if I meet with any thing 
more of the same kind, I must discard 
the book.’ 

« « Nay, dear Miss Graveairs |’ 

««T must, Mr. Author; positively, I 
must !’ 

« ¢ Nay, dear Miss Graveairs! Banish 
Tristram Shandy — banish Smollett — 
banish Fielding — banish Richardson ! 
But, for the Doctor—sweet Doctor Dove, 
kind Doctor Dove, true Doctor Dove, 
banish not him! Banish Doctor Dove, 
and banish all the world! Come, come, 
good sense is getting the better of pre- 
ciseness, That stitch in the forehead 
will not long keep the brows in their 
constrained position; and the incipient 
smile, which already brings out that 
dimple, is the natural and proper feeling.’ 

“« Well, you are a strange man !’ 

«Call me a rare one, and I shall be 
satisfied. ‘O rare. Ben Jonson,’ you 
know, was epitaph enough for one of our 
greatest men.’ 

“But, seriously, why should you 
put any thing in your book which, if not 
actually exceptionable, exposes it, at 
least, to that sort of censure which is 
most injurious ?’ 

“ «That question, dear madam, is so 
sensibly proposed, that 1 will answer it 
with all serious sincerity. ‘There is no- 
thing exceptionable in these volumes. 
* Certes,’ as Euphues Lily has said, ‘I 
think there be more speeches here which 
for gravity will mislike the foolish, than 
unseemly terms, which, for vanity, may 
oftend-the wise.’ There is nothing in 
them that I might not have read to 
Queen Elizabeth, if it had been my for- 
tune to have lived in her golden days : 
nothing that can by possibility taint the 
imagination, or strengthen one evil pro- 
pensity, or weaken one virtuous prin- 
ciple. But they are not composed like 
a forgotten novel of Dr. ‘Towers’s, to be 
read aloud in dissenting families, instead 
of a moral essay, or a sermon; nor like 
Mr. Kett’s Emily, to complete the edu- 
cation of young ladies by supplying them 
with an abstract of universal knowledge. 
Neither have they any pretensions to be 
placed on the same shelf with Calebs, 
But the book is a moral book ; its tend- 
ency is good, and the morality is both 
the wholesomer and pleasanter because 
it isnot administered as physic, but given 
as food. 1 don’t like morality in doses.’” 


This is of no avail, we repeat, be- 
cause there was no need in a book, the 
hero of which is so mere a slug as 


The Doctor, §c. 
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Doctor Dove, of introducing the Gar- 
gantua-like experimentatall. It tended 
to nothing, and was worth nothing. 
The fools who figure in the Doctor, 
and who literally believe in Cornelius 
Agrippa, ought not to have been al- 
lowed to reproduce as mere dirt that 
which in the original, dirtily indeed, 
but with deep intent laughed at the 
experiments in search of the philo- 
sophical stone made by the said Cor- 
nelius; who appears, also, as Herr 
Trippa among the counsellors of Pan- 
urge in his desperate inquiry. Miss 
Graveairs might properly object to 
what she found in the Doctor. It is, 
at all events, against taste. If Miss 
Graveairs had read the literature of the 
opening of the sixteenth century, she 
would have participated in the opinion 
of all the learned of the time, that the 
great Pantagruelist was among the most 
learned of the learned, and that his 
satire was directed against what was 
deemed the most profound learning of 
the day. Miss Graveairs would be 
very much puzzled to find out what is 
ridiculed or satirised in the chapter 
which, according to the author, calls 
forth her displeasure. 

Three hundred and sixty-fifthly — 
we skip the intervening numbers. Why 
is the following quoted with applause ? 


** The following passage, in the divine 
Du Bartas, he used to read with peculiar 
satisfaction, applying it to himself : 


‘ O thrice, thrice happy he, who shuns 
the cares 

Of city troubles, and of state affuirs ; 

And, serving Ceres, tills with his own 
team 

His own free land, left by his friends to 
him! 


Never pale Envy’s poisony heads do hiss 

To gnaw his heart: nor Vulture Avarice: 

His fields’ bounds bound his thoughts: 
he never sups 

For nectar, poison mixed in silver cups ; 

Neither in golden platters doth he lick 

For sweet ambrosia deadly arsenic : 

His hand’s his bow] (better than plate or 
glass), 

The silver brook his sweetest hippocrass: 

Milk cheese and fruit (fruits of his own 
endeavour), 

Drest without dressing, hath he ready 
ever. 


False counsellors (concealors of the law), 
Turncoat attorneys, that with both hands 
draw ; 
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Sly pettifoggers, wranglers at the bar, 
Proud purse-leeches, harpies of West- 


minster, 

With feigned chiding and foul-jarring 
noise 

Bieak not his brain, nor interrupt his 


Oys ; 

But dead birds, chirping him sweet 
good-morrows, 

With nature’s music do beguile his sor- 
rows ; 

Teaching the fragrant forests day by day 

The diapason of their heavenly lay, 


Ilis wandering vessel, reeling to and fro 
On th’ ireful ocean (as the winds do blow), 
With sudden tempest is not overwhurled, 
‘To seek his sad death in another world ; 
But leading all his life at home in peace, 
Always in sight of his own smoke, no seas, 
No other seas, he knows—no other torrent 
Than that which waters with its silver 
current 
His native meadows : and that very earth 
Shall give him burial which first gave 
him birth. 


Tosummon timely sleep, he doth not need 

4Ethiop’s cold rush, nor drowsy poppy- 
seed ; 

Nor keep in consort (as Mecanas did) 

Luxurious villians—viols, I should have 
said : 

But on green carpets, thrumm’d with 
mossy bever, 

Fringing the round skirts of his winding 
river, 

The stream’s mild murmur, as it gently 
gushes, 

His healthy limbs in quiet slumber hushes. 


Drum, fife, and trumpet, with their loud 
alarms, 

Make him not start out of his sleep to 
arms ; 

Nor dear respect of some great general, 

iim from his bed unto the block doth 
call. 

The crested cock sings ‘ Huunt-is-up’ to 
him, 

Limits his rest, and makes him stir betime, 

To walk the mountains and the flow’ry 
meads, 

Impearl’d with tears which great Aurora 
sheds. 


Never gross air poisoned in stinking 


streets, 

To choke his spirit, his tender nostril 
meets ; 

But th’ open sky, where at full breath he 
lives, 


Still keeps him sound, and still new sto- 
mach gives. 
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And Death, dread sergeant of the Eternal 
Judge, 
Comes very late to his sole-seated lodge.’” 


This is well enough—and that. is 
saying the most of it. But does any 
body of the slightest pretension to ordi- 
nary taste, judgment, or poetic feeling, 
compare it with 


‘* Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
8 


Ut prisca gens mortalium ; 
which is in Horace, Doctor, and not 
in Terence. There, at all events, the 
classical allusions are in place —in 
Du Bartas or Sylvester, they are not. 

Apropos, the Doctor informs us, vol. i. 
p- 73, that Sylvester was accented on 
the first syllable by his contemporaries. 
It may be so; and yet Joe Miller sup- 
plies us with a different reading in the 
celebrated contention between that bard 
and Ben Jonson. Who knows not the 
distich of 

“« I Sylvéster 
Lay with your sister”? 

A parliamentary commission, with Lord 
Mulgrave at its head, and no 
matter who, for secretary, ought to be 
appointed to investigate this point, 





CHAPTER THE TENTH. 
DELTA, 


Courage ! we see land. 
Diocenes in Srantey. 


Ne vous suffisoit nous avoir ainsy 
morcrocassebezassenezassegiguligosco- 
papondrillez tous les membres supérieurs, 

Rasevais. 
The Loves of the Triangles, 
Wicuiam Pitt [ Antijacobin]. 


e « . , , ~ ‘ 
Ogis, « ov doxtsis rirruga, raira dine 

sicl, xual veiymvoy tvrtris, xal nutregoy 

oexsoy. Luctan. 
Seest thou not that what thou thinkest 


to be four is ten, and a perfect triangle, 
and the oath we swear by? 


Y con esto, Dios te de salud, y a mi 
non olvide. Vale. CERVANTES. 


Now we conclude, and come to the 
beginning, viz. the triangle— 


LN. 


* Epod. II, 
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This the Doctor tells us is somewhat like 
the monogram of “A. F.” Valpy. Not 
so. ItisA.J.,i.e. Abraham John. That 
monogram he, with equal incorrectness, 
calls a digamma. It is no digamma, 
for the digamma, which, towering over 
thealphabetlike Saul, outtops them all,* 
is not very much different from an F.; 
whereas Valpy’s mark is a combination 
thus, "F of T and F, tending to in- 
dicate the words Tom Fool, and fitly 
heralding many a number of the C/as- 
sical Journal. 

The triangles above quoted are, we 
suppose, meant for a quartet or quintet 


of Deltas; as so, aea Now, the 


Delta in Egypt is remarkable for its 
fertility, and the Delta of Blackwood, 
i.e. Dr. Moir, used to be equally fer- 
tile in prose and verse-—but from these 
five Deltas come nothing. They bear 
no crop. If they were indicated by 
points in this manner— 


why, as Lucian tells us, they would 
be—it is not worth while to copy the 
Greek again—the four equal to ten, the 
triangle, and the Pythagoric oath, and 
no doubt they might convey mysteries 
hard to be disclosed, though well un- 
derstood by the initiated, who have 
studied for years. They will respond ; 
but we lay the Doctor a bottle of black- 
strap that Ae does not understand us, 
though we are quite sure he thinks he 
does. It is a very different thing from 
his fizzmaggiggery about aballiboozo- 
banganorribo. Let it amuse him. 
Here for the present is an end. Full 
of knowledge, full of poetic ability, full 
of reading, full of thought, full of ho- 
nourable feeling, full of true patriotism, 
full of well-won renown, is Southey. 
But—for there is always a but —and 


* Pope. 


The Doctor, &c. 
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when a laureate is in the case, it should 
be a full butt 

This Doctor, &c., is not the Doctor 
he wishes us to think him. 

«“¢L—d,’ said my mother, ‘ what is 
all this story about ?’ 

“© A cock and a bull,’ said Yorick ; 
* and one of the best of its kind I ever 
heard.’ ”’ 

So concludes Tristram Shandy. 


‘Ds oly’ dmditwoy rader‘Exrogos irredd uous. 
[Thus translated by Pope :— 


‘* Such honours Ilion to her hero paid, 
And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s 
shade,” 


How did Pope know that? He might 
have gone, according to meee own 
creed, to purgatory ; and, as there were 
no masses to be bought for him, he 
may be there still. An amended version 
is :— 

“Such honours Ilion to her chief de- 

creed, — 
To the great tamer of the warlike steed.”’ 


But this, though sufficiently jockey- 
ish, leaves out Hector himself, to make 
room for his horses. Here is our own: 


So did they manage, one and all, 
Horse-taming Hector’s funeral. 


This is, we flatter ourselves, in the 
best style of tombstone-poetry. | 


So concludes the Iliad—badly pa- 
rodied by the Doctor into 


‘Qs oty’ duhiswer reper Margixes CeSCodacuo, 


[i.e. Thus did they do the last black job 
For Patrick of the major Bob.] 


because that line will not scan by any 
manner of means. 
But Doctorally concludes our article. 


Or ALLEz pr par Diev, qui vous 
conpuye ! F 


t Last words of Bacbuc. 










** J can’t think how it is !” 


“1 CAN'T THINK How IT 18!” 


Cuapter I, 


* IT can’r think how it is!” exclaimed 
Mr. Oldacre to his lady, at the termi- 
nation of a winter in London, as they 
were sitting at a table covered with 
tradesmen’s bills. “I can’t think how 
it is!’ I am sure we have not been 
extravagant ; and yet, here are bills to 
the amount of two thousand two hun- 
dred and odd pounds! Iam sure I 
don’t know where the money is to 
come from: I have got only four hun- 
dred and seventy-three pounds, fifteen 
shillings, and seven pence (how exact 
they are!) in my bankers’ hands. The 
dividends, which they received only 
the other day, came to upwards ofa 
thousand ; it cannot all be gone! I 
can’t think how it is !” 

“I’m sure I can't,” observed Mrs. 
Oldacre. ‘“ I do believe there must be 
some mistake in these nasty bills! I 
hate to look at them. I told Jane and 
Harriet both, particularly, not to order 
any thing expensive that they could do 
without; and, really, the dear girls 
have had nothing that can be called 
extravagant. But, somehow or other, 
these little matters dv, when they come 
to be cast up together, make a terrible 
sum. I can’t think how it is!” 

With such remarks the perplexed 
couple lightly glanced over the items 
of the various bills, wondering at their 
several amounts; and then, on the an- 
nouncement of a visitor, thrust the 
whole into a drawer, where they re- 
mained for the rest of the day. 

On the following morning, however, 
certain of the *‘ nasty long bill” makers, 
presented themselves with long faces, 
and long representations concerning 
sums to be made up, disappointments, 
and other pleas, of a kind too generally 
known to need description. 

Mr. Oldacre made the usual de- 
fences, such as arrears overdue from 
his tenants, unexpected demands, and 
so forth; and thereby managed to dis- 
miss several of his unwelcome visitors, 
to feed upon hope. But there were 
others, who, either from poverty or 
distrust, or because their accounts were 
of long standing, stuck to the point 
with most unamiable tenacity. So, for 
the accommodation of these disagree- 
able persons, the poor gentleman was, 
at length, obliged to visit his bankers, 
and forestal his next dividends. 


Let it not, however, be supposed, 
that he then discharged the trouble- 
some bills in full. No: it was his 
custom to pay so much “on account;” 
observing always that he was sure there 
must be some mistake, and he could 
not think how it was. 

Some ten years before the time just 
referred to, Oldacre Hall was a stately, 
venerable mansion ; a noble specimen 
of the best style of architecture in vogue 
during the latter days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Built with stone from a neigh- 
bouring quarry, it would have stood 
for ages. Difficult would it have been 
for the most fastidious person to have 
pointed out aught lacking therein, either 
for the enjoyment of domestic comfort 
or the exercise of hospitality ; for both 
of which the Oldacres had been cele- 
brated for many generations. In an 
evil hour, however, the ancestral man- 
sion suddenly lost all favour in the 
eyes of its possessors. 1t appeared to 
them a gloomy, prison-like mass, to- 
tally unfit for the residence of a family 
of fortune and county importance. In 
short, it was “ old-fashioned.” A 
nobleman, just returned from his tra- 
vels, had all but pulled down his seat 
in the neighbourhood ; and, instead of 
the heavy-looking, turreted building, 
which used to exhibit itself duskily 
against a back-ground of ancient elms, 
the new edifice now stood boldly for- 
ward, dazzling white, in all the sym- 
metry of Palladian beauty. 

Unfortunately, this display of archi- 
tectural taste and science was to be 
seen, daily and hourly, from the win- 
dows of Oldacre Hall; the owner of 
which very soon began to feel himself 
like a man in good company with a 
shabby coat on his back. The result 
was, that the old Elizabethan hall was 
metamorphosed into a modern Italian 
villa; and a delightful residence it 
was during the summer months. But, 
somehow, the cold appeared to be ex- 
cessive all the following winter, and 
our wondering couple could not think 
how it was, as they were sure no 
expense had been spared. 

On the latter point, indeed, Christ 
mas had brought them superabundant 
information, contained in closely written 
sheets from architects, surveyors, tim- 
ber-merchants, carpenters, bricklayers, 
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stone-masons, smiths, furnishing iron- 
mongers, plumbers, painters, &c. Then 
came the upholsterers’, paper-hangers’, 
and other bills, from London, specify- 
ing a few items of things which were 
deemed absolutely necessary, and the 
cost “a mere trifle.” And trifles they 
certainly were, when compared with 
what had been incurred in the partial 
demolition and re-edification of the an- 
cientstructure; but the whole amounted 
to a sum which compelled Mr. Oldacre 
to raise twenty thousand pounds by 
mortgage, in spite of all his assevera- 
tions that there must be some mistake, 
and he couldn't think how it was. 

This affair annoyed and mortified 
him exceedingly ; but, as he still re- 
ceived four thousand a-year from his 
wife’s property in the funds, and there 
would remain another thousand from 
his landed estate, after paying interest 
on the mortgage, he had no doubt of 
being able, in a few years, to lay by 
sufficient to rid himself of the en- 
cumbrance. 

Years, however, rolled away; and, 
at the close of each, the ill-calculating 
pair, so far from saving, always found 
themselves (to use an expressive trades- 
man’s phrase) “pushed for money.” 
Both affirmed that they could not think 
how it was—that they were sure they 
had not been extravagant—and so 
forth; and then the matter was dis- 
missed till another twelvemonths had 
elapsed, and the same cause produced 
similar sapient observations. 

In the meanwhile, their children 
were growing up. Jane, the eldest, 
was now eighteen; Harriet, sixteen ; 
and a similar difference of two years 
existed between the ages of the two 
younger, Henry and Alfred. Jane was 
a fine, blue-eyed, light-haired, good- 
humoured, laughing, thoughtless girl, 
a perfect beauty in the eyes of her 
little less thoughtless mother, whose 
head was filled with strange anticipa- 
tions and brilliant imaginings conse- 
quent upon their winter in London. 
For Harriet, too, with her jet-black 
eyes and hair, and attractive pensive- 
ness of manner, she had her dreams ; 
but Jane was sure “to go off well.” 
Yet the winter had terminated as we 
have seen; and, though many had 
flirted and danced, and some had shewn 
very particular attentions to the blue- 
eyed helle, nothing serious had been 
uttered by any. Mrs. Oldacre, as usual, 
could not think how it was; and, cer- 
tainly, if she can ever be said to have 


“ I can’t think how it is!” 


[March, 


thought at all, did think more of this 
first maternal disappointment than of 
either the unredeemed mortgage or the 
unexpected long bills. 

For Jane herself, she experienced no 
mortification, save that of leaving the 
gay scenes of the metropolis for the 
now intolerable dulness of the country, 
and wondered how she could ever have 
liked it. The mother soon perceived 
a change in her darling’s spirits, and 
proposed a trip to Scarborough. 

The adventures of the family for the 
next four years may be briefly summed 
up, by stating that they visited all the 
fashionable watering-places during the 
first two summers, spent their winters 
in London, and then travelled for the 
two following years upon the Conti- 
nent. The result was, Mr. Oldacre’s 
embarrassments were increased, and 
Jane continued unattached and un- 
married ; and even she now began to 
exclaim to herself, “I can’t think how 
it is! Iam sure I have been ‘trotted 
out’ often enough!” 

Unfortunately, the system of display, 
so degrading to both parties, had been 
too frequently practised by her weak, 
fond mother, whose favourite ejacula- 
tion was so often repeated, in confi- 
dence, to particular friends, that it at 
length became an epithet attached to her 
name. Frequently was it applied with 
mock condolence, or spiteful glee, to 
her frustrated hopes, by the brood of 
antiquated and disappointed gossips 
ever to be found “ hanging on” about 
every family circle. 

Had Mrs. Oldacre really tried to 
think, she must have discovered that 
men do not admire to have even the 
fairest flowers thrust upon them: but 
she limited herself to saying that she 
could not think how it was; and, per- 
haps, she spoke the truth, for a long 
abandonment of our reasoning faculties 
tends marvellously to subdue their 
vigour. Those of the poor lady were 
never very brilliant; yet, had they been 
called into action, might have sufficed 
to shew her that her mode of exhibiting 
and talking about her daughter had 
rendered her “ dear girl” ‘too cheap 
in the market.” 

Toward the close of the last season, 
it was even as though she went about 
with a ticket on her back, announcing 
that she was “to be disposed of, a 
bargain.” Under such circumstances, 
it could be no wonder that even beauty 
and youth, blue eyes and cheerfulness, 
were unavailing; and truth compels 
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us to admit, that the latter charm was 
considerably diminished ere the family 
returned once more to take up their 
abode in the new-fashioned old hall. 

In the meanwhile, Harriet had under- 
gone no change. Neither her good 
qualities nor acquirements were of a 
nature to challenge public admiration. 
Gay scenes were little to her taste ; she 
shrank, sensitively, from all that seemed 
like exhibition, and felt happiest when 
permitted to remain in the background 
to pursue the not unobservant but quiet 
tenor of her way. To her, the return 
home was a release from the tedious 
rounds of folly and heartless dissipation 
to which she had so long been com- 
pelled to submit; and she looked for- 
ward with pleasure to a renewal of 
calm days and peaceful nights. Was 
she likewise doomed to exclaim, “ I 
can’t think how it is?” 

In common with most parents, it 
was the desire of Mr. and Mrs. Old- 
acre to see their daughters well mar- 
ried, in the usual acceptation of that 
term; but they had more than the 
usual reasons for not sanctioning a poor 
man’s love. The rents of the family 
estate were now all sequestered. Their 
means arose solely from the dividends 
of a capital which must be lessened as 
their children settled ; and those divi- 
dends were always appropriated long 
before the time of payment arrived, 
though they both protested that they 
were sure they were not extravagant, 
and could “not think how it was.” 
Under these circumstances they con- 
tinued to reside at Oldacre Hall, omit- 
ting to winter in London, on account 
of a deficiency in the ways and means, 
and because there were there resident 
certain “framers of “the nasty long 
bills,” which they both now hated to 
look at. 

Henry, their eldest son, was now 
nineteen, and it was time for him to 
go to Oxford; but, somehow, though 
neither he nor his parents could “think 
how it was,” the curate of the village 
pronounced him unprepared to shew 
himself in that seat of learning. This 
decision was corroborated by a neigli- 
bouring clergyman, to whom they ap- 
pealed as a sort of forlorn hope, think- 
ing that Charles Essington, the curate, 
having taken high honours himself, 
might have been too strict in the exa- 
mination of their dear boy, whose ta- 
lents they pronounced superior to his 
own. The result was, that the said 
Rev, Charles Essington was engaged 
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to read with poor Heiry; and, having 
but a slender stipend attached to his 
curacy, was induced to accept the offer 
of a couple of rooms in the Hall. His 
quiet habits, amiable disposition, and | 
unremitting attention to his pupil, soon 
made him a favourite with the family 
in general, and Henry and Harriet in 
particular. The former remained not 
long at a loss to think how it was that 
he could be so backward in learning ; 
and applied himself so sedulously to 
his studies, that, at the end of six 
months, his tutor astonished and de- 
lighted his father and mother by af- 
firming that he was fully prepared to 
enter. 

“T can’t think how it is!” exclaimed 
Mr. Oldacre. ‘ Doctor Twinch said 
he must read Aard for a year at least ; 
and he seems never to have been much 
confined with you, but has taken his 
rides as usual, and even hunted. I 
was thinking it would have taken two 
years, at least, in the way you seemed 
to be going on; and should have 
spoken to you about it, only I didn’t 
like the idea of having him moped up 
too much. I can’t think how it is that 
you have managed !” 

Mrs, Oldacre expressed herself in a 
similar manner. 

“I believe Henry himself is sur- 
prised,” replied Mr. Essington. “ He 
had acquired a habit of evading diffi- 
culties, instead of endeavouring to sur- 
mount them; but, latterly, we have 
never missed our regular hours, and 
he has made the utmost use of his abi- 
lities, which are, I am happy to tell 
you, far above mediocrity.” 

Henry's name having been previously 
entered, he was accompanied to Oxford 
by his tutor; who, on his return, en- 
gaged his former humble lodgings in 
the village, though urged by the grati- 
fied parents to continue at the Hall, at 
least till the expiration of the year cf 
their agreement. But Charles Essing- 
ton felt that he ought not to remain 
there ; for now he, likewise, when alone, 
found himself exclaiming, “I can’t 
think how it is! Poor as I am, I 
ought not to indulge in such dreams. 
I will banish them from my mind — 
drown them utterly, in renewed and 
unremitting attention to the duties of 
my profession.” 

Yet the same dreams still went on, 
uncontrollable, in the mysterious re- 
gions of imagination; and, when again 
settled in his lonely room, he found 
that his books had lost their wonted 
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charm and influence over his mind. 
Iie could think only of Harriet Old- 
acre. The modest, timid, but thrilling 
glance of her dark, eloquent eye; her 
placid demeanour; the heavenly se- 
renity of her disposition; the walks 
they had taken together ; the affection- 
ate interest she had often expressed 
concerning her brother ; the few words 
of gratitude which she had breathed, 
rather than uttered, on taking leave, 
after his duty was accomplished ; — 
these, and a thousand other remini- 
scences, such as the stricken heart loves 
to cleave to, though the adherence be 
torment, were ever before him in soli- 
tude. And, when they met, the un- 






It was a fine Sunday in the latter 
end of June, and the curate had read 
the first lesson ere any of the Oldacre 
family made their appearance. Know- 
ing their habitual punctuality, he could 
not avoid casting a glance towards 
them as they entered, and instantly 
perceived that there was one missing. 

IIlow he got through the service, he 
afterwards acknowledged, he scarcely 
knew. But there were several persons 
present who observed his sudden change 
of manner, and attributed it to the right 
cause. Mr. and Mrs. Oldacre, how- 
ever, were not of the number. They 
satisfied themselves with the usual eja- 
culation; and the lady answered the 
curate’s tremulous inquiries by saying 
that Harriet had got a headach and 
was “hipped,” and that she couldn’t 
think how it was, as she never used to 
be so. 

Charles Essington had engaged to 
perform the afternoon duty of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, who was an invalid, 
and afterwards to dine with the squire 
of the parish. We are sorry to say, 
that his mind wandered more than was 
fitting on the first occasion, and that 
his dulness was remarkable on the se- 
cond. Then followed a sleepless night, 
during which he doubted whether it 
were possible that Harriet’s lowness of 
spirits might not proceed from a cause 
somewhat similar with his own; and 
became shocked at feeling that the ad- 
mission of such an idea was not abso- 
lutely dreadful to him. He forthwith 
proceeded to school himself severely 
on account of many needless attentions 
which he had paid her—resolved to 
avoid her society, as much as possible, 
in future—and made up his mind to 


* I can’t think how it is !” 
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subdued spirit of affection seemed to 
issue forth from its strong and secret 
holds, and compel him to speak to her 
in tremulous confusion. They were 
no longer as they had been: there was 
a startling consciousness, as of danger, 
in the mind of each. Need we enter 
into a detail of her secret thoughts ? 
Let it suffice to say, that she became 
more pensive than usual. Her parents 


observed the change, and, of course, 
said they could not think how it was ; 
and then thought no more on the sub- 
ject. And in this state things remained 
till the week of Henry’s return home, 
after completing his first term at 
Oxford. 


write immediately to a friend, to pro- 
cure him a curacy in a distant county. 

But, when morning came, he re- 
membered that it was the duty of a 
clergyman to visit all sick persons 
—or, at least, to make inquiries 
concerning their health. So he bent 
his way to Oldacre Hall soon after 
breakfast, and learned that Harriet was 
better, though she had not yet left her 
room. On the following day, though 
not less anxious, he thought fit to 
choose a more ceremonious hour for his 
call, and found her in the parlour, 
with her sister, complaining only of a 
slight cold. Perhaps, in spite of his 
determination not to pay her any ex- 
traordinary attention, there might have 
been something particular in his man- 
ner, as it was observed by Jane, who 
rallied the invalid thereupon, and con- 
gratulated her on the brilliant conquest 
she had made. 

The next morning, Henry arrived 
from Oxford ; and as he came almost 
immediately, after he had seen his pa- 
rents and sisters, to call upon his friend 
and tutor, a ceremonious visit at the 
hall by the latter was rendered unne- 
cessary. The grateful and kind-hearted 
pupil appeared at a loss for words to 
express his feelings of gratitude and 
respect towards Charles Essington, for 
having led him into habits of study, 
the value of which he had now learned 
to estimate. A long and confidential 
interview terminated by his inviting 
the curate to return with him to dine 
at the hall. ‘ Not to-day,” said Mr. 
Essington : “ the first day after your 
arrival should be devoted to your fa- 
mily. They will have a thousand 
questions to ask, and many things to 
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communicate which my presence would 
interrupt.” Nothing could be more 
correct; but he little thought of the 
consequences which would ensue from 
his declining the invitation. 

In the evening, Henry and Harriet 
Oldacre were walking, arm in arm, in 
the park, taking “ sweet counsel toge- 
ther,” in the full confidence of young 
and warm fraternal affection. It was 
natural that he should speak of one to 
whom he felt himself so deeply in- 
debted for waking his mental energies ; 
and he spoke long of Charles Essington, 
in terms which, though they might not 
appear extravagantly laudatory to the 
listener, drew forth no remarks from 
her lips. She remained silent, till he 
said, ** He has offered to read with me 
during the vacation ; and I shall accept 
his offer, as, perhaps, I may never have 
another, for F fear we shall soon lose 
him.” 

* Lose him!” exclaimed Harriet ; 
and her lips quivered, and a paleness, 
and then a flush, came over her, as she 
endeavoured to continue: “ I never 
heard that he was likely to—I do not 
understand-—what have you heard? 
Tell me, Henry !” 

Ilenry’s quick eye was fixed upon 
his poor sister; and he read, in her 
tremulous accents, in the confusion of 
her looks, and in the tottering feeble- 
ness of hey footsteps, far more than she 
was then willing that he should have 
read. 

Half an hour afterward, however, 
they were sitting, secure from all ob- 
servers, in a small summer-house, 
fantastically built with the roots of 
trees. Fler head then lay upon his 
shoulder, and she was weeping. She 
had revealed the inmost secret of her 
heart. That secret, which was before 
scarcely acknowledged to herself, was 
now shared with her dearly beloved 
brother. 

Henry thought of little else that 
night; and, though his feelings were 
neither those of surprise nor vexation, 
justly apprehended that his parents 
would experience both. But it ap- 
peared to him that the first and most 
important step in his path of duty, 
was to ascertain the real state of Mr. 
Essington’s mind ; and, recalling a cer- 
tain peculiarity in that gentleman’s 
manner when inquiring after Harriet’s 
health, and coupling it with his inten- 
tion of leaving a curacy to which he 
had previously seemed much attached, 
he drew the natural inference that both 
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the lovers were entangled before they 
could think how it was. 

Sanguine in the hope of promoting 
his sister’s happiness, and with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude and esteem . 
for Charles Essington, the young Oxon- 
ian went to breakfast with him in the 
morning ; and, though unable to entice 
him into a positive declaration, heard 
and observed quite enough to convince 
him that Harriet’s affections were not 
misplaced. 

The gradual progress of the dénoii- 
ment would occupy, if given in detail, 
somewhat too much of our limited 
space. The sentiments which had been 
unintentionally and stealthily revealed 
to the conscious lovers by the eye, 
now hung upon, and then passed, 
their lips. Declaration, confession, 
and vows followed, as usual in such 
cases. The irrevocable words were 
spoken ; and when the important secret 
was broken to Mr. and Mrs. Oldacre, 
they both declared they couldn’t think 
how it was, and expressed almost as 
much of anger as of astonishment, that 
their daughter should think of throwing 
herself away upon a poor curate. But 
they were not, naturally, ill-natured 
people ; so, after a few weeks of some- 
what irregular attendance at their pa- 
rish church, a few “ scenes” with poor 
Harriet, and the powerful and steady 
interference of their son and heir, they 
gave up all opposition, and received 
Charles Essington as their future son- 
in-law. 

Thus all went on smoothly till Har- 
riet came of age, when she was entitled 
to receive the sum of ten thousand 
pounds under her maternal grand- 
father’s will. Then another secret came 
to light. Her sister Jane had had the 
same amount transferred to her by her 
trustees two years before: but, as she 
could not possibly want it, and con- 
tinued to live with her parents, her 
fortune was appropriated for the last 
mortgage on the landed estate, upon 
which, owing to previous encumbrances, 
probably no other person could have 
been found willing to advance quite so 
much. The sum thus raised had re- 
lieved our thoughtless couple from 
temporary embarrassment. Most of 
“ the nasty long bills” of long stand- 
ing had been paid, necessary repairs 
were made in several of the dilapidated 
farm-houses, barns were erected for 
others ; but—they were sure they had 
not been extravagant—and yet, what 
with interest on the former mortgages, 
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a lessened income, and the necessity of 
supporting Henry according to his rank 
at Oxford, and the still greater neces- 
sity for keeping up their wonted esta- 
blishment at the Hall—somehow, from 
all these things, there only remained 
two thousand out of the said ten; and 
those two were more than bespoken 
by a fresh accumulation of “ nasty long 
bills,” in the amounts of which Mr. and 
Mrs. Oldacre both declared that there 
must be some mistake —and, in short, 
that they could not think how it was. 

Let the conversations of the * can’t 
thinking” pair be imagined, for they 
were not worth transcribing. Those of 
Mr. Essington and Henry were of an- 
other character. The latter now first 
perceived that his prospects were of a 
very different nature from what he had 
been accustomed to anticipate; and, 
in proportion to his conviction of the 
necessity for future exertion, his grati- 
tude and esteem became concentrated 
towards the friend who had aroused 
his dormant faculties. Charles Essing- 
ton saw the utter and useless waste 
which would befal Harriet’s fortune, 
if left in the hands of her parents, and 
determined uot to understand the va- 
rious hints thrown out, that the interest 
of the money was all that possibly could 
be wanted by a couple residing in the 
retirement of a country parsonage. 

It is almost needless to say that the 
interest on the elder sister’s mortgage 
had been paid, hitherto, only in the 
shape of board, lodging, pocket money, 
and her share (often not trifling) in 
certain of “ the nasty long bills,” which 
she likewise “ hated to look at.” But 
no regular account was kept of her ex- 
penses, nor of any other in the family ; 
nor were any calculations made, till the 
annual period came round for declaring 
they could not think how it was. 

Charles Essington fortunately pro- 
cured a curacy to which the parsonage 
house was attached, about twenty miles 
from Oldacre Hall. Nothing was said 
of any settlement of any part of Har- 
riet’s fortune upon herself,—that, in- 
deed, was too much of an affair of 
calculation and foresight to be expected 
from her father. To do him justice, 
however, it should be mentioned that 
he once or twice thought of it, and 
talked of speaking upon the subject, 
but always felt a difficulty when in the 
presence of his future son-in-law ; of 
whose mental superiority he somehow 
became painfully conscious, though he 
could not think how it was. So the 
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happy day at length arrived ; and the 
happy couple, after partaking of a 
needlessly splendid entertainment at 
the Hall, departed for their quiet retreat. 

After this event, Mr. and Mrs. Old- 
acre went on as usual ; and it is not to 
be supposed that the reduction in their 
income lessened the causes of their pe- 
riodical exclamations. The result of 
their difficulties was painful to witness, 
though far too common to excite sur- 
prise. Their naturally good disposi- 
tions became soured. Mutual recri- 
mination, and occasional charges of 
needless extravagance, ensued. A spi- 
rit of meanness, of jealous, clutching 
avarice and selfishness, crept in be- 
tween them. Too often he fled to the 
bottle, as a refuge from thouglits that 
would intrude; and seldom returned 
from his favourite sport of hunting 
without a party of the most jovial of 
his companions. Her conduct was, 
unhappily, too like that of frantic 
seamen, seizing upon whatever may 
afford them a moment of enjoyment 
ere the wreck goes to pieces. And so 
they continued to go on, in what is 
vulgarly called the “‘ come day, go day ” 
fashion, bidding the morrow to take 
heed for the things thereof, till the time 
when their eldest son came of age. 

Then the father remembered the fes- 
tivities at the old hall when he had at- 
tained his one-and-twentieth birth-day, 
and resolved that nothing should be 
wanting on the present occasion to 
maintain the respectability and import- 
ance of the family. The mother coin- 
cided in opinion, and was not a little 
sanguine on account of the copspicuous 
part which she intended Jane to take 
in the ceremonies. ‘Thus, determined 
to dismiss from before their eyes all 
fears concerning “ the nasty long bills” 
which must necessarily follow, the in- 
fatuated couple issued invitations and 
orders in all directions ; hugging them- 
selves immensely with the absurd no- 
tion, that their magnificent display 
would effectually give the lie to certain 
reports which they suspected had got 
abroad relative to their pecuniary em- 
barrassments. 

The person whom all these prepara- 
tions were intended to honour was 
kept in perfect ignorance relative to 
their extent ; and his astonishment and 
vexation were excessive, on his return 
the evening preceding the important 
commemoration. WJenry Oldacre was 
now a far different character from the 
youth who, two years before, could not 
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think how it was that he had made so 
little progress at school. Such had been 
his exertions at Oxford, and during 
the vacations with his brother-in-law, 
that his being “ a first-class man” 
was considered almost matter of cer- 
tainty. 

Every one knows that an aspirant 
to high honours at our universities 
must, or at least ought to, have that 
assistance from able tutors, which is 
not to be had without money ; and, in 
this particular only, he incurred ex- 
penses, respecting which he had often 
the mortification of hearing his parents 
exclaim that they could not think how 
it was. Had it not been for Charles 
Essington, who urged and encouraged 
him to persevere, the poor fellow was 
so much hurt by this indirect reflection, 
that he would probably have sunk into 
the character of “ a non-reading man.” 
As it was, he comforted himself by 
making a resolution to repay his pa- 
rents every sum which they might ex- 
pend on his account. 

His natal day passed,—to him a 
day of “ weary, stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable ” confusion. Then, the payment 
of his fortune, being double that of his 
sisters’, made another fearful deduction 
from the income of his unthinking fa- 
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ther, to whom he instantly proffered the 
amount of all his expenses since he had 
entered at Oxford. 

In former days, Mr. Oldacre’s heart 
would have leaped within him at this 
proof of his son’s generous and inde- 
pendent spirit, while he would have 
scorned to deprive him, in the outset 
of life, of any portion of his maternal 
inheritance. Now, however, his cha- 
racter was changed. “ Sui profusus, 
alieni appetens,” he received the money 
with avidity, for it was wanted. And, 
on the following Christmas, with the 
old ejaculation in his mouth, he ap- 
plied to his son for a loan. Henry 
justly considered the sum as so much 
thrown away ; but the state of his pa- 
rents’ affairs was such, that assistance 
from some quarter was absolutely ne- 
cessary ; and he saw but too plainly 
that the festival on his birth-day had 
contributed much toward their annual 
difficulties. He .therefore generously 
relieved them from all; and, taking 
advantage of the moment when their 
hearts appeared to be warm with affec- 
tion and gratitude towards him, ex- 
tracted from them a promise of re- 
trenchment and exact calculation for 
the ensuing year. 


Cuapter ITT. 


The year of projected nice calcula- 
tion terminated precisely in a similar 
manner with all that had preceded ; 
and the unthinking couple attributed 
their fresh embarrassments to their 
younger son’s entrance at Oxford. 

llenry proposed to take upon him- 
self every charge appertaining to his 
brother’s education. An escape from 
the trouble of thinking seemed all they 
desired, and they meanly acquiesced 
in his bearing this fresh burden. 

But the time now approached when 
they were to reap more bitter fruits 
from the neglect of their plain and 
simple duties in former years. Jane, 
their favourite daughter, became at- 
tached to a young gentleman, whose 
disposition was too similar to that of 
her parents and her own. Mr. Hawkins 
had inherited an estate of about two 
thousand a-year. His place was but a 
few miles from Oldacre Hall, where he 
had latterly been a frequent guest at 
Mr. Oldacre’s noisy parties after hunt- 
ing. Lis character was of too common 
a nature to need particular description. 
lie had lived up to, and occasionally a 
little beyond, his income before mar- 


riage, but could not be said to be in 
difticulties. Le agreed with his future 
father-in-law, that Jane’s fortune might 
as well remain where it was, on the 
mortgage. Then she became his wife, 
and all went on smoothly for a certain 
time —that is, till the interest of the 
said mortgage became long overdue ; 
and, at length, the son-in-law grew 
weary of the eternal repetition of Mr. 
Oldacre’s saying that he could not 
think how it was. Jane took her hus- 
band’s part; and formality and cool- 
ness soon usurped the place of friendly 
and affectionate intercourse. 

But, before they came to an open 
rupture with their favourite daughter, 
another trial awaited the unthinking 
parents, who felt it the more, in con- 
sequence of certain mean calculations 
which they had made of working upon 
their younger son’s feelings in a similar 
way to that which they had practised 
on Henry, who had latterly become 
obdurate and deaf to their appeals. 

Alfred had, by accident, discovered 
his dependance on his brother, and the 
thought stung him to the soul. At the 
first impulse, he vowed that he would 
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immediately quit Oxford — that he 
would enlist for a soldier, or go to sea 
—or, in short, do any thing, rather 
than live in a state of such degradation. 
In order to reconcile him, Henry, in 
vain, represented that he considered 
what he paid merely as so much ad- 
vanced to their parents, for the purpose 
of assisting them with their now limited 
income. Alfred's was a proud and vio- 
lent spirit. Being the youngest of the 
family, he had been what is commonly 
called “ spoiled” by injudicious in- 
dulgence in early youth. Seldom did 
he make a confidant, or reveal his 
thoughts to any. Even his anger was 
wont usually to rankle silently in his 
own breast. But when it did break 
forth into words, those words were bit- 
ter as wormwood and gall, and cutting 
as a two-edged sword. 

These paroxysms had often startled 
his parents, and sometimes made them 
momentarily uneasy. But, as in other 
cases, they were wont to content them- 
selves by exclaiming that they could 
not think how it was, and observing 
that he certainly was of a very good 
disposition, although a little fond of 
having his own way. 

The result of the conferences between 
the two brothers was an agreement that 
whatever Henry had already paid, or 
should in future advance, was to be 
considered as money lent by him to 
Alfred, who should repay it when of 
age. 

With this understanding, the latter 
consented to pursue his studies ; and 
they both agreed to conceal the stipu- 
lation from their parents,—Henry, be- 
cause he feared the communication 
might give them pain, and Alfred, be- 
cause he felt that they had degraded 
and deceived him, and were unworthy 
of his confidence. And he brooded 
over his future plans in silence, but 
with determined resolution. 

As the day of his nativity drew near, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oldacre may be said to 
have almost thought seriously upon the 
consequences of this last, and there- 
fore most important, deduction about 
to be made in the funded property. 
Any establishment at all suitable for the 
hall could be kept up in future only by 
the strictest economy. Present difti- 
culties, however, were first to be sur- 
mounted; and they both said they 
were sure Alfred would not refuse to 
assist them, when he should be in- 
formed how handsomely his brother 
had behaved on a similar occasion, 
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But the day passed, and Alfred neither 

came home nor condescended to reply 
to their pressing invitation, They ex- 
pressed their surprise in the usual 
manner; and shortly afterward re- 
ceived a letter from one of the trustees, 
to say that their son was in London, 
for the purpose of receiving his pro- 
perty. Mr. Oldacre’s signature was 
necessary to a paper enclosed in the 
letter, and he signed it, observing that 
he couldn't think how it was that Alfred 
had not applied to him for information, 
rather than to the trustees. 

The same expression was repeated 
by both, when a week, a fortnight, a 
month elapsed, and they received no 
tidings of their dear boy. Then came 
a letter to each of his sisters, bidding 
them farewell for years, and announc- 
ing his determination to travel. He 
had written another, long, and bitter, 
and full of reproaches, to his parents. 
But a gleam of better feelings crossed 
the sullen darkness of his spirit, and he 
consigned it to the flames. There was 
thus no farewell! for them, nor any 
explanation to enable them to think 
how it was. They never saw Alfred 
again. Tle returned not to England 
till long after they were gathered to 
their forefathers. 

Their next trial was the commence- 
ment of a legal process, by their son- 
in-law, Mr. Ilawkins, for the recovery 
of his wife’s fortune. Jane wrote a 
sort of apology to her mother on this 
occasion, stating that, though she was 
sure they had not been extravagant, 
neither she nor her husband knew 
which way to look for money, and she 
could not think how it was. 

Henry now came forward, and, with 
the hope of preventing any further di- 
vision in the family, took Jane’s mort- 
gage upon himself. But the remedy 
came too late; for angry words and 
harsh accusations had already passed, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins became, 
thenceforth, as ceremonious, periodical 
visitors at Oldacre Hall. 

It is not to be supposed that the in- 
fatuated couple ever gave themselves 
much concern about the interest of a 
mortgage held by their son. Ie was 
very well off, they said; he had taken 
his anticipated honours, and been pre- 
sented to a fellowship; and, as he 
would succeed to the family estate, his 
father, whose faculties were now be- 
sotted by the habits before referred to, 
observed that, as the land could not 
run away, all would be right some 
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day. Mrs, Oldacre often declared she 
could not think how it was that child- 
ren could be so ungrateful. Though 
she would not confess that she had 


ever been extravagant, she said that, if 


she had, it certainly was on Jane’s ac- 
count, and now she was deserted by 
her. And Alfred, too, what could 
possess him to go wandering abroad, 
when his fortune was sufficient to com- 
mand every comfort at home? If he 
and Henry would but come and live 
with them, their united incomes would 
be amply sufficient for all. It was 
very strange that they would not! She 
could not think how it was. As for 
Ilarriet, since she had  obstinately 
chosen to marry a poor curate, con- 
trary to their advice, they considered 
her likewise as ungrateful; and only 
hoped that, as her family increased, 
she might not become a burden to 
them. So they went on, after their 
old fashion, gradually sinking down 
into deeper difficulties. 

In the meanwhile, their generous 
and noble-minded son was doomed to 
suffer severely for the faults of his pa- 
rents. Little cared he for the pe- 
cuniary privations to which he had 
subjected himself. The thought that 
his father was rescued from disgrace, 
and that the step he had taken was ne- 
cessary for his sister’s happiness, af- 
forded him more than adequate com- 
pensation. His own wants were few, 
aud he felt contented and happy till 
the time came when he likewise found 
himself exclaiming, “ I can’t think how 
it is!” 

This occurred while he was on a vi- 
sit to his beloved sister Harriet, who 
happened then to have with her an- 
other visitor, a cousin of her husband. 
Maria Essington possessed every re- 
commendation save one, and that was, 
unfortunately, precisely the one which 
it was necessary for poor Henry to 
think of. She had no fortune, and he 
had now scarcely any income save 
what arose from his fellowship, which 
would cease if he were to marry. 

Maria had heard so much from her 
cousin respecting Henry Oldacre, that, 
long before she saw him, she was pre- 
possessed strongly in his favour; and 
when they met, they were very soon on 
friendly, easy terms,—then somewhat 
confidential, and anon a little reserved, 
and given to silent musing, and so 
forth. There was much of delicate 
rectitude of feeling in their thoughts 
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and resolutions, and divers were the 
trivial incidents which awakened mo- 
mentary alarm or startling conscious- 
ness in the minds of both ; and a plea- 
sant task it would be to enter into 
detail, and describe certain of those 
feelings and scenes, if we were writing 
a book. But, as matters are, they may 
be left to the reader’s imagination. 

Never did Henry more emphatically 
exclaim, “I can’t think how it is!” 
than when he found that he had made 
a positive declaration to Maria, and 
had not been rejected. Strange and 
contrary were the emotions which 
agitated him. They were of joy, gra- 
titude, and love, though deeply tinc- 
tured with self-upbraiding at the idea 
of the long-suffering endurance to 
which his rashness exposed the object 
of his prematurely declared affection. 

“ Alas!” thought he; “ her’s will 
now be the bitter portion of * hope de- 
ferred, which maketh the heart sick ;’ 
whereas, had I concealed my passion, 
she might have been happy.” 

But Ienry did not satisfy himself 
by the mere ejaculation of the old 
family cry. Ilis resolution was soon 
taken, and, being approved of by 
Maria, Harriet, and Mr. Essington, he 
lost no time in entering at Lincoln’s 
Inn, with a determination to devote 
himself to the study of the law, and 
thereby to recover the independence of 
which he had been deprived by the 
thoughtless misconduct of his parents. 
They, as usual, could not think how it 
was that their son and heir should 
think of following a profession, and 
should not have known better than to 
fall in love with a poor girl, when there 
were so many with good fortunes who 
would be glad to have him. 

But Mr. Oldacre had heard much of 
the immense sums made by counsellors 
of ability, and comforted himself by 
thinking how easily his son would, by 
and by, be able to assist him. Mrs. 
Oldacre, who was sinking fast into the 
settled acerbity common to weak- 
minded, disappointed persons, vented 
her spleen against Mr. Essington, who, 
she said, had not only meanly smug- 
gled himself into a respectable family, 
but must needs thrust his poor relations 
upon them. She was sure, too, that 
he had estranged Henry’s mind from 
them; or, otherwise, he would never 
have thought of taking steps of such 
consequence without consulting them. 
She forgot, or did not choose to recol- 
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lect, that the old senseless ejaculation 
was ever the sum and substance of all 
that he could extract, whenever he ven- 
tured to proffer any advice, or to ask it 
from them. 

Never did he forget that they were 
his parents; but he felt (and it is a 
painful and dangerous conviction for 
a son to admit)—he felt that he was their 
superior. 

No particular occurrence took place 
for the three following years, at the 
end of which time Henry, who had 
been just called to the bar, was sum- 
moned to Oldacre Hall. There was 
an execution in the house. Matters 
had arrived at a crisis; but the old 
people still declared they had not been 
extravagant, and could not think how 
it was. Their son exerted himself to 
the utmost; but neither he nor Mr, 
Essington possessed the means of ex- 
tricating them from their difficulties ; 
and Mr. Hawkins said it was madness 
to think of paying debts for people 
who “ would run their heads into the 
fire again directly they were free.” 

After much difficulty, an arrange- 
ment wes made with the creditors, who 
were to allow the unthinking couple 
three hundred a-year till all claims 
should be discharged. The hall was 
let for a term of seven years ; and, as 
Mr. Oldacre left it to go into a distant 
retirement, the last words he said were 
‘I had six thousand a-year only the 
other day, and I am sure I have not 
been extravagant! I can’t think how 
it is!” His lady expressed herself 
in a similar style at the moment ; but, 
in their subsequent solitude, many and 
bitter were the reproaches and mutual 
recriminations between them. 

In the adjustment of his father’s af- 
fairs, Henry had been frequently 
brought in contact with several indivi- 
duals of extensive practice and in- 
fluence in the legal profession. The 
acuteness and talent for business dis- 
played by the young advocate wrought 
a favourable impression on those gen- 
tlemen ; but the sacrifices which he had 
uselessly made for his parents effected 
much more. They excited admiration 
and esteem, and procured for him 
warm friendships and valuable patron- 
age, and enabled him, after the lapse of 
but a few months, to realise his long 
deferred hopes of happiness with 
Maria. 

Their outset in life was humble,— 
far different from that which the heir of 
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the Oldacre estate might have rea- 
sonably anticipated; but the true 
wealth of contentment and affection 
was theirs. Ile, by persevering in- 
dustry, trod down the thorns in their 
upward course, while her smiles trans- 
formed it to a flowery path. Still his 
progress was slow, his family increased, 
and many years might have elapsed ere 
he would have attained any command- 
ing eminence among his able competi- 
tors, but for one of those fortuitous oc- 
currences which are daily observed to 
influence individual destiny. 

The poor curate, who had been ac- 
cused of “ meanly smuggling himself 
into a respectable family,” was the 
agent by whose means the heir of that 
family found himself suddenly placed 
in a position which, eventually, enabled 
him to more than redeem the waste 
wrought by his parents. Mr. Essing- 
ton had, in his retirement, prepared 
several young gentlemen for the uni- 
versities ; aud one of his pupils had 
distinguished himselfat Oxford, greatly 
to the delight of his uncle, who had for 
many years been a leading counsel, and 
was expected to be shortly elevated to 
a higher rank. The following circuit 
enabled this gentleman to visit the 
humble dwelling of his nephew’s tutor, 
for the purpose of expressing his grati- 
tude ; and, when taking leave, he 
earnestly entreated him to return his 
visit in London, 

Mr. Essington felt convinced that it 
was no formal, heartless invitation 
which he had received; and, though 
little given to calculate for himself on 
the advantages of proffered friendship, 
could not help thinking that such an 
acquaintance might be desirable for his 
brother-in-law. 

Accordingly, confining his hopes to 
Harriet only, he took the first opportu- 
nity of going to town. The card which 
he left at the counsellor’s gave his ad- 
dress at Henry’s residence. The call 
was immediately returned, and intro- 
ductions, invitations, and social inter- 
course followed ; and the heir of Old- 
acre soon found that he had not ac- 
quired a mere acquaintance, but a warm 
and powerful friend. The gratification 
appeared to be mutual, and the period 
at which their friendship commenced 
was most critical ; for scarcely had it 
ripened into steady firmness, ere the 
elder accepted an official situation, and 
left his extensive practice at the bar, a 
great proportion of which, by his exer- 
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tions and strong recommendation, was 
transferred to Henry Oldacre. 

The subsequent course to our young 
counsellor was one of brilliant, rapid 
success. ‘The worthy man who had 
assisted him so materially in his career 
looked down from his loftier station, 
and marked, with pleasure and pride, 
the talents of his rising young friend ; 
nor did he cease to remember the cler- 
gyman through whose introduction he 
had first made his acquaintance. 

It was a cold winter’s day, and 
Christmas was approaching, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Essington were sitting by 
their fireside, engaged in calculating 
what they could afford to do for the 
comfort of their poor parishioners. The 
unusual inclemency of the season had 
rendered an early and abundant distri- 
bution of coals necessary. The same 
cause had exhausted Harriet’s little 
stock of warm clothing, though there 
remained yet many persons in need. 
The only two rich families having pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood were ab- 
sent,—one in London, the other on 
the Continent. Charles shook his 
head, after summing up the amount 
which had been expended, and the 
items for which he was yet responsible. 
Harriet looked grave, and sighed to 
think that the poor people must go 
without their Christmas dinner; but 
agreed with her husband tiat fire and 
clothing were of more importance. 

“We can,” said he, “ invite three or 
four of the very old and infirm to our 
kitchen. I could wish them all to be 
made happy on that day; but “ 

Here he was interrupted by the en- 
trance of their maid-servant, bringing 
in a letter of unusual size. Harriet 
turned pale, and made a sign for him 
not to open it till the maid had left the 
room. She then said, “I see it is from 
some lawyer. I dread —I fear—that 
my poor father and mother are again in 
difficulty.” 

Charles had similar misgivings, but 
proceeded slowly to open the packet, 
—and then sate, silently gazing on its 
contents, as if unable to comprehend 
them. 

Ilarriet’s eyes were fixed upon him ; 
but, for the first time since their mar- 
liage, she was utterly at a loss to guess 
the nature of his feelings 

“ Tell me, my dear Charles!” she 
exclaimed at last; “tell me what is the 
matter?” 
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“ T cannot speak,” he replied, and 
the letter fell from his hands, as he first 
extended them toward heaven; and 
then, pressing them against his fore- 
head, reclined backward in his chair. 

Harriet, in alarm, snatched up the 
paper, and, after rapidly perusing what 
was written therein, gasped, “ Oh, oh, 
oh! I can’t believe! Charles !” 

He looked up, and stretched out his 
arms. There was a smile already on 
his lips, but his eyes were glistening 
with moisture. Not a word was 
spoken ; utterance was choked for 
both: their hearts were too full. She 
sprang forward, and fell upon his neck, 
and they remained for some minutes 
clasped in each other’s embrace. No 
sound was heard save the occasional 
sobs of Harriet,—for she was bathed 
in tears ; but they were tears of joy. 

The letter was from the lord chan- 
cellor, nominating Charles to a rectory 
which the affectionate couple well 
knew, and which was worth a thousand 
a-year. It need scarcely be said that 
the poor were not disappointed of their 
Christmas dinner. 

A few years after this event, old Mr. 
Oldacre terminated his mortal career in 
retirement ; and his widow subse- 
quently removed to Bath, where, not- 
withstanding an increase in her in- 
come, made by the generosity of her 
children, she found annual cause to re- 
peat the old ejaculation to the end of 
her days. 

It remains now only to be observed, 
that all the troubles and downfal of 
this thoughtless couple took their rise 
from a neglect of the commonest rules 
of arithmetic. If a man possess a 
thousand per annum, and spend at the 
rate of tweive hundred, for only two 
years, he must, to recover himself, live 
on less than half that sum on the third 
year,—that is, on five hundred and 
seventy pounds, as the interest and 
principle of his debt will then amount 
to the remainder of his income. 

Simple and plain as this fact is, 
how often is it driven from the mind 
till the unwelcome day of reckoning 
proclaims the truth! Alas! A steady 
perseverance throughout the period ne- 
cessary for retrieving past errors re- 
quires more of mental energy and 
singleness of purpose than usually be- 
long to those who are ever exclaiming, 
—“T can’t think how it js !” 








GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, { March, 
No. LXXX. 
SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH. 


Tuose multitudes who know and admire the honourable baronet as a public 
character may here behold this most eminent of Cornishmen as he appears in 
private. 

By an ingenious stratagem, our artist penetrated into the baronet’s sanctuary, 
in Belgrave Square, attired like a ticket-porter. Ie produced a note, as from an 
Irish member, requesting a loan of three-and-sixpence, to pay a score at the 
Reform Club. While Sir Molesworth was meditating whether he should produce 
the money,—while he wrote a line signifying that the request was granted, and 
kindly enclosed the mopuses in an envelope, young Croquis watched, marked, 
surveyed him,—and made the admirable portrait opposite, unobserved, on his 
thumb-nail. 

Sir William lies on a luxurious sofa; his limbs are enveloped in a damask 
robe ; a Grecian cap, marvellously embroidered, ornaments his sconce; his legs 
are crossed in an attitude of profound meditation. It is thus our great statesman 
appears in his closet, and meditates upon cosmogony, or the state of human 
affairs. Not politics alone engage his mind : he is a profound metaphysician ; as a 
linguist, stupendous ; as a mathematician, he has attained a depth which is more 
easily imagined than described. Sir Isaac Newton once said, in our hearing, 
when Sir William, as a lad, came up to Trinity, “ Dash my wig, Mr. Yorke! that 
young man beats me all to shivers.” We speak within compass when we say, 
that Sir William Molesworth reads you off a page of Chinese with great ease, and 
the true Pekin accent; that Professor Whewell is a ninny compared to him in 
mathematics ; and we have even heard that he not only admires, but understands, 
Jeremy Bentham. Our artist remarked nothing further in the chamber, except 
that, on his entrance, Sir William was occupied reading an enormous folio of 
French mathematics, and that by the honourable baronet’s side lay the ashes of 
four-and-twenty cigars. Trifling particulars; but interesting to those who love 
to penetrate into human character, and are eager to know the smallest circum- 
stances relating to good or great men. 

He lives in a fine house in Belgrave Square, which is remarkable, as being 
also the residence of the hon. member for Westminster. These two great states- 
men (to use a polite phrase) pig together, and have their mansion in common. 
We do not mean to say that Orestes wears the pantaloons of Pylades, or vice 
versd ; but that, convinced that their party will dissolve, unless rallied round one 
particular standard, they have set up this liberty-flag in Belgrave Square. They 
keep a French cook, and feed their less fortunate political brethren,—a generosity 
noble on their part, but, indeed, necessary ; for the wholesome quality of the 
victuals serves to keep these Radicals from starving, and likewise greatly elevates 
the morale of the men. With a few more such dinners at Pimlico, we expect to 
hear Mr. Wakley talking English, and Mr. Harvey looking like a gentleman. 

But, to return to the honourable baronet. He is of ancient family, of 
Cornwall breed, and possesses many fat acres in that and the neighbouring 
county. As to his politics, we are not here to squabble with him regarding 
them ; for this delightful page of Rectna is neutral ground, where we love to be 
merry and friendly with our opponents, even though we are to be throat-cutting 
in the very next leaf. It would be cowardly to attack yonder peaceful and 
studious philosopher in the midst of his mild meditations; let us praise him 
rather, as well we may, for the great and serious benefit which, every day, the 
kingdom is receiving from him. He, his friend Mr. Leader, and the ex-member 
for Bath, Mr. Roebuck, have done as much for Conservatism as any subjects of 
her majesty. They make more converts than Sir Robert Peel himself. For as 
young gentlemen in Sparta were taught to abhor drunkenness by beholding the 
consequences thereof in tipsy Helots, even so the British public learneth political 
sobriety by witnessing the mad antics of the above trio. 

Perhaps Sir William may grow sober when he grows old, as other honourable 
haronets have done ; in the meanwhile, he can harm nobody but himself, in his 
present state of Radical intoxication. Let him continue his orations at the 
Crown and Anchor, and shew how rebellion is one of the rights of man, and 
order only oppression. People are beginning to understand him: ask Mr. 
Leader if they don’t—at the next election. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR LAST PARISH MINISTER. 
BY HIS OWN PRECENTOR. 







No. II. 


CLERICAL SPORTS — ROBERT HALL— CHALMERS — HENRY MELVILLE’S 
PLAGIARISMS—~- EDWARD IRVING, 


Ir is with no ordinary satisfaction that 
I sit down to record a few more of the 
impressions of our last parish minister, 
which linger behind his entrance into a 
better land, in the cells of the retentive 
memory of his most admiring and de- 
voted precentor. It was on a fine even- 
ing, at the close of spring and the 
commencement of summer, that time 
when nature is in her transition pro- 
cesses the most palpable and the most 
lovely, that Mr. Cargill was returning 
from the strath with his fishing-tackle, 
and the springy tail of a fine salmon 
peeping forth from his osier-hamper, 
telling of the successful sport the gray- 
haired man had enjoyed. The sun was 
sinking, that Monday evening, in one 
sea of purple and magnificence. The 
calm of heaven floated over hill and 
dale ; and nature appeared as if com- 
posing herself to sleep beneath the 
shadow of the wings of her God. 
About twenty yards from the manse, 
the minister of the new-light dissenting 
meeting-house came up with his accus- 
tomed cordiality, and asked the round 
of regular conventional questions of 
friendship and courtesy. 

“ How are your friends of the meet- 
ing, Mr. M‘Glosse?” said our parish 
minister: “ Hope the seats are still let, 
the deacons not yet lords, and all as 
comfortable as the voluntary system 
will allow.” 

Mr. M‘Glosse returned as favourable 
a reply as conscientious convictions 
would tolerate ; and added, that his 
only sorrow at present was a case of 
very painful ecclesiastical discipline 
which had come under his pastoral 
investigation, which, as the two re- 
verend men proceeded to the manse, 
he very briefly detailed. A native of 
the Emerald Isle, and a member of the 
flock, had been accused by several of 
the brotherhood of indulging to excess in 
spirituous liquors, or, vulgarly, whisky. 
The report had gained ground every 
month; and it became necessary to 
call up the offending party before the 
minister and his deacons, in conclave 
assembled. One witness asserted that 
the accused never walked home in a 
direct line, but waddled onward in a 
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zig-zag style, that gave too decisive 
evidence of his carrying a vast quan- 
tity of sail, together with a dispropor- 
tionate quantity of ballast. Another 
witnessed to his scandalous visits, out 
of season and beyond ordinary number, 
to Tibby Bell of the Black Bull, where 
the whisky was notoriously ten or 
twelve above proof; and others gave 
very voluminous evidence, supported 
by equally sagacious deductions, as to 
the man’s intercourse with Bacchus. 
On Mr. M‘Glosse, after an introductory 
lecture on the principles and practices 
of the temperance societies, declaring 
his conviction of the guilt of the ac- 
cused, Paddy protested that the evi- 
dence was that of national and party 
prejudice, for if any of the “ swate 
crathurs ” of his own ‘ kinthry ” were 
called in, they would testify to his 
being sober as a judge. ‘To avoid all 
charge of partiality, two of the “ finest 
pisantry,” his companions, were called 
in. 

“ Have you any reason,” inquired 
Mr. M‘Glosse, “ for believing that this 
man indulges in habits of intoxica- 
tion ?” 

“Och, by the powers!” said the 
witness, “ none at all, at all: he is 
sober every inch of him, your re- 
verence.” 

“ What is your criterion of intoxica- 
tion?” inquired the moderator of one 
of the natives. 

“ Your reverence, as long as a man 
puts his legs into his breeches, and his 
head into his hat, I consider him clane 
in his seven senses.” 

“ And what may be your mark of 
drunkenness?” interrogated the court 
of the other witness. 

“Tam always afther judging the 
boy perfectly sober, till he attempts to 
light his pipe at the pump ; after which 
I would be uncharitable enough to call 
him half seas over, your reverence.” 

The impression was strong on all 
sides, that drunkenness in the latitude 
of Scotland was sobriety in the land of 
the bog-trotter; and Mr. M‘Glosse felt 
it necessary to ask the accused what 
explanation he could give of his irre- 
gular courses: 
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“It's all the wather, and not the 
whisky,” replied Pat. “ In Ireland 
— ten thousand blessings on ould 
Ireland !—I found one noggin of the 
whisky suit three of water; but here 
the water is so good, that the rale pre- 
scription is three of whisky and one of 
the wather.” 

This was not received as a satis- 
factory apology. 

“ It became, therefore, my painful 
necessity,” said Mr. M‘Glosse, “ to re- 
primand the offender; but, instead of 
extorting a decided pledge of future 
conduct more consistent, I received the 
hopeless answer, ‘ You must sow up 
my mouth, for that I fear is the only 
final cure.’ ” 

“ Well, Mr. M‘Glosse, your system 
does not seem, on the whole, to be 
much purer in its results than ours: 
it appears there are drunkards in the 
meeting-house, as well as in the church. 
The fact is, it is more probable that 
men will get drunk according to the 
theory of dissent, than according to 
that of the church. Wherever popular 
elections prevail in their full force, 
there intrigue and cabal, and their 
necessary accompaniments, libations, 
more or less copious, ensue.” 

After some desultory conversation 
on sundry ecclesiastical and political 
points, both the reverend gentlemen 
reached the manse, in which they 
found, as was frequently the case, 
Mr. Philipson, and one or two friends 
of congenial character. It was during 
their simultaneous despatch of the fine 
grilse, which that morning had been 
breasting the headstrong current of its 
native stream, that our minister intro- 
duced the fact that his sport that morn- 
ing had been uncommonly good, and 
the fruits of it the delicious repast the 
guests had partaken of. The dissenting 
brother stood aghast at the unexpected 
information that the parish minister 
had heen guilty of the grievous sin of 
fishing, and exclaimed, “ Really, Mr. 
Cargill, 1 was utterly unprepared for 
the revelation of such backsliding, and 
carnal conformity to the practices of 
Isaac Walton.” 

** Piscatorial conformity, it must be 
called,” retorted the Episcopal minis- 
ter; “ fish and flesh are distinguished 
in my vocabulary.” 

“ For my part,” replied our minister, 
“J am as strongly opposed as any one 
to clerical sports, and most of my 
friends know well that my practice is 
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pretty much in accordance with my 
principles ; but I must confess I never 
yet was able to discover a verdict of 
condemnation on exercise for health’s 
sake: and if fishing be neither cruel 
nor sinful, 1 cannot see that an after- 
noon’s occupation, incidentally, in that 
way, can in any respect injure my mi- 
nisterial character, or disqualify me for 
the offices of the sanctuary. It is often 
found, by experience, that an interval 
of relaxation is the best preface to suc- 
cessful study. “ He nuge in seria 
bona ducunt.” Ido not wish to vin- 
dicate my conduct by that of other 
fallible men, but it is a fact that Mar- 
tin Luther enjoyed a game at back- 
gammon for an hour occasionally after 
dinner, and alleged its importance to 
his digestion; and, notwithstanding, the 
Pope received no fewer broadsides, 
Popery no less merciful a battery, and 
truth found her advocate nowise im- 
paired in his zeal, his energy, his toils. 
Old Bishop Latimer, right or wrong, 
recommended hunting as good exercise ; 
and Bishop Beveridge was one of the 
first proficients at the violin of the day 
in which he lived. My prescription is 
in the words of the poet : 


‘ Better to fish in streams for health 
unbought, 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous 
draught.’ ” 


Mr. Philipson expressed his ad- 
miration of the sentiments, as well as 
illustrations, of the worthy pastor, and 
avowed it as matter of astonishment 
that the text should be so practically 
exemplified in the case of their dissent- 
ing brother, which speaks of ‘ strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel.” 
It may be allowed me, in this place, my 
dear Oliver Yorke, to trespass on your 
pages, by the narration of an incident 
connexion with this subject, which 
may be of use to the clergy of the 
south, when they find themselves in 
similar circumstances. Our last mi- 
nister occasionally took up his violin 
after dinner, and amused himself and 
his friends by playing with exquisite 
taste some of the ancient melodies 
of the north —“ Gilderoy,” “The Birks 
of Invermay,” “ Roslin Castle,” or 
“ Auld Robin Gray.” The sounds of 
the instrument got wind, and spread 
among the more restless parishioners, 
and became the unnecessary cause of 
dire offence. One or two ringleaders, 
tinctured somewhat with Voluntary 
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views, started forth from the ferment- 
ing mass, and resolved, at a meeting 
in the Black Bull, and over a mutchkin 
of whisky, to wait on the venerable 
clergyman at the manse, and present a 
respectful petition to his reverence 
against so heathenish a practice as 
clerical fiddling. Well do lL recollect 
the arrival of the deputation. The 
spokesman entered, stroking down his 
hair on his forehead, and, with a rect- 
angular inclination, begged permission 
of the minister to read the petition, 
drawn up and subscribed by a “ large 
and respectable meeting of his pa- 
rishioners.” On obtaining instant per- 
mission, the leader read as follows: 
“* Whereas an evil report has obtained 
circulation in the parish, that its re- 
spected minister is in the habit of 
playing on the fiddle, an instrument 
for which there is no warrant in Scrip- 
ture, and for using which there is no 
order in the directory for public wor- 
ship; and whereas the ike instru- 
ments, with their wonted tunes, savour 
rather of the Hlivites and Jebusites, 
and others that vexed the land; and 
whereas weak brethren are grievously 
let and hindered by hearing of such 
Babylonish practices, this meeting 
hereby agree respectfully to petition 
the parish minister on the subject,” 
&e. &e. 

The minister heard the petition read 
with great patience, though scarcely 
able to repress a smile; and then de- 
sired the party to be seated, observing 
that he would let them hear a little of 
his music, and thereby enable them to 
judge for themselves. Some of them 
stared unutterable things, and others 
fidgetted and shrugged their shoulders, 
not knowing to what extent they might 
be guilty in remaining, save under a 
protest. Mr. Cargill brought out the 
bass-violin, or violoncello, and played 
and sung at the same time the deep 
and plaintive “ Martyrs,” using the 
words of what has been well called the 
Martyrs’ Psalm: 


“ Yea, for thy sake, we’re killed all day, 
Counted as slaughter sheep ; 
Rise, Lord, cast us not ever off — 
Awake — why dost thou sleep ?” 


As the thrilling tones of the plaintive 
air, and the still more plaintive words, 
fell upon the ear of the listening peti- 
tioners, their eyes gleamed with intense 
feeling, and all one after another quitted 
the room in silence, Both our minister 
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and myself were amazed at the magic 
operation of the minstrelsy, and began 
to think that surely we had found the 
strings and melody of David’s harp or 
of Orpheus’ lyre. I resolved to leave 
the manse, and follow the retreating 
complainants, in order, if possible, to 
get to the bottom of the whole subject. 
I had just reached the party in the 
Bull in time to hear the conclusion of 
the spokesman’s address; which was, 
* that it was quite clear the minister’s 
was not an ordinary Tullochgorum and 
reel-time fiddle, but a real psalm-tune 
fiddle, as grave and reverend every bit 
as the minister himself.” On my re. 
turn to the manse, and after my ac- 
count of matters, Mr. Philipson sug- 
gested to our minister the desirableness 
of having an hour’s chat upon the sub- 
ject they had so sweetly communed on 
at a former sederunt. ‘ You set be- 
fore us, my dear Mr. Cargill, sketches 
of our departed worthies, truly refresh- 
ing, on a late occasion, and promised 
to give us your mature views of the 
living and public talent of this genera- 
tion. I am tempted to entreat your 
attention to your promise.” 

“IT should wish the minister to keep 
nearer home,” said Mr. M‘Glosse, “ and 
refresh us with the true blue eloquence 
of the Covenant and the Presbyterian 
worthies, avoiding all diversions into 
the works and ways of the Hittites, 
and the other Canaanitish dwellers in 
the land.” . 

“ I do detest,” replied our minister, 
“ that narrow sectarianism, which lofty 
genius and genuine Christianity com- 
bine to execrate. There is a beautiful 
diversity in the component parts of the 
one Catholic Church, as in those of the 
light of heaven,— injured only when 
driven to collision with each other, and 
both exquisitely beautiful when melted 
into one. I deeply admire the judi- 
cious Hooker on these points : 

««* To change those things which are 
not essential to salvation, as forms of 
church government, is no otherwise to 
change the plan of salvation, than a path 
is changed by altering only the upper- 
most face of it, which, be it laid with 
gravel, or set with grass, or paved with 
stones, remaineth still the same path. 
Doctrine is like garments which cover 
the body of the church; discipline like 
rings, bracelets, and jewels, which ony 
adorn it. The one is like the food which 
the church doth live by ; the other like 
that which maketh her diet liberal, dainty, 
and more delicious.’ 
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“ But, that we may not be suspected 
of any partiality, especially by our dis- 
senting brother, I would suggest that 
we lead off with that great ornament 
of Dissenters, Robert Hall.” 

“1 fear,” added Mr. Philipson, 
“that his sentiments do not wholly 
quadrate with the out-Heroding Herod 
notions of modern dissent ; but, never- 
theless, he was a tip-top preacher.” 

“ His Sermon on Infidelity is, in its 
way, a masterpiece. The force and 
finish of that composition have no pa- 
rallels in the English tongue. His 
style is thoroughly English. He never 
uses a latinised word where a Saxon 
one will do. Dr. Gregory presents us 
with an interesting anecdote, illustrative 
of this peculiarity: ‘In one of my 
early interviews with Mr. Hall,’ says 
the doctor, ‘I used the word felicity 
three or four times in succession. He 
asked, * Why do you say felicity, sir? 
Happiness is a better word, more mu- 
sical, and genuine English, comin 
from the Saxon. Words derived from 
the Saxon are generally more musical, 
as ‘ My heart is smitten and withered 
like grass.’ There’s plaintive music. 
‘Thou hast delivered my eyes from 
tears, my soul from death, and my feet 
from falling.’ I could think of the 
word ¢ear till I wept. Then, for another 
noble specimen, and almost all good 
Saxon English: ‘Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life, and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever.’ With these pre- 
ferences, he ordered the word ‘ per- 
Jorated’ to be expunged in one of his 
published sermons, and the Saxon and 
more expressive word ‘ pierced’ to be 
substituted.’ The taste of Hall, in this 
respect, I exceedingly admire. The 
humbler classes in England rarely use 
a latinised expression; and our own 
countrymen, owing to their early initia- 
tion in the rich and expressive Saxon 
of the Scottish dialect, are quite at sea 
when they hear the sesquipedalia of 
Johnson.” 

“ Especially,” added Mr. Philipson, 
“do the humbler classes of society miss 
every gleam of instruction, when illus- 
trations drawn from the sciences are 
introduced into the pulpit. I met with 
an instance of this in one of the coun- 
try parishes of England. A young 
preacher used a simile drawn from the 
principles of optics, a science to which 
he repeatedly referred in the course of 
his sermon. Next day I entered into 
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conversation with one of his rustic au- 
ditors, who said he liked the sermon 
well enough, only he wondered how 
the parson could call hop-poles by the 
odd name of hop-sticks.” 

“ T have always felt,” rejoined our 
minister, “ that there is a force and a 
vis penetrandi in Saxon English, which 
we look for to no purpose in the cum- 
brous latinity of the great lexicographer, 
or the historian of the ‘ Decline and 
Fall ofthe Roman Empire.’ Milton is 
always most mighty when he clothes 
his thoughts in pure Saxon. His 
L’ Allegro is almost pure Saxon. The 
following sonnet on his blindness is an 
instance of my meaning : 


“ When I consider how my light is 


spent, 

Ere half my days in this dark world and 
wide, 

And that one talent, which is death to 
hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul 
more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and pre- 
sent 

My true account, lest he, returning, 
chide : 

* Doth God exact day-labour, light de- 
nied ?” 


I fondly ask. But patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘ God doth 


not need 

Either man’s works, or his own gifts ; 
who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: 
his state 

Is kingly — thousands at his bidding 
speed, 

And pass o’er land and ocean without 
rest : 

They also serve who only stand and 
wait.’ 


* But, to return to Hall. His is the 
almost peculiar merit of employing 
Saxon words, and imparting, at the 
same time, great smoothness and ele- 
gance of structure. An instance of this 
we have in the following extract from 
this Sermon on Infidelity : 


«Ts the idea of an almighty and 
perfect Ruler unfriendly to any passion 
which is consistent with innocence, or 
an obstruction to any design which it is 
not shameful to avow? Eternal God! 
on what are thine enemies intent? What 
are those enterprises of guilt and horror, 
that, for the safety of their performers, 
require to be enveloped in a darkness 
which the eye of Heaven must not pierce ! 
Miserable men! proud of being the off- 
spring of chance ; in love with universal 
disorder; whose happiness is involved 
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in the belief of there being no witness to 
their designs ; and who are at ease only 
because they suppose themselves inha- 
bitants of a forsaken and fatherless 
world.’ 


** Where Hall introduces more co- 
piously words of classic origin, the 
Saxon and the Latin blend so beauti- 
fully together, that his sentences rise 
to a pitch of magnificence and power 
seldom equalled. Thus, in the same 
sermon : 


‘«*The idea of the Supreme Being has 
this peculiar property, that as it admits 
of no substitute, so, from the the first 
moment it is formed, it is capable of 
continual growth and enlargement. God 
himself is immutable ; but our concep- 
tion of his character is continually re- 
ceiving fresh accessions, is continually 
growing more extended and refulgent, 
by having transferred to it new elements 
of beauty and goodness ; by attracting to 
itself, as a centre, whatever bears the 
impress of dignity, order, or happiness, 
It borrows splendour from all that is fair, 
subordinates to itself all that is great, 
and sits enthroned on the riches of the 
universe. 


“IT must set before you one other 
extract from Hall, and it is quite a 
gem. It is from his exquisite and 
impressive funeral sermon on the death 
of the Princess Charlotte : 


“* The nation has not been certainly 
wanting in the proper expression of its 
poignant regret at the sudden removal of 
this most lamented princess, nor of their 
sympathy with the royal family, deprived 
by this visitation of its brightest orna- 
ment. Sorrow is painted in every coun. 
tenance, the pursuits of pleasure and of 
business have been suspended, and the 
kingdom is covered with the signals of 
distress. But what, my brethren, if it 
be lawful to indulge such a thought, 
what would be the funeral obsequies of 
a lost soul? Where shall we find the 
tears fit to be wept at such a spectacle? 
Or could we realise the calamity in all 
its extent, what tokens of commiseration 
and concern would be deemed equal to 
the occasion? Would it suffice for the 
sun to veil his light, and the moon her 
brightness — to cover the ocean with 
mourning, and the heavens with sack- 
cloth? Or were the whole fabric of 
nature to become animated and vocal, 
would it be possible for her to utter a 
groan too deep, or a cry too piercing, 
to express the magnitude and extent of 
such a catastrophe ?” 


“The last sentence is perfect har- 
mony, and the whole passage is im- 
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pregnated with rich and melting elo- 
quence. Dr. Parr declared of Robert 
Hall, that ‘he has the eloquence of 
an orator, the fancy of a poet, the 
acuteness of a schoolman, the pro- 
foundness of a philosopher, and the 
piety ofa saint.’ This is the character 
of the preacher himself: that of his 
style is no less unique. Sometimes 
he is terse and Saxon, every inch like 
Cobbett or Swift. At other times, his 
language rolls forth with the pomposity 
of Johnson. But, in all respects, his 
English is pure and thoroughly indi- 
genous. I must give you one extract 
from the peroration of his discourse 
* On sentiments proper to the present 
crisis,’ and leave him in the enjoyment 
of an immortality beyond the reach of 
rivalry or decay. 


“« T cannot but imagine the virtuous 
heroes, legislators, and patriots of every 
age and country, are bending from their 
elevated seats to witness this contest, as 
if they were incapable, till it be brought 
to a favourable issue, of enjoying their 
eternal repose. Enjoy that repose, illus- 
trious immortals! Your mantle fell when 
you ascended; and thousands, inflamed 
with your spirit, and impatient to tread 
in your steps, are ready to swear by Him 
that sitteth upon the throne and liveth 
for ever and ever, they will protect free- 
dom in her last asylum, and never desert 
that cause which you sustained by your 
labours and cemented with your blood. 
And Thou sole Ruler among the children 
of men, to whom the shields of the earth 
belong, gird on thy sword; thou most 
mighty, go forth with our hosts in the 
day of battle! Impart, in addition to 
their hereditary valour, that confidence of 
success which springs from thy pre. 
sence! Pour into their hearts the spirit 
of departed heroes. Inspire them with 
thine own; and, while led by thy hand, 
and fighting under thy banners, open 
thou their eyes, to behold in every valley, 
and in every plain, what the prophet be- 
held by the same illumination—chariots 
of fire and horses of fire. Then shall 
the strong man be as tow, and the maker 
of it as a spark; and they shall both 
burn together, and none shall quench 
them.’” 


“¢ Chalmers,” added Mr. Philipson, 
“ is, even after our admiration of the 
chaste eloquence of Hall, the mightiest 
of the mighty. 


‘ His mind scatters from its pictured 
urn 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn !’” 
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“ T agree with you fully in your ad- 
miration of the reverend doctor. Whe- 
ther I contemplate Dr. Chalmers as a 
philosopher, a theologian, an orator, or 
a Tory, he is in each and all facile 
princeps,—the acutest philosopher, the 
profoundest theologian, the most elo- 
quent orator, and the soundest of 
Tories. He has impressed much of his 
own character on the divines of our 
church, and continues to gain upon 
those of every other communion in 
Christendom. His oratory, style, and 
even phraseology, are peculiar to him- 
self; his own mind originates and co- 
lours the whole texture of his dis- 
courses. There can be no mistaking a 
sermon of Chalmers; the internal evi- 
dences are so palpable, that were the 
external utterly wanting, the adjust- 
ment ofall question about its parentage 
would be easy. It is remarkable, 
however, that the composition of the 
sermons of the reverend doctor is any 
thing but according to the best usages 
of our celebrated writers. He distorts 
and mutilates our English without 
compunction. Lindley Murray, John- 
son, or any other stickler for correct- 
ness, find no quarters from the pro- 
fessor of divinity in Edinburgh. He 
wants words expressive of his meaning, 
and he makes them. His sentences not 
unfrequently extend over a page or 
two; and his sermons do not so much 
demonstrate a proposition as expound 
it. He imitates in many of them the 
spinning dervish, performing very at- 
tractive gyrations around one thought, 
snatching a particle of it at intervals, 
and turning it over and over in his 
evolutions, and making it fling off 
flashes of purest splendour. He does 
not advance from step to step in argu- 
ment,—he keeps within a circle; but 
that circle he fills with coruscations 
the most impressive and brilliant. Ex- 
pansion, not procession, is his forte. 
The cruise of oil and the barrel of meal 
he spreads out, and makes a hundred- 
fold. The effect of this amplification 
is that, whilst it produces strong im- 
pressions in the pulpit, it wearies be- 
youd endurance when presented from 
the press.” 

[There is, I see, Mr. Yorke, a new 
edition of the works of Chalmers com- 
ing out in monthly volumes; a goodly 
design, no doubt, to benefit the living 
orator, as Gregory’s edition of Hall was 
meant to benefit the relatives of the 
dead. But it is rather somewhat dero- 
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gatory to its merits, that the doctor has 
so applied the labor lime, that the 
luxuriance of earlier achievements has 
been entirely pruned. Let any one 
compare the sermons, for instance, in 
the last three volumes with the reports 
of them that appeared in the Pulpit, 
and the meagreness of the former is 
most conspicuous in the company of 
the latter. The short-hand writer, not- 
withstanding defects and mistakes, 
took down the interlarded extempo- 
raneous bursts of the preacher, as well 
as the more studied portions; and, in- 
dependently of this, excision has been 
too liberally applied. ] 

Our minister continued. “ But I 
confess that no excellence of matter, no 
splendour of style, can ever compensate 
for Dr. Chalmers’s most grievous con- 
duct about 1829. That advocacy of 
the repeal of the papal disabilities was 
one of the direst mistakes.” 

“ What do you say,” added the Epis- 
copal minister, “ to a specific motion to 
the General Assembly to this effect, 
‘that Dr. Chalmers be sentenced to three 
weeks intercourse with Dan and his tail, 
and afterwards be seated on the cut¢y in 
the Grassmarket, with his emancipation 
speech printed in a bold type by the 
Assembly’s printer ?’” 

“ T would move,” said the Voluntary 
minister, “ that Lord Brougham, with 
his bottle of brandy, ounce of opium, 
and seven pipes of the best pig-tail, be 
admitted, as a treat to his lordship.” 

“ Perfect * Noctes Ambrosiane,’” 
added the minister; “ and, in order to 
avoid tedium, I move that Oriver 
Yorke and Fraser’s Magazine, old 
and now rather decrepit Christopher 
North and his crutch, be also admitted, 
and we shall have fun that will rever- 
berate along the Cannongate.” 

“ Dr. Ritchie and I move,” said the 
Voluntary minister, “ that the public 
be not taxed to furnish their rations. 
Tory or Whig, friend or foe, we do not 
wish our pockets to be invaded.” 

“ Well, well,” added Mr. Cargill, 
“ dulce est desipere in loco; but we are 
now at literary and refreshing analysis, 
and we cannot consent to the introduc- 
tion of much fun. Dr. Chalmers must 
have seen the offspring of his favourite 
measure ere now. ‘These have been 
numerous, and have been justly christ- 
ened Perjury, Dishonesty, and Blood- 
shed. Had they sent over to Ireland 
treble the number of bayonets, insisted 
on the submission of the Whitefoot, the 
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restriction of the priests to their own 
mummery, the obedience of all to the 
laws, Ireland had, ere now, in the 
good providence of God, been brought 
into such a state of quiet as would ad- 
mit the appliances of Christianity, and 
prevent the names of Protestant minis- 
ter and early martyr being synonymous. 
Give me the emancipation act to burn 
it, and the Bible to preach it in Ireland, 
and the lusty beggarman will have, 
like thousands of his countrymen, to 
come to this country to make hay.” 

“ What plan,” asked Mr. Philipson, 
“ would you suggest for the correction 
of the evils that have come from that 
political Pandora’s box, and for the 
prevention of future mischief? I be- 
lieve that, ere long, the Whig-Radicals 
will overturn state and church to- 
gether.” 

“ This is travelling from the course 
we proposed to ourselves when we 
enter on the discussion of politics. 
We must forgive the Doctor his mis- 
conduct, the Duke his only act of ti- 
midity in a glorious lifetime, and Sir 
Robert his sole and last public de- 
linquency. 1 suspect Chalmers’s 
writings are not destined to endure 
amid the splendour which has sur- 
rounded his popular eloquence in his 
lifetime. The style is outré, and cor- 
rupt; his repetitions endless; and 
what adds to the effect of his personal 
and living oratory detracts from his ex- 
cellence in the form of print and well- 
bound duodecimos. The sentiments 
and the impressive master-thoughts 
that his prolific mind has given birth 
to will be familiarised to us by the 
labours of less gifted minds, and the 
master-architect will be more remem- 
bered than read,—the subject of its 
panegyric rather than the subject ofthe 
next century’s studies. I could have 
wished that Dr. Chalmers had left 
three volumes, with the advice ad- 
dressed by Horace to the descendants of 
Pompilius,— 


“ 





carmen reprehendite, quod non 
Multa dies et multa litura coercuit, atque 
Perfectum decies non castigavit ad un- 
guem.” 


These would have been his greatest 
passport to the future—his greenest 
and most enduring laurels; but I 
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know well we Scottish clergy have no 
time to consecrate to the future. We 
were plundered of our property at the 
Reformation, and have barely enough 
left to enable us not to perish while we 
preach to the current of immortality 
just passing us.” 

“ T have been often struck,” added 
the episcopal minister, “ with the great 
likeness that subsists between the ser- 
mons, style, and manner, of Henry 
Melville, of Camberwell, near Lon- 
don, and the sermons and mannerism 
of Dr. Chalmers. In fact, this likeness 
is so universally noticed, that the former 
is generally called the English Chal- 
mers. Whether nature fits or design 
prompts the likeness I know not ; 
whether a copyist or an original, is, in 
the Great Metropolis,* a guestio ver- 
ata.” 

‘« My opinion,” replied our minister, 
‘*¢ has been one and the same since the 
day I heard Melville in London, or 
read in the Pulpit (I mean the printed 
Pulpit,—for, unless when hard pressed, 
I never read other people’s sermons) 
the reports there given of his dis- 
courses. He is merely an imitator ; 
but he enjoys, what few imitators have, 
a fine fancy, and a ready co:nmand of 
copious phraseology. Ilis enunciation, 
his lingering Scotch and barbarous ac- 
cent, get it where he may, and his ac- 
tion, are all squared and cut on the 
model of the northern original. ‘But 
the imitation is first-rate. If he wants 
the fire of Chalmers, he has more 
splendour of diction ; if he never dis- 
plays the giant grasp of the doctor, he 
developes more than his refinement. 
Melville does not throw out one great 
and primary conception, but he takes 
those of others, especially of his proto- 
type, and sets them off in beautiful and 
fascinating drapery. Chalmers over- 
whelms, like a mountain cataract ; 
Melville dazzles, like an English 
streamlet playing with the sunbeams. 
The former leads you captive by the 
magic of an indissoluble spell; the 
other delights you by pretty and tasty 
hues. ‘The first applies to your eyes a 
Gregorian telescope, through which you 
can view afar off sun, and moon, and 
stars, and the millions of lamps that 
light up the concave above you, and 
rise from these to the great God that 





* N.B. Not Mr. Grant's. The latitude of that mentioned in the text is about 
51 north: that of Mr. Grant’s is supposed to be near Kamschatka; but this last is 


mere conjecture.O, Y, 
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conjured them into existence by his 
word, or astounded them by his sor- 
rows and sufferings for human kind ; 
the second places at your eye a ka- 
leidoscope, in which you see the most 
beautiful arrangements of colour, and 
blending of doctrinal truths and prac- 
tical duties. Chalmers speaks with 
Nature’s peal of thunder; Melville as 
with that of Drury Lane. The latter 
must charm his female audience into 
ecstasy ; the former carries the judg- 
ments of bearded men.” 

“ Your critique,” rejoined Mr. Phi- 
lipson, “ is the expression I wanted for 
my own sentiments; but I must add, 
that Melville is at times notan original, 
but a servile imitator—approaching in 
some sermons to plagiarism, or literary 


** CHALMERS. 


“« ¢ The infidelity spoken ofin our text 
had for its basis the stability of nature, or 
rested on the imagination that her econo- 
my was perpetual and everlasting, and 
every day of nature’s continuance added 
to the inveteracy of this delusion. The 
longer that nature lasted, or the older she 
grew, her final dissolution was held to 
be all the more improbable. 


“ © They tell us of the rigid and unde- 
viating constancy from which nature is 
never known to fluctuate, and that in her 
immutable laws they can discover no trace 
whatever of any interference of Deity. 
He may have formed the mundane system 
at the first, he may have devised for mat- 
ter its propersies and laws; but these 
properties, they tell us, never change. 

‘* * But how soon do we arrive at the 
limit of possible investigation, beyond 
which if we attempt to go we lose our- 
selves among the depths and obscurities 
of a region that is unknown, Observa- 
tion may conduct us a certain length 
backwards in the train of causes and 
effects; but, after having done its utter- 
most, we feel that above and beyond its 
loftiest place of ascent, there are still 
higher steps in the train which we vainly 
try to reach, and find them inaccessible. 

“«* Like the upper part of a chain, 
a few of whose closing links are all that 
is visible to us, the remoter causes may 
be directly appended to the throne, and 
at all times subject to the instant plea- 
sure of a prayer-hearing God. And it 
may be by a responsive touch at the 
higher and not the lower part of the pro- 





* It is now found in vol, vii., at p. 234, of the new edition of his works, 
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piracy. Ifthe organ and the more or- 
derly behaviour ofthe audience had been 
removed, I could have fancied that I 
was an auditor in the Tron, or St. 
John’s, Glasgow. To shew the truth 
of my charge, I will take a sermon, ac- 
cording to the report as taken in short- 
hand, and inserted in No. 170, of the 
Preacher, preached at St. Giles, Cam- 
berwel!, on behalf of the Green Coat 
and National Schools, Sunday morn- 
ing, Dec. 15, 1833, by the Rev. H. 
Melville, M.A., 1 Thessalonians, v. 
17, 18,—* Pray without ceasing ;’ and 
with this we will contrast, in parallel 
columns, a sermon by Chalmers, on 
1 Peter, iii. 3, 4, preached at the time 
of the cholera, and in reference to the 
proposal for a national fast.* 


** MELVILLE. 


““¢ We learn from St. Peter, that 
when the period of the second advent of 
Christ shall approach infidelity will 
strengthen itself against the probability 
of such an advent by arguments derived 
from the fixedness of nature; and, con- 
cluding, from the principles of an Athe- 
istic philosophy, that a course so long 
uninterrupted shall not be broken up by 
any violent interference, they will utter 
the proud and taunting exclamation, 
‘ Where is the promise of his coming?’ 

*“* We will take, for example, what 
are designated the laws of nature, and we 
will admit, that in the operation of these 
laws there is for the most part an inva- 
riable consistency. God hath endued 
matter with certain properties, which ex- 
hibit themselves, century after century, in 
the workings and the mechanism of the 
visible universe. 

““* We can trace the connexion of 
cause and effect up to a certain point, 
but beyond that point we are adrift on an 
ocean of mystery, fathomless, and with- 
outashore. We can set certain limits 
which the phenomena of nature ordi- 
narily afford ; but what know we of the 
thousand other undiscovered and unre- 
vealed laws, which may possibly regu- 
late those with which God permits us 
acquaintance ? 


«* And we believe, most assuredly, 
that there may be a point amongst the 
higher and invisible links of the huge 


chain of cause and effect to which, if 


sufficiently importunate, one’s supplica- 
tions may reach ; and that the chain be- 
ing thus struck by the blow of faith, an 
impression shall pass down to the lower 
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gression that He answers our prayers. 
It is not by a visible movement within 
the region of human observation, but by 
an invisible movement in the transcend- 
ental region above it, that the prayer is 
responded to. He in immediate contact 
with the upper extremities of every pro- 
gression there puts forth an overruling 
influence, which tells and propagates 
downward to the lower extremities. It 
is thus that we reconcile all the ex. 
perience which man has of Nature’s uni- 
tormity with the effect of man’s prayers. 

““* When the sigh of the midnight 
storm sends fearful agitation into a mo. 
ther's heart, as she thinks of her sailor- 
boy now exposed to its fury on the 
waters of a distant ocean, these stern 
disciples of a hard and stern infidelity 
would, on this notion of a rigid and im. 
practicable constancy in nature, forbid 
her prayers, holding them to be as im- 
potent and vain, though addressed to the 
God who has all the elements in his hand, 
as if lifted up with senseless importu- 
nity to the raving elements themselves. 
God might answer the prayer, not by 
unsettling the order of secondary causes, 
—not by reversing any of the wonted 
successions that are known to take place 
in the ever restless, ever heaving at- 
mosphere,— not by sensible miracle 
umong these nearer footsteps which the 
philosopher has traced, but by the 
touch of an immediate hand among the 
deep recesses of materialism which are 
beyond the ken of all his instruments. 
It is thence that the Sovereign of Nature 
might bid the wild uproar of the ele- 
ments into silence.’ 


“ Tf My. Melville has not liberally 
drawn on Dr. Chalmers in the above 
extracts, he has never preached at all. 
The idea is the same throughout, the 
language often the same, and the palpa- 
ble attempts to hide the plunder under 
the drapery of sometimes not very cor- 
rect, though highly wrought phraseo- 
logy, merely exposes the plagiarism 
more strongly.” 

“ Melville,” said the parish minis- 
ter, “is either a miracle-worker in 
the above sermon, or a copier from 
Dr. Chalmers. But your specimen, 
Mr. Philipson, is not a solitary or an 
isolated one. I am ready to demon- 
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links of the visible, and that thus, in di- 
rect answer to prayer, the storm might be 
hushed, though, all the while, there be- 
ing no manifest interference with natural 
operations, men would observe nothing _ 
but the usual dying away of an overspent 
and exhausted tempest. Thus the laws 
of nature may be fixed, and for the most 
part immutable laws, and yet over the 
operations of nature prayer may exert the 
very mightiest influence. 


««« But when the storm is lashing the 
ocean, and the mother's heart throbs with 
anxiety for her sailor-boy, who is far 
away on the deep, shall we tell her that 
it is altogether a vain and foolish thing 
to ask of God to appease the fury of the 
hurricane? We may argue that God 
leaves undisturbed the operations of na- 
ture ; that, by an established law, the 
tempest must be left to spend all its vio- 
lence ; and that if prayer were heard, 
and the storm were hushed, miracle, and 
nothing less than miracle, would have 
been wrought at the cry of the disquieted 
mother. Now, we wish you to observe, 
that, without visible interference with the 
known laws of nature, and, therefore, 
without working what men call miracles, 
God might give ear to the petition of the 
agonised parent, and bind up the raging 
of the tornado. You may tell her that 
the storm must have its way,—that the 
rush of the wind is not to he interfered 
with,—and, therefore, that it is in vain 
to cry for the quieting of the angry ele. 
ments.’ 


strate, by bond fide comparison, that a 
majority of Melville’s best sermons, the 
rough riders that have been saddled 
with various texts, and preached on as 
various occasions, are taken all sub- 
stantially, and their composition chiefly 
concocted or copied, from Chalmers.* 
It is, I admit, a strong charge to bring 
against the most popular preacher in 
the English metropolis; but the truth, 
not the appearance of the accusation, is 
all that I have to do with. To shew, 
Mr. Philipson, that your specimen is 
not a lorn and lonely one, [ refer you 
to Chalmers’s well-known sermon on 
the nature of the kingdom of God, 


* We have lately read of some Scotch preacher who has been convicted of 


preaching three out of four successive sermons verbatim from Melville. 


It appears 


he is called upon to explain the miracle, and is charged by his accusers with pilfering 


from Melville. 


If he have an ingenious counsel, he may get the whole indictment 


quashed, by demonstrating that he never stole from Melville, but from Chalmers. 
Thus, Norval stole from Melville, and Melville stole from Chalmers, and Chalmers stole 


from Nobody, . Ergo, Norval stole from Nobody—_O,. Ys 
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preached from the text, ‘ For the king- 
dom of God is not in word, but in 
power :’ and with this compare the 
sermon of Melville preached in his 
own chapel, March 2, 1834, from the 
text, ‘ Giving thanks unto the Father, 


«* CHALMERS, 


** *« To bring about heaven to a sinner, 
it is not enough that there be a prepara- 
tion of a place for him, there must be a 
preparation of him for the place ; it is 
not enough that he be meet in law, he 
must be meet in person ; it is not enough 
that he meet in forensic relation toward 
God, there must be a change in the actual 
disposition of the heart toward him. 
Unless transformed into a holy and God- 
like character, heaven will have no charm 
for him,—all its notes of rapture will fall 
with tasteless insipidity on his ear. 


«** Those who cannot sustain on earth 
for a very short interval of retirement 
the labour and the weariness of com- 
munion with God,—who, though they 
could relish to the uttermost all the 
sensible and all the intellectual joys of 
heaven, yet hold no taste of sympathy 
whatever with its hallelujahs and its 
songs of raptured adoration, and who, 
therefore, if transported at this moment, 
or if transported after death, with the 
frame and character of soul they have at 
this moment to the New Jerusalem and 
the city of the living God, would posi- 
tively find themselves aliens, and out of 
their kindred and rejoicing element, 
however much they may sigh after a pa- 
radise of pleasure or a paradise of poetry, 


“« The whole of this sermon of Mel- 
ville is nothing more than the expansion 
of that of Chalmers, together with a 





** CHALMERS, 


«“ «We have the authority of the text 
for saying of the voluptuary, that, if the 
countenance of the world be not with- 
drawn from him, the gate of heaven is 
at least shut against him; and that, 
carrying his uncrucified affections into 
the place of condemnation, he will find 
them, too, to be the ministers wf wrath,’ 
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which hath made us meet to be par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light,’ as reported by another hand, 
and in another publication, called the 
British Pulpit, vol. i. 277. 


** MELVILLE. 


“«* There are few points in theology 
which for practical worth deserve more 
to be impressed on men's minds than 
this,—that, over and above the obtaining 
of the right of admission to heaven, there 
must be obtained a meetness for its 
possession. There must be a correspond- 
ence between the dispositions and the 
pursuits; the objects presented as the 
sources of pleasure must be exactly those 
which the desires solicit,— otherwise it 
were absurd to speak of happiness or to 
expect any thing else than uneasiness 
and dissatisfaction. 

‘“ «Tf an unholy man were translated, 
with no assault made on his unboliness, 
to a state of being whose enjoyments 
were those of holiness, he would be in a 
position of the same kind as that of an 
individual who might be removed to an- 
other planet with the organs and senses 
which are only constructed for this. 
There would be manifestly just the 
same want of adaptation between the 
powers and objects of enjoyment, and, 
consequently, just the same feeling of 
having passed into an uncongenial ele- 
ment, and of the thorough incapacity for 
entering into the employment, and sharing 
in the joyousness, of those who were at 
home in the new and strange territory. 
Inasmuch as, on our calculation, the oc- 
cupations of the saints in their everlasting 
home would be such as required cleansed 
and remodelled dispositions — such, in 
short, as could never be pursued, unless 
there be a renovation of nature: it must 
be essential to Paradise, proving any 
thing else but a waste and wilderness, 
that, in the language of our text, we be 
‘made meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light.’ ’ 


few patches from another sermon by 
the same hand, called ‘Ileaven a Cha- 
racter, and not a Locality.’ As, e.g.: 


** MELVILLE. 


“* You never think of the voluptuous 
man as following that pleasure in the next 
world which he is seeking in this. If 
his voluptuousness go with him into the 
future, you think it must go, not as a 
principle, in the obeying of which there 
shall be delight, but in the denying of 


which there shall be agony.’ 
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“I must, in order to elucidate my 
charge, adduce one other proof of the 
Camberwell plagiarisms. In June 
1830, Chalmers preached at Bristol for 
the British and Foreign School Society ; 
and in October1834, Melville preached 
in his own chapel on the power of 
Christianity to convert individuals and 


** CHALMERS, 


«This seems to be the proper place 
to determine whether it is best first to 
civilise or to Christianise. Many senti- 
mental travellers, smitten with the air of 
neatness and order existing in the Mo. 
ravian settlements, have endeavoured to 
elevate their character at the expense of 
that of their Christian brethren and fel- 
low-labourers. They have spoken as if 
they believed Christianity to be a graft 
upon civilisation, and not civilisation a 
graft on Christianity. There are none 
who are more averse to such praise than 
the Moravians themselves, and they have 
published a book to vindicate their prin- 
ciples from the opprobrium attached to 
the mistaken praises of their friends. 
True, they have endeavoured to teach 
their converts the arts of Europe ; and 
the two educations have gone on to- 
gether in such a manner that it is, in 
some cases, almost impossible to settle 
the question of priority: but scripture 
principle has ever been the prime mover, 
and civilisation has ever attended upon 
the footsteps of Christianity, and not 
Christianity upon the footsteps of civilis- 
ation. 

“* «To complete the picture, let us un- 
fold, though in a general way, the histor 
of missionary success. When the first 
missionaries went to Greenland, we may 
be sure they had enough of ignorance to 
contend with ; and they thought it might 
be better to go to work systematically, 
and, before yielding to the natives the 
full perfection of revelation, to give them 
some idea of natural religion and the 
unity of God. The poor Greenlander 
did not comprehend them, and, after a 
lapse of years, they found they had not 
gained a single convert. They now saw 
the necessity of changing their mode of 
operation ; they made one bold step for- 
ward, and presented them the simple 
truths of Scripture. ‘The eyes of the 
Greenlander were opened ; he felt that 
he was a sinner, and he rejoiced to hear 
the voice of the preacher, that a Saviour 
had died for him. The success of the 
missionaries was henceforward great. 

“* Had the members of some school 
of philosophy, by dint of analysis, be- 
come acquainted with all the operations 
of the human mind — had they framed a 
book of rules for their progress, and then, 
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civilise nations. The greater portion 
of the substance of Melville’s discourse 
is plainly and obviously taken from 
Chalmers. We might place the whole 
of the one discourse in a column pa- 
rallel with the other, but our space 
and the worth of the subject demand 
brevity : 


** MELVILLE. 


“ «Tt is not, as many re a that 
the Moravians first civili and then 
Christianised. It is true, that they took 
Christianisation as the basis of civilisa- 
tion. It is this which we consider as 
the due order, not to attempt to civilise 
first, as though men in their savage state 
were not ready for Christianity ; but to 
begin at once with the attempt to Christ- 
ianise. They domesticated themselves 
among the heathen, and as men joined 
their little colony, with a long-dormant 
immortality awakened and stirred, they 
shewed them how the striving for heaven 
stands associated with the performance 
of every relative duty. - ” : 
We should regard the missionary as 
most righteously employed, if we saw 
him instructing the converts whom he 
had won over from idols in all those 
modes of husbandry and multiplied re- 
sources which give comfort and security 
to the dwellers in his own native land, 


“We will ask the missionary, by 
what influence he withdrew them from 
lawlessness, and formed them into a happy 
and well-disciplined community? He 
will tell you, that he departed from his 
distant home charged with the Gospel of 
Christ: he will tell you, that he preached 
Jesus to savages, and that he found, as 
the heart melted at the tidings of redemp- 
tion, the manners softened : he will tell 
you, that he did nothing but plant the 
cross in the waste, and found that be- 
neath its shadows all that is ferocious 
would wither, and all that is gentle spring 
up and ripen, 


“* You ask, then, for the machinery 
of civilisation, and we hesitate not to 
point out to you the preached Gospel of 
Christ. We have a confidence in the 
missionary which we should not have in 
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actuated by a great philanthropic spirit, 
embarked from the shores of civilised 
Europe to assist in the education of the 
barbarous inhabitants—had they suc. 
ceeded, under these circumstances, in 
gaining an ascendency over the minds of 
the natives—had they obtained their 
children as pupils, and, in a word, trans- 
formed a host of cannibals into a race of 
merciful and intelligent beings, &c. 

“<The island of Otaheite felt the 
powerful influence of their charm, and 
we behold its glorious effects —a nest of 
grovelling savages has become a nation 
of men. It is pleasant to contemplate 
their well-regulated families, their new- 
formed alphabet, their infant literature, 
and the holiness of their sabbath. The 
mariner, too, on the bosom of the broad 
Pacific, when the chime of the bells 
sounds sweetly on his ear, never before 
heard on that mighty ocean, can testify 
to the desolation that once reigned on 
this spot, where all is now happiness 
and peace.’” 


“Fie upon thee, Melville!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Philipson ; “ dates and 
descriptions demonstrate Chalmers the 
original and thee the copyist! Patches 
of presbytery are on thy surplice. Thou 
smellest of the north; pray preach 
against Scotch sermons, Scotch preach- 
ers, Scotch every thing, and convince 
the world thy distaste to hyperborean 
ways and natives is so strong that 
nothing thence can be gathered by 
thee!” 

“* No soliloquies and apostrophes,” 
said I, “in private circles. As I teach 
my boys, they are to be introduced in 
the higher flights of oratory only.” 

The impression at the manse was 
unanimous that Henry Melville wants 
originality — that the tinsel and the 
drapery are his own, but the solid and 
substantial thought the property of the 
northern orator. The conversation 
turned to another illustrious orator, 
then in the heyday of popularity and 
of promise, but since fallen asleep, and 
side by side with the martyrs, and 
covenanters, and holy worthies, that 
repose their ashes in the churchyard of 
St. Mungo at Glasgow. I feel some- 
what reluctant to repeat the eulogies 
pronounced at the manse on the now 
departed Edward Irving, as I find in 
your own pages you have sketched his 
character with a master’s pen, both on 
the occasion of his decease, and more 
recently in later numbers. In person 
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any lecturer on political economy, or any 
instructor in handicraft and husbandry, 
Did the missionary begin with essays on 
the constitution of society; on the un- 
developed powers of the country; on the 
advantages derivable from the division 
of labour; or on those modes of civilisa- 
tion which would be thought worthy of 
patronage by a philosophical board? 
&e. 

‘«* How striking is the contrast be- 
tween the rude wanderers whom you had 
met in fear and suspicion, and the cot- 
tagers who flock around you and hail 
you as a brother! Are they men of the 
same tribe —those whom we have seen 
marauding like beasts of prey, and those 
who are here settled to quiet occupation? 
In place of the war-whoop, whose wild 
echo startled us as we wound through 
the passes of the land, we hear nothing 
but the music of contentment, the hum 
of children busy in their schools, or the 
church-bell chiming its summons to 
worship. What had effected this won- 
drous transformation ?’ ” 


and in mental power, in nobleness of 
nature and Christian attainment, our 
minister admitted that he was “ instar 
omnium.” Tle was,” said our mi- 
nister, “the stern covenanter grafted 
on the meek apostle.” 

“The saint,” said Mr. Philipson, 
“on the eloquent and profound meta- 
physician — Coleridge and Jeremy 
Taylor consolidated. Beset by wasps; 
worshipped as an angel by some whose 
purse was their only virtue the one 
day, and libelled and maligned by the 
same party the next, as Mammon’s 
barometer gave indication; his errors 
exaggerated ; his noble nature stung 
to madness by dwarfs he could have 
extinguished by the wing of his doublet, 
when the softness and charity from 
only one brother, experienced in his 
trials, would have wooed him from his 
errors and won him to orthodoxy.” 

“ Irving,” said our minister, “ was 
an original. One never detects him 
borrowing : right or wrong, he thought 
for himself. But his ashes sleep sweetly 
in the bosom of his mother earth, and 
his spirit safely in the bosom of his 
Father and his God.” 

“ In his orations are found gems, if 
there be also imbedding them, clay 
and common earth. Hooker and the 
giants of that age and school were the 
models of his style; and if he cramped 
himself, by restricting his thoughts to 
the forms of phraseology current in the 
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earlier age, he made up for this by de- 
veloping massive and glowing thoughts, 
that were struck into the hearts of his 
audience too deeply ever to be erased 
or forgotten. With this there was a 
complete action, a graceful and impres- 
sive personal eloquence, that breathed 
from face, and eye, and fingers, and 
acted as a pioneer to his arguments. 
To every rhetorical and intellectual ac- 
complishment there was added that 
deep- toned and fervid spirituality which 
imparted its electric stimulus to all he 
did and said. His gifts and graces 
were melted into one rich harmony, 
that none could attend to without feel- 
ing. On ordinary matters Edward was 
as playful as a child, simple, unaffected, 
humorous. On the truths of the Gos- 
pel he ever spoke in solemn and awful 
tones. In his own house he was a 
hospitable and generous man, com- 
hining the entertainment of gentle chi- 
valry with the piety of the old Puritan. 
But 1 should occupy your ears for 
months in dilating on the traits of that 
noble but erratic mind. Ile has now 
fallen, like a meteor, from the bosom 
of splendour into the grave of thick 
night; like an eagle, smitten down in 
consequence of too near an approach 
to the burning orb of mid-day. Hand 
me that volume of discourses by Irving. 
Favete linguis : 

“*What makes God hide our sins 
from His sight, or from the sight of the 
world ?—’l'is mercy. What showereth 
the rain and sheddeth the beams of the 
sun on the world?—’Tis mercy. What 
openeth the gates of heaven to the peni- 
tent? —’Tis mercy. What sacrificed 
God’s dearly beloved son for the chief 
of sinners?—’T'was mercy. No govern- 
ment can be held of God that does not 
make a containing vessel for mercy, 
which would otherwise deluge all things. 
Therefore God hath constructed, for the 
containing of his mercy, the everlasting 
Gospel, by which he can be just and the 
justifier of every sinner. This, though 
it contains, does not limit his mercy. 
The Gospel is a chart for the great oceau 
of God’s mercy, without which misery 
would be all-prevailing over the earth. 
Had the soul of man not fallen into strife 
with itself—had it continued entire and 
pure, then there would have been no 
display, save of the holiness and mercy 
of God in one harmonious union. It is 
because the character of man has become 
divisible into good and evil, that the 
character of God has become divisible 
into mercy and justice.’ ” 


“T think,” said the episcopal mi- 
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nister, “I can furnish you with one of 
the finest pieces in the English tongue, 
from the pages of Irving : 


«¢Take up a handful of dust and 
ashes, and there behold the materials out 
of which the Lord God Almighty fash- 
ioned man—this living form of man, so 
quick and pregnant with all sensual and 
spiritual feeling. And if you would 
know the kindness which your father 
hath put forth in the work of his hands, 
look to the tribes, from the worm to the 
lion, all made of as good materials; in 
size, strength, fleetness, and durability, 
surpassing man. But, where is their 
counsel? where is their government? 
where is their knowledge? where is their 
religion ? which of them has any fellow- 
ship with God, or reasonable intercourse 
with one another? The other creatures 
are but the outward endowments of man’s 
senses, to clothe, to feed, to lay the lusty 
shoulder to his burden, to carry him 
about, to watch over him in sleep, and 
to minister in other ways to his enter- 
tainment. 

«* And what is the earth whereon 
you tread, and which spreads its flowery 
carpet beneath your feet? And what 
are its various fruits, with their varieties 
to sustain, to refresh, and to cherish 
human life — the corn, the wine, and the 
oil? And what the recurring season of 
divided time — the budding spring, the 
flowery summer, the joyful vintage, and 
the lusty harvest ; and now the homely, 
well-provided winter? And what the 
cheerful outgoings of morn, and dewy 
eve, and balmy sleep, and blessed ac- 
tion? What are they all, I ask, but the 
sweet cradle and the blessed condition 
into which our Father hath brought us, 
his children? Is there nothing fatherly 
in all this—in the costly preparation 
and gladsome welcoming of our coming 
—and in the motherly bosom of plentiful 
affection and food stored for us—and in 
the fruitful dwelling-places, to the in- 
heritance of which we are born? Is it 
nothing that the range of our mansion is 
to the starry heaven, and not cooped 
within the encumbrance of a narrow 
shell? Is it nothing that the heavens 
drop down fatness upon us, and that the 
river of God’s bounty watereth all the 
garden where we dwell ; rather than that 
we should have griped the rock for our 
bed, or found our birthplace in the oozy 
channels of the deep ? 

‘««« Let us praise our heavenly Father, 
that he hath made us with more under- 
standing than the beasts of the field, 
with more wisdom than the fowls of 
heaven; that he hath made us a little 
lower than the angels, and crowned us 
with glory and honour, and made us to 
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have dominion over the works of his 
hands, and hath put all things under our 
feet—all sheep and oxen, yea, and the 
beasts of the field, and the fowls of the 
air, and the fish of the sea. ‘ Lord, what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man that thou visitest him ?” 
And further, my brethren ; from looking 
on the honour and blessing of our birth- 
place and inheritance, look upon the 
treatment you have received at the hand 
of your Creator, and say if it doth not 
speak him more than fatherly in his love 
and carefulness? Our bread hath been 
provided, our water hath been sure; we 
have been protected from the summer’s 
smiting heat, and from the winter's blast- 
ing cold. ‘The damps of the night have 
not settled chill upon our raiment, nor 
hath the pestilence which wasteth at 
eer blown its deadly blast across 
our path. The Lord hath been the length 
of our days and the strength of our life, 
from our youth up to this day. And 
hath he not surrounded us with kinsmen 
and friends? Or, if we be alone, hath 
he not preferred to us his own father. 
hood, and the brotherhood of the Creator 
of all things? He hath surrounded us 
with lovely children, to stand in our 
room when we are gone; and he hath 
given us a house and habitation among 
men; and he hath found us in the sight 
of men more favours than we have de- 
served. Hath he not hidden your faults 
from the knowledge of men? Hath he 
not been very tender to your reputation, 
which, by a turn of his providence, he 
could have blasted? Hath he not re- 
strained the wrath of our enemies? No 
sword hath come up against us; no 
famine hath pinched our borders; no 
plague, nor pestilence, nor blasting winds, 
have bitten us; no weapons formed 
against our liberty have ever prospered. 
Another year hath told out its months 
and seasons, but each day hath brought 
our necessery meals and luxurious enter- 
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tainments, and each night hath brought 
its refreshment of dewy sleep; each sab- 
bath its rest and blessed ministry of sal- 
vation. The heavens have dropped down 


fatness on our tabernacles. Very plea- 
sant are our dwelling-places, and the 
places where our lines have fallen be 
very good. Yea, the slave doth touch 
our shores, in order that he may be free. 
The land is good, and floweth with milk 
and honey ; yea, the land is a good land 
which the Lord hath given us, where 
justice and judgment, where right and 
equity, where piety and religion, have 
taken up their abode at the command of 
God. And every man of us doth sit 
under his own vine and fig-tree, none 
daring to make him afraid. And God is 
our father, and the Holy One of Israel 
is our preserver,’” 


After this there was general dis- 
course on the merits of divers other 
preachers, whose sermons had appeared 
in print, or made an impression from 
the pulpit; but as I find that, in an 
early number last year, you gave a few 
graphic delineations of the reverend 
groups who appeared at Exeter Hall, 
I do not desire to occupy your valu- 
able sheets by attempting an epitome 
even of our minister's remarks. Suffice 
it to say they were sound and savoury, 
in some points differing from your own 
estimate, but coincident on the whole. 
I hear the din of the boys, and must 
close my communication and drop into 
the schvol-room. 


I remain, 
My dear Oxiver Yorke, 
Ever faithfully yours, 
Tue Precentror aNd ScHOOLMASTER 
OF THE PaRisu. 


Schvol-room, Muirland, N.B. 
Feb. 1838. 
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THE YELLOWPLUSIl CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. IV. 


SKIMMINGS FROM * THE DAIRY OF GEORGE IV.” 


CHARLES YELLOWPLUSH, ESQ. TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


Dear Wuy,—Takin advantage of the 
Crismiss holydays, Sir John and me 
(who is a member of parlyment) had 
gone down to our place in Yorkshire 
for six wicks, to shoot grows and wood- 
cox, and enjoy old English hospatalaty. 
This ugly Canady bisniss unluckaly 
put an end to our sports in the coun- 
try, and brot us up to Buckly Square 
as fast as four posterses could gallip. 
When there I found your parsel, con- 
taining the two vollums of a new book, 
witch, as 1 have been away from the 
littery world, and emplied soly in 
athlatic exorcises, have been laying 
neglected in my pantry, among my 
knife-cloaths, and dekanters, and black- 
ing-bottles, and bed-room candles, and 
things. 

This will, I’m sure, account for my 
delay in notussing the work. I see 
sefral of the papers and magazeens 
have been befoarhand with me, and 
have given their apinions concerning 
it; specially the Quotly Revew, which 
has most mussilessly cut to peases the 


author of this Dairy of’ the Times of 


George IV.* 

That it’s a woman who wrote it is 
evydent from the style of the writing, as 
well as from certain proofs in the book 
itself. Most suttnly a femail wrote 
this Dairy; but who this Dairy-maid 
may be, I, in coarse, cant conjecter : 
and, indeed, commin galliantry forbids 
me to ask. I can only judge of the 
book itself, which, it appears to me, is 
clearly trenching upon my ground and 
favrite subjicks, viz. fashnabble life, as 
igsibited in the houses of the nobility, 
gentry, and rile fammly. 

But I bare no mallis—infamation is 
infamation, and it doesn’t matter where 
the infamy comes from; and whether 
the Dairy be from that distinguished 
pen to witch it is ornarily attributed — 
whether, I say, it comes from a lady of 
honor to the late quean, or a scullion 


to that diffunct majisty, no matter ; all 
we ask is nollidge, never mind how 
we have it. Nollidge, as our cook 
says, is like trikel-possit—its always 
good, though you was to drink it out 
of an old shoo. 

Well, then, although this Dairy is 
likely searusly to injer my pussonal 
intrests, by fourstalling a deal of what 
I had to say in my private memoars— 
though many, many guineas, is taken 
from my pockit, by cuttin short the tail 
of my narratif—though much that I 
had to say in souperior languidge, 
greased with all the ellygance of my 
orytory, the benefick of my classicle 
reading, the chawms of my agreble 
wit, is thus abruply brot before the 
world by an inferor genus, neither 
knowing nor writing English, yet I 
say, that nevertheless I must say, what 
I am puffickly prepaired to say, to 
gainsay which no man can say a word 
—yet I say, that I say I consider this 
publication welkom. Far from viewing 
it with enfy, I greet it with applaws ; 
because it increases that most exlent 
specious of nollidge, | mean “ Fasu- 
NABBLE NOLLIDGE;” compayred to 
witch all other nollidge is nonsince — 
a bag of goold to a pare of snuffers. 

Could Lord Broom, on the Canady 
question, say moar? or say what he 
had to say better? We are marters, 
both of us, to prinsple; and every body 
who knows eather knows we would 
sacrafice any think rather than that. 
Fashion is the goddiss I adoar. This 
delightful work is an offting on her 
srine; and as sich all her wushippers 
are bound to hail it. Here is not a 
question of trumpry lords and hon- 
rabbles, generals and barronites, but 
the crown itself, and the king and 
queen’s actions; witch may be con- 
sidered as the crown jewels. Here’s 
princes, and grand-dukes, and airs- 
aparent, and Heaven knows what; all 


* Diary illustrative of the Times of George the Fourth, interspersed with original 
Letters from the late Queen Caroline, and from various other distinguished Persons, 


“ Tot ou tard, tout se scait.”—Marnrenon. 
In 2 vols, London, 1838. Henry Colburn. 
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with blood-royal in their veins, and 
their names mentioned in the very fust 
page of the peeridge. In this book 
you become so intmate with the Prince 
of Wales, that you may follow him, if 
you please, to his marridge-bed ; or, if 
you prefer the Princiss Charlotte, you 
may have with her an hour’s tator- 
tator.* 

Now, though most of the remarkable 
extrax from this book have been given 
already (the cream of the Dairy, as I 
wittily say), I shall trouble you, never- 
theless, with a few; partly because 
they can’t be repeated too often, and 
because the toan of obsyvation with 
witch they have been genrally received 
by the press, is not igsackly such as I 
think they merit. How, indeed, can 
these common magaseen and news- 
paper pipple know anythink of fash- 
nabble life, let alone ryal ? 

Conseaving, then, that the publica- 
tion of the Dairy has done reel good 
on this scoar, and may probly do a 
deal moor, I shall look through it, for 
the porpus of selecting the most elly- 
gant passidges, and which I think may 
be peculiarly adapted to the reader’s 
benefick. 

For you see, my dear Mr. Yorke, 
that, in the fust place, that this is no 
commin catchpny book, like that of 
most authors and authoresses who write 
for the base looker of gain. Heaven 
bless you! the Dairy-maid is above 
any thing musnary. She is a woman 
of rank, and no mistake; and is as 
much above doin a common or vulgar 
action as I am supearor to taking beer 
after dinner with my cheese. She 
proves that most satisfackarily, as we 
see in the following passidge : 


Her royal highness ‘‘ came to me, 
and, having spoken a few phrases on 
different subjects, produced all the pa- 
pers she wishes to have published : — 
her whole correspondence with the prince 
relative to Lady J ’s dismissal ; his 
subsequent neglect of the princess ; and, 
finally, the acquittal of her supposed 
guilt, signed by the Duke of Portland, 
&c., at the time of the secret inquiry : 
when, if proof could have beén brought 
against her, it certainly would have been 
done ; and which acquittal, to the dis- 
grace of all parties concerned, as well 
as to the justice of the nation in gene- 
ral, was not made public at the time. 
A common criminal is publicly con- 
demned or acquitted. Her royal high- 
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ness commanded me to have these letters 
published forthwith, saying, ‘You may 
sell them for a great sum.’ At first (for 
she had spoken to me before concerning 
this business), I thought of availing my- 
self of the opportunity ; but, upon second 
thoughts, I turned from this idea with 
detestation : for, if I do wrong by obey- 
ing her wishes and endeavouring to serve 
her, I will do so at least from good and 
disinterested motives, not from any sordid 
views. ‘The princess commands me, and 
I will obey her, whatever may be the 
issue; but not for fare or fee. I own 
I tremble, not so much for myself, as for 
the idea that she is not taking the best 
and most dignified way of having these 
papers published. Why make a secret 
of itat all? If wrong, it should not be 
done ; if right, it should be done openly, 
and in the face of her enemies, In her 
royal highness’s case, as in that of 
wronged princes in general, why do they 
shrink from straightforward dealings, and 
rather have recourse to crooked policy? 
I wish, in this particular instance, I could 
make her royal highness feel thus: but 
she is naturally indignant at being falsely 
accused, and will not condescend to an 
avowed explanation.” 


Can any thing be more just and 
honrabble than this? The Dairy-lady 
is quite fair and abovebored. A clear 
stage, says she, and no faviour! “ [ 
won’t do behind my back what I am 
ashamed of before my face: not I!” 
No more she does; for you see that, 
though she was offered this manyscrip 
by the princess for nothink, though she 
knew that she could actially get for it 
a large sum of money, she was above 
it, like an honest, noble, grateful, fash- 
nabble woman, as she was. She aboars 
secrecy, and never will have recors to 
disguise or crookid polacy. This ought 
to be an ansure to them Raddicle 
sneerers, who pretend that they are the 
equals of fashnabble pepple; whareas 
it’s a well-known fact, that the vulgar 
roagues have no notion of honour. 

And, after this positif declaration, 
which reflex honor on herladyship (long 
life to her! L've often waited behind her 
chair!)—after this positif declaration, 
that, even for the porpus of defending 
her missis, she was so hi-mindid as to 
refuse anythink like a peculiary con- 
sideration, it is actially asserted in the 
public prints by a booxeller, that he 
has given her a thousand pound for the 
Dairy. A thousand pound ! nonsince! 
—~it’s a phigment! a base lible! This 


* Our estimable correspondent means, we presume, téte-d-téte.—_O. Y. 
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woman take a thousand pound, in a 
matter where her dear mistriss, frend, 
and benyfactriss was concerned ! Never! 
A thousand baggonits would be more 
prefrabble to a woman of her xquizzit 
feelins and fashion. 

But, to proseed. It’s been objected 
to me, when I wrote some of my ex- 
pearunces in fashnabble life, that my 
languidge was occasionally vulgar, and 
not such as is genrally used in those 
exquizzit famlies which I frequent. 
Now, I'll lay a wager that there is in 
this book, wrote, as all the world 
knows, by a rele lady, and speakin of 
kings and queens as if they were as 
common as sand-boys—there is in this 
book more wulgarity than ever I dis- 
played, more nastiniss than ever I 
would dare to think on, and more bad 
grammar than ever [ wrote since [ was 
a boy at school. As for authografy, 
evry genlmn has his own: never mind 
spellin, I say, so long as the sence is 
right. 

Let me here quot a letter from a 
corryspondent of this charming lady of 
honour ; and a very nice corryspondent 
he is, too, without any mistake : 








‘Lady O , poor Lady O : 
knows the rules of prudence, I fear me, 
as imperfectly as she doth those of the 
Greek and Latin grammars ; or she hath 
let her brother, who is a sad swine, 
become master of her secrets, and then 
contrived to quarrel with him. You 
would see the outline of the mélange in 
the newspapers ; but not the report that 
Mr.S is about to publish a pamphlet, 
as an addition to the Harleian Tracts, 
setting forth the amatory adventures of 
his sister, We shall break our necks 
in haste to buy it, of course crying 
‘ Shameful’ all the while ; and it is said 
that Lady O is to be cut, which I 
cannot entirely believe. Let her tell two 
or three old women about town that they 
are young and handsome, and give some 
well-timed parties, and she may still keep 
the society which she hath been used to. 
The times are not so hard as they once 
were, when a woman coukl not construe 
Magna Charta with any thing like im- 
punity. People were full as gallant 
many yeurs ago. But the days are gone 
by wherein my lord-protector of the 
commonwealth of England was wont to 
go a love-making to Mrs. Fleetwood, 
with the Bible under his arm. 

“And so Miss Jacky Gordon is really 
clothed with a husband at last, and Miss 
Laura Manners left without a mate! She 
and Lord Stair should marry and have 
children, in mere revenge, As to Miss 
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Gordon, she’s a Venus well suited to 
such a Vulcan,—whom nothing but 
money and a title could have rendered 
tolerable, even to a kitchen wench. It is 
said that the matrimonial correspondence 
between this couple is to be published, 
full of sad scandalous relations, of which 
you may be sure scarcely a word is true. 
In former times, the Duchess of St. 
A *s made use of these elegunt epis- 
tles, in order to intimidate Lady John- 
stone: but that ruse would not avail ; 
so, in spite, they are to be printed. 
What a cargo of amiable creatures! Yet 
will some people scarcely believe in the 
existence of Pandemonium, 

“« Tuesday morning.— Y ou are perfectly 
right respecting the hot rooms here, which 
we all cry out against, and all find very 
comfortable — much more so than the 
cold sands and bleak neighbourhood of 
the sea; which looks vastly well in one 
of Vander Velde’s pictures hung upon 
crimson damask, but hideous and shock. 
ing in reality. H and his ‘ elle’ 
(talking of parties) were last night at 
Cholmondeley House, but seem not to 
ripen in their love. He is certainly 
good-humoured, and, | believe, good- 
hearted, so deserves a good wife; but 
his cara seems a genuine London miss, 
made up of many affectations. Will she 
form a comfortable helpmate? For me, 
I like not her origin, and deem many 
strange things to run in blood, besides 
madness and the Hanoverian evil. 

‘* Thursday.—1 verily do believe that 
T never shall get to the end of this small 
sheet of paper, so many unheard of inter- 
ruptions have I had; and now I have 
been to Vauxhall, and caught the tooth- 
ach. I was of Lady E. B m and 
H——’s party: very dull—the lady 
giving us all a supper after our pro- 
menade — 

* Much ado was there, God wot ; 

She would love, but he would not.’ 
He ate a great deal of ice, although he 
he did not seem to require it ; and she 
* faisoit les yeux doux,’ enough not only 
to have melted all the ice which he swal- 
lowed, but his own hard heart into the 
bargain. The thing will not do. In the 
mean time, Miss Long hath become quite 
cruel to Wellesley Pole, and divides her 
favour equally between Lords Killeen and 
Kilworth, two as simple Irishmen as ever 
gave birth to « bull. I wish to Hymen 
that she were fairly married, for all this 
pother gives one a disgusting picture of 
human nature.” 

A disgusting pictur of human nature, 
indeed — and isn’t he who morilises 
about it, and she to whom he writes, 
a couple of pretty heads in the same 
piece?’ Which, Mr. Yorke, is the 
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wust, the scandle or the scandle- 
mongers? See what it is to be a 
moral man of fashn. Fust, he scrapes 
togither all the bad stoaries about all 
the people of his acquentance —he 
goes toa ball, and laffs or snears at every 
body there—he is asked to a dinner, 
and brings away, along with meat and 
wind to his heart’s content, a sour 
stomick, filled with nasty stories of all 
the people present there. Te has such 
a squeamish appytite, that all the world 
seems to disagree with him. And what 
has he got to say to his dellicate female 
frend? Why, that— 

Fust. Mr. 8. is going to publish in- 
desent stoaries about Lady O » his 
sister, which every body’s goin to by. 

Nex. That Miss Gordon is going to 
be cloathed with an usband ; and that 
all their matramonial corryspondins is 
to be published too. 

3. That Lord H. is goin to be mar- 
ried ; but there’s something rong in his 
wife’s blood. 

4. Miss Long has cut Mr. Wellesley, 
and is gone after two Irish lords. 

Wooden you phancy, now, that the 
author of such a letter, instead of writin 
about pipple of tip-top qualaty, was 
describin Vinegar Yard? Would you 
beleave that the lady he was a ritin to 
was a chased, modist lady of honour, 
and mother of a famly? O trumpery, 
O morris! as Homer says, this is a 
higeous pictur of manners, such as I 
weap to think of, as every morl man 
must weap. 

The above is one pritty pictur of 
mearly fashnabble life: what follows 
is about famlies even higher situated 
than the most fashnabble. Here we 
have the princess-regint, her daughter 
the Princess Sharlot, her grandmamma 
the old quean, and her madjisty 
daughters the two princesses. If this 
is not high life, I don’t know where it 
is to be found: and it’s pleasing to see 
what affeckshn and harmny rains in 
such an exolted spear. 


Sunday, 24th. Yesterday, the prin- 
cess went to meet the Princess Charlotte 
at Kensington. Lady told me that, 
when the latter arrived, she rushed up 
to her mother, and said, ‘ For God’s sake, 
be civil to her,’ meaning the Duchess of 
Leeds, who followed her. Lady 
said she felt sorry for the latter ; but 
when the Princess of Wales talked to 
her, she soon became so free and easy, 
that one could not have any feeling about 
her feelings. Princess Charlotte, I was 
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told, was looking handsome, very pale, 
but her head more becomingly dressed, 
that is to say, less dressed, than usual. 
Her figure is of that full round shape 
which is now in its prime ; but she dis- 
figures herself by wearing her boddice 
so short, that she literally has no waist. 
Her feet are very pretty ; and so are her 
hands and arms, and her ear, and the 
shape of her head. Her countenance is 
expressive, when she allows her passions 
to play upon it; and I never saw any 
face, with so little shade, express so 
many powerful and varied emotions. 
Lady tuld me that the Princess 
Charlotte talked to her about her situa. 
tion, and said, in a very quiet, but deter- 
mined way, she would not bear it, and 
that, as soon as parliament met, she in- 
tended to come to Warwick House, and 
remain there ; that she was also deter- 
mined not to consider the Duchess of 
Leeds as her governess, but only as her 
She made many observations 
on other persons and subjects ; and ap- 
pears to be very quick, very penetrating, 
but imperious and wilful. ‘There is a tone 
of romance, too, in her character, which 
will only serve to mislead her. 

** She told her mother that there had 
been a great battle at Windsor between 
the queen and the prince, the former re- 
fusing to give up Miss Knight from her 
own person, to attend on Princess Char. 
lotte as sub-governess. But the prince- 
regent had goue to Windsor himself, and 
insisted on her doing so; and the ‘ old 
Beguin’ was forced to submit, but has 
been ill ever since: and Sir Henry Hal- 
ford declared it was a complete breaking 
up of her constitution — to the great de- 
light of the two princesses, who were 

talking about this affair, Miss Knight 
was the v ery person they wished to have : 
thev think they can do as they like with 
her. It had been ordered that the Prin- 
cess Charlotte should not see her mother 
alone for a single moment ; but the latter 
went into her room, stuffed a pair of large 
shoes full of papers, and, having given 
them to her daughter, she went home. 
Lady —— told me every thing was writ- 
ten down, and sent to Mr. Brougham 
neat day.” 


See what dishcord will creap even 
into the best reglated famlies. Here 
are six of ’em, viz. the quean and her 
two daughters, her son, and his wife 
and daughter ; and the manner in which 
they hate one another is a compleat 
puzzle. 

his mother, 
The Prince hates .... his wife. 

his daughter. 
Princess Charlotte hates her father. 
Princess of Wales hates her husband, 
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The old quean, by their squobbles, is 
on the pint of death; and her two 
jewtiful daughters are delighted at the 
news. What a happy, fashnabble, 
Christian famly! O Mr. Yorke, Mr. 
Yorke, if this is the way in the drawin 
rooms, |’m quite content to live below, 
in pease and charaty with all men; 
writin, as [am now, in my pantry, or 
els havin a quite game at cards in the 
servants-all. With us there’s no bitter, 
wicked, quarling of this sort. We don’t 
hate our children, or bully our mothers, 
or wish em ded when they’re sick, as 
this Dairy-woman says kings and 
queans do. When we're writing to 
our friends or sweethearts, we don’t 
fill our letters with nasty stoaries, takin 
away the carrickter of our fellow-ser- 
vants, as this maid of honour’s amusin, 
moral, frend does. But, in coarse, it’s 
uot for us to judge of our betters ;— 
these great people are a supearur race, 
and we can’t comprehend their ways. 

Do you recklect—it’s twenty years 
ago now—how a bewtiffle princess 
died in givin buth to a poar baby, 
and how the whole nation of [lengland 
wep, as though it was one man, over 
that sweet woman and child, in which 
were sentered the hopes of every one of 
us, and of which each was as proud as 
of his own wife or infnt? Do you 
recklect how pore fellows spent their 
last shillin to buy a black crape for 
their hats, and clergymen cried in the 
pulpit, and the whole country through 
was no better than a great dismal fu- 
neral? Do you recklect, Mr. Yorke, 
who was the person that we all took 
on so about! We called her the 
Princiss Sharlot of Wales; and we 
valyoud a single drop of her blood 
more than the whole heartless body of 
her father. Well, we looked up to her 
as a kind of saint or angle, and blest 
God (such foolish loyal English pipple 
as we ware in those days) who had 
sent this sweet lady to rule over us. 
But, Heaven bless you! it was only 
souperstition. She was no better than 
she should be, as it turns out--or at 
least the Dairy-maid says so —-no bet- 
ter ?— ifmy daughters or yours was } so 
bad, we'd as leaf be dead ourselves, 
and they hanged. But listen to this 
pritty charritabble storry, and a truce 
to retlexshuns. 

* Sunday, January 9, 1814.—Yester- 
day, according to appointment, I went to 
Princess Charlotte. Found at Warwick 
House the harp-player Dizzi ; was asked 
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to remain and listen to his performance, 
but was talked to during the whole time, 
which completely prevented all possi- 
bility of listening to the music. The 
Duchess of Leeds and her daughter were 
in the room, but left it soon. Next ar. 
rived Miss Knight, who remained all the 
time | was there. Princess Charlotte 
was very gracious —shewed me all her 
bonny dyes, as B would have called 
them — pictures, and cases, and jewels, 
&c. She talked in a very desultory way, 
and it would be difficult to say of what. 
She observed her mother was in very 
low spirits. Jl asked her how she sup- 
posed she could be otherwise? This 
questioning answer saves a great deal of 
trouble, and serves two purposes —i.e., 
avoids committing oneself, or giving 
offence by silence. There was hung in 
the apartment one portrait, amongst 
others, that very much resembled the 
Duke of D . Lasked Miss Knight 
whom it represented. She said that was 
not known; it had been supposed a 
likeness of the Pretender, when young. 
This answer suited my thoughts so co- 
mically, LT could have laughed, if one 
ever did at courts any thing but the con- 
trary of what one was inclined to do. 


‘** Princess Charlotte has a very great 
variety of expression in her countenance 

—a play of features, and a force of 
muscle, rarely seen in connexion with 
such soft and shadeless colouring. Her 
hands and arms are beautiful; but I 
think her figure is already gone, and will 
soon be prec isely like her mother's: in 
short, it is the very picture of her, and 
not in miniature. I could not help ana. 
lysing my own sensations during the 
time I was with her, and thought more 
of them than I did of her, Why was I 
at all flattered, at all more amused, at all 
more supple to this young princess, than 
to her who is only the same sort of per- 
son, set in the shade of circumstances 
and of years? It is that youth, and the 
approach of power, and the latent views 
of self-interest, sway the heart, and daz- 
zle the understanding. If this is so with 
a heart not, I trust, corrupt, and a head 
not particularly formed for interested cal- 
culations, what effect must not the same 
causes produce on the generality of man- 
kind? 

** In the course of the conversation, 
the Princess Charlotte contrived to edge 
in a good deal of tum-de-dy, and would, 
if I had entered into the thing, have gone 
on with it, while looking at a little pic- 
ture of herself, which had about thirty or 
forty different dresses to put over it, 
done on isinglass, and which allowed the 
general colouring of the picture to be 
seen through its transparency. It was, I 
thought, a pretty enough conceit, though 
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rather like dressing up a doll. ‘ Ah!’ 
said Miss Knight, ‘1 am not content 
though, madam—for I yet should have 
liked one more dress—that of the fa- 
vourite Sultana.’ 
*“* No, no!’ said the princess, ‘I 
never was a favourite, and never can be 
one, —looking at a picture which she 
said was her father’s, but which I do not 
believe was done for the Regent any 
more than for me, but represented a 
young man in a hussar’s dress —probably 
a former favourite. 

“The Princess Charlotte seemed 
much hurt at the little notice that was 
taken of her birthday. After keeping 
me for two hours and a half, she dis- 
missed me; and I am sure I could not 
say what she suid, except that it was an 
olio of décousus and heterogenous things, 
partaking of the characteristics of her 
mother, grafted on a younger scion. I 
dined téte-d-téte with my dear old aunt : 
hers is always a sweet and soothing so- 
ciety to me.” 


There’sa pleasing, lady-like, moral ex- 
track for you! An innocent young thing 
of fifteen has pictures of ¢wo lovers in her 
room, and expex a good number more. 
This dellygate young creature edges in 
a good deal of twmndedy (I can’t find it 
in Jolhnson’s Dixonary), and would 
have gone on with the thing (ellygance 
of languidge), if the dairy-lady would 
have let her. 

Now, to tell you the truth, Mr. 
Yorke, I doant beleave a single sylli- 
ble of this story. This lady of honner 
says, in the fust place, that the princess 
would have talked a good deal of 
tumdedy ; w\..ch means, | suppose, in- 
deasnsy, if sie, the lady of honner, 
would have let her. This is a good 
one! Why, she lets every body else 
talk tumdedy to their hearts’ content ; 
she lets her friends write tumdedy, and, 
after keeping it for a quarter of a 
sentry, she prints it. Why, then, be so 
squeamish about hearing a little? And, 
then, there’s the stoary of the two por- 
tricks. This woman has the honner to 
be received in the frendlyest manner 
by a British princess ; and what does 
the grateful, loyal creature do? 2 
picturs of the princess’s relations are 
hanging in her room, and the dairy- 
woman swears away the poor young 

princess’s carrickter, by swearing they 
are picturs of her lovers. For shame, 
oh, for shame! you slanderin, back- 
bitin, dairy-woman you! If you told 
all them things to your “ dear old 
aunt,” on going to dine with her, you 
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must have had very ‘‘ sweet and sooth- 
ing society,” indeed. 

I had marked out many moar ex- 
trax, witch I intended to write about; 
but I think I have said enough about 
this Dairy: in fack, the butler, and the 
gals in the servants’ hall, are not well 
pleased that I should go on readin this 
naughty book ; so we'll have no more 
of it, only one passidge about Polly- 
tics, witch is sertnly quite new. 


‘* No one was so likely to be able to 
defeat Bonaparte as the Crown Prince, 
from the intimate knowledge he possessed 
of his character. Bernadotte was also 
instigated against Bonaparte by one who 
not only owed him a personal hatred, but 
who possessed a mind equal to his, and 
who gave the Crown Prince both in- 
formation and advice how to act. This 
was no less a person than Madame de 
Staél. It was not, as some have as- 
serted, that she was in love with Berna- 
dotte ; for, at the time of their intimacy, 
Madame de Staél was in love with Rocea, 
But she used her influence (which was 
not small) with the Crown Prince, to 
make him fight against Bonaparte ; and 
to her wisdom may be attributed much 
of the success which accompanied his at. 
tack upon him. Bernadotte has raised 
the flame of liberty, which seems fortu- 
nately to blaze all around. May it li- 
berate Europe; and from the ashes of the 
laurel may olive branches spring up, and 


overshadow the earth! 


There’s a discuvery! that the over- 
throw of Boneypart is owing to Ma- 
dame de Stael! What nonsince for 
Colonel Southey, or Doctor Napier, to 
write histories of the war with that 
Capsican hupstart and murderer, when 
here we have the whole affair explaned 
by the lady of honour ! 


“ Sunday, April 10, 1814.—The inci- 
dents which take place every hour are 
miraculous. Bonaparte is deposed, but 
alive ; subdued, but allowed to choose 
his place of residence. ‘The island of 
Elba is the spot he has selected for his 
ignominious retreat. France is holding 
forth repentant arms to her banished so- 
vereign. ‘The Poissardes who dragged 
Louis X V1. to the scaffold are presenting 
flowers to the Emperor of Russia, the re- 
storer of their legitimate king! What a 
stupendous field for philosophy to expa- 
tiate in! What an endless material for 
thought! What humiliation to the pride 
of mere human greatness! How are the 
mighty fallen! Of all that was great in 
Napoleon, what remains? Despoiled of 
his usurped power, he sinks to insignifi- 
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cance. There was no moral greatness in 
the man. The meteor dazzled, scorched, 
is put out,—utterly, and for ever. But 
the power which rests in those who have 
delivered the nations from bondage, is a 
power that is delegated to them from 
Iteaven ; and the manner in which they 
have used it is a guarantee for its con- 
tinuance. The Duke of Wellington has 
gained Inurels unstained by any useless 
flow of blood. He has done more than 
conquer others —~he has conquered him- 
self: und in the midst of the blaze and 
flush of victory, surrounded by the ho- 
mage of nations, he has not been betrayed 
into the commission of any act of cruelty 
or wanton offence. Ile was as cool and 
self-possessed under the blaze and dazzle 
of fame as a common man would be under 
the shade of his gurden-tree, or by the 
hearth of his home. But the tyrant who 
kept Europe in awe is nowa pitiable ob. 


ject for scorn to point the finger of de- 


rision at; and humanity shudders as it 
remembers the scourge with which this 
man's ambition was permitted to devastate 
every home tie, and every heartfelt joy.” 


And _ now, after this sublime pass- 
idge, as full of awfle reflections and 
pious sentyments as those of Mrs. Cole 
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in the play, I shall only quot one little 
extrack more. 

** All goes gloomily with the poor prin- 
cess. Lady Charlotte Campbell told me 
she regrets not seeing all these curious 
personages ; but she says, the more the 
princess is forsaken, the more happy she 
is ot having offered to attend her at this 
time. This is very amiable in her, and 
cannot fail to be gratifying to the prin- 
cess.” 

So it is,—wery amiable, wery kind 
and considdrate in her, indeed. Poor 
princess! how lucky you was to find a 
frend who loved you for your own 
sake, and when all the rest of the wuld 
turned its back kep steady to you. As 
for beleaving that Lady Sharlot had 
any hand in this book,* Lleaven forbid ! 
she is all gratitude, pure gratiude, de- 
pend upon it. She would not go for to 
blacken her old frend and patron's car- 
rickter, after having been so outragusly 
faithful to her; she wouldn’t do it, at 
no price, depend upon it. How sorry 
she must be that others a’nt quite so 
squeamish, and show up in this inde- 
sent way the follies ofher kind, genrus, 
foolish benny factriss ! 


HOMERIC BALLADS. 


BY WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


No. III. 


Turret is, in my opinion--I do not 
pretend that it is good, as old Montaigne 
says, but it is mine—no test by which 
we can better decide whether a transla- 
tor or critic understands Homer, than 
by his appreciation of the character of 
Nestor. I make no allusion to such 
criticisms as those of Scaliger, in his 
Poetics: “ Nestor in primo Iliados lo- 
quax ; in septimo non minus ; in quarto 
odiosus ; in undecimo oblundit ; in pen- 
ultimo etiam nugatur ;” for they are 
merely absurd. In the passages referred 
to, the old soldier is introduced, with the 
inost perfect propriety, to promote con- 
cord among his brother generals, or to 
stimulate his brother campaigners to ac- 
tion, by recitals of what had been done 
in former days by chiefs, whose memory 


all his hearers reverenced, and of whorti 
he was now the sole surviving compa- 
nion ; or to display what were the true 
principles of tactics or charioteering,— 
war being the principal business, ath- 
letic games the principal amusement, 
of the ages in which he flourished. In 
judging of those times, let it never be 
forgotten that there were no newspapers 
or histories ; and old men were obliged 
to perform the duty which is now per- 
formed by “ the folio of four pages,” 
for our daily gossip; and by the folio, 
quarto, octavo, or duodecimo, of many 
pages, for our more permanent leading 
or misleading, as the case may occur. 
I shall not stop to discuss here the 
epical question, what proportion dia- 
logue should hold towards action. 


* The “ authorised” announcement, in the John Bull newspaper, sets this ques- 
tion at rest, It is declared that her ladyship is not the writer of the Diory.—O, Y. 
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Another opportunity will occur; and 
the question does not peculiarly affect 
Nestor. 

Shaking off such critics as Scaliger, 
it may appear unreasonable if | am not 
better satisfied with the opinion of the 
ancients themselves, whose knowledge 
of the language was infinitely greater 
thanany thing which the most eminent of 
modern scholars can pretend to possess, 
and whose qualifications for entering 
into the spirit of Homer’s characters 
would, at first sight, appear to be far 
superior to ours. There could not 
be any difficulty in making a parade 
of extracts from Greek and Roman 
writers, to prove that they considered 
Nestor to be nothing more than an old 
speech-maker, or story-teller, whose 
perpetual talkativeness is to be excused 
by his age and fluent sweetness of 
tongue. ‘The often quoted passage of 
Cicero, in De Senectute, will be suffi- 
cient: ** Videtisne ut apud Llomerum 
sepissime Nestor de virtultibus suis 
predicat? Tertiam enim jam etatem 
hominum videbat: nec erat verendum 
ne vera de se predicans nimis videretur 
aut insolens aut loquax; etenim, ut ait 
Homerus, ex ejus lingua melle dulcior 
JNuebat oratio.” Excuses of the same 
kind, for the loquacity of the old man 
eloquent, will be found in every com- 
mentator, from the days when criticism 
began, to those of the last edition. 

It appears to me that apologies were 
never more needlessly thrown away. 
Nestor, in the Iliad, is by no means 
the mere prater, for whose talking we 
are to find excuses. He is emphati- 
cally the advising ofticer of the army ; 
and he never shrinks from joining in 
the field the dashing movements he 
has recommended in council. Those 
who, in after ages, took up the Ho- 
meric characters, distorted them to 
caricature. Because Nestor was old, 
they made him a dotard — because 
Ajax was large, they made him a 
blockhead — because Achilles was re- 
sistless in fair combat, they made him 
invulnerable — because Ulysses was 
wily, they made him a coward. They 
caught at the one prominent point in 
the character, and worked it out as 
second-hand story-tellers will do, 
keeping that point only in mind, and 
adapting it to circumstances far different 
from those with which it was invested in 
the original. Let us, therefore, forget- 
ting all that has been since written about 
Nestor, see what he does in Homer. 
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A fierce dispute between Agamemnon 
and Achilles commences the Iliad. 
Their language gradually becomes more 
and more irritating : at last Achilles is 
tempted to draw upon his general. 
No one ventures to interfere, until 
the angry hero, flinging his staff of 
authority in a rage upon the ground, 
sits down with a fierce menace that he 
shall no more lend his aid to the war. 
The quarrel of words has now come to its 
height, and Nestor jumps up at once to 
check its further progress— to dissuade 
Agamemnon from offering the threat- 
ened affront, and to induce Achilles to 
withdraw his threat of retiring. Both 
acknowledge the respect they owe to 
Nestor; but both, being in a passion, 
decline acceding to his advice. The 
old man has offered it prematurely. 
Ulysses, the roavynris, does not jump 
up while the two chiefs are boiling 
with anger. We see him afterwards 
endeavouring to appease in due season. 
lle bears the proposals of reconcilia- 
tion in the ninth book: he it is who 
tinally rivets it in the nineteenth. There 
is a fine discrimination of character be- 
tween the impetuous old warrior, who 
has through a long life acted upon his 
impulses, and the wily observer, who 
has ** known the minds of many men,” 
and therefore takes his time. The at- 
tempt of Nestor to reconcile being 
fruitless, we hear nothing more of him 
during the remainder of the book. 
The contrast between him and Ulysses, 
which is carried on throughout the 
Iliad, is here strongly marked at the 
outset. In spite of his age and elo- 
quence, Nestor is not sent to take back 
Chiryseis, to satisfy her father, and ap- 
pease the god. That office is given to 
Ulysses. Nestor’s single speech, in the 
first Iliad, is, in its kind, a model of 
perfection. I know that it has been sub- 
jected to the keen carping of Voltaire ; 
and I know, also, that the criticism of 
Voltaire, if it be intended for sincere 
criticism, is utterly worthless. 

His translation of the speech is a 
mere mockery —a mockery the more 
inexcusable, as he has translated with 
much care, though not much fidelity, 
the speech of the Cacique Colocolo, 
from the Arancana of Ercilla, which 
he has the taste to prefer to that of 
Nestor. As his version is short, I 
shall, for the convenience of compa- 
rison, place it here side by side with 
the original : 
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VotTaine. 


Essais sur la Poésie Epique. 
p- 396. Ed. Kehl. 


Tom. x. 


Quelle satisfaction sera-ce aux Troy. 
ens, lorsqu’ils entendront parler de vos 
discordes !” 


So far from this poor conversational 
prose being a fair representation of the 
glowing original, it does not even ex- 
press its sense. Nestor appeals to the 
angry chiefs, reminding them of the 
great grief they are spreading over their 
native land, and of the equally great 
joy it must diffuse, not merely among 
“les Troyens,” but among their rival 
princes, Priam and his house; and 
thence downward among all the men 


VoLTaire. 


“ Votre jeunesse doit respecter mes 
années et se soumettre 4 mes conseils. 
J'ai vu autrefois des héros supérieurs a 
vous. Non, mes yeux ne verront jamais 
des hommes semblables a l’invincible 
Pyrithous, au brave Cineus, au divin 
Thésée, &c.” 


This pretended translation is merely 


fraudulent. Voltaire had determined 
to represent the speech of Nestor as 
“ babil présomptueux, et impoli,” and 
suited his version accordingly. The 
Greek says, “ Be persuaded—let me 
persuade you, because you both are 
younger than I am;” the French, 
“Your youth ought to respect my 
years.” In the original we have not a 
word claiming respect— not a word of 
authority; it is all persuasion, the right 
of urging which is claimed on the 
ground of age—an advantage which 
no one desires to dispute. “ J’ai vu 
autrefois des héros supérieurs a vous,” 
is nothing like the spirit of the Greek. 
Nestor wishes to remind them, that his 
many years have not been passed re- 
mote from the scenes of war. “I 
have,” he says, “ campaigned with 
[apianow, not vu | men braver even than 
you” [xal desiooy, virie nuiv Eusta- 
thius’s reading, #ziv, is quite inadmis- 
sible. The archbishop contends, and 
Wolf agrees with him, that iui would 
be less offensive to the angry princes, 
and more in character. Just the con- 
trary. Nestor could not be so absurd 
as to imagine that, at the time he was 
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Homer. Ii, A, 254. 


"2 wean! i wbya wivSes "Ayaida yaiay 
«4 On 
inayes 254 
"H xty yndious Tigi eos, Uiguckpeouo Tt wads, 
"AdAo ve Towss piye xEY KEXACdIATO Sums, . 
Ei eQaiy olhe wavre TuSoiare facgranpsivoliy, 
Of wegi wiv Bovany Aavasv, wigi 3° tort 


phages. 


It will be of no common 
order —no mere satisfaction; deeply 
will they rejoice at heart, because they 
will be well able to appreciate the 
fatal consequences of a feud among 
men whom they have long felt to be 
supereminent in the council and the 
field. Never was compliment more 
naturally or more dexterously intro- 
duced ; and, therefore, Voltaire omits 
it altogether. 


Homer. 


"AAAa ridiad’ eppos 3 vewriow toray bution 
"HOn yae wor iva xai aesioawy, rims nui, 
"Avdedow wuirnca, xual odrort pw oi” aSi- 

ergo. 261 

Ob yée rw roiovs idov devious, avd iderpeces, 
Ofov Te sgiSoov rt, Aovavra Tt wrote Aaa, 
Kavita oy "EZadiov ve xai dvriSeov Moav- 

Oncor. 264 

[Oncia z Aiytiony, ixisixsrov cSaveroon | 


speaking, Ae could be supposed to be 
a fit antagonist for the glorious heroes 
of old. Nobody supposed it. Aga- 
memnon and Achilles, in the pride 
and vigour of manhood and practised 
bravery, might have been thought com- 
peers with Pirithous and the others 
whom he extols: Nestor now was out 
of the question. ‘ Braver than we” 
is the real vanity. How we apples 
swim! ‘ Braver than you—even you,” 
is a compliment], “‘and they did not 
despise me; t.e. they honoured me 
with the highest attention.” This is 
omitted, which is unfair. The omis- 
sion indicated by the &c. is equally 
unfair, because the suppressed passage 
gives the reason why the speaker sets 
the old warriors in higher price than 
those of his present time. They had 
fought with the most tremendous an- 
tagonists, the mountain-dwelling Cen- 
taurs, whom they utterly destroyed. 
None who heard the speech would 
refuse to admit, that those who suc- 
ceeded in such desperate warfare were 
men whose names should ever be held 
in reverence, or accept them as au- 
thorities worthy of most deferential 
quotation. 
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* J'ai éte a la guerre avec eux, et 
quoique je fusse jeune, mon éloquence 
persuasive avait du pouvoir sur leurs 
esprits. Ils écoutaient Nestor: jeunes 
guerriers, écoutez donc les avis que yous 
donne ma vieillesse.” 





Those who take the French to be a 
translation of the Greek, must consider 
old Nestor a ridiculous babbler indeed. 
But, as he does not say a word of 
his “ persuasive eloquence,” nor call 
Achilles and Agamemnon, after, at 
least, ten campaigns, ‘* jeunes guer- 
rier s,” nor make tawdry epigrams about 

* jeunesse” and * viellesse,” we must 
cake that compliment on his critic. 
The heroes of past days, says Nestor, 
admitted me to their councils, and 
were persuaded by my advice. “ Be 
ye, too, persuaded by me 5 for it is 
best to yield to persuasion.” i9se9s 
and #iS¢9a should not be translated 
“obey.” In the preceding line, he 
says the great men whose memory he 
holds in the highest honour, :i9ovre 
— 3». Tle could not intend to con- 
vey the idea that they obeyed him. 
** As they thought me worth listening 
to, and as they adopted my su; ugestions, 
let me have the same power with you. 
It is best to listen to advice.” It is 
needless to point out, that all the pic- 
turesque graces of the original are 
omitted wholly in the translation. The 
three or four hasty lines in which Vol- 
taire concludes are not worth quoting. 
IJe has designedly caricatured, or un- 
intentionally mistaken the character of 
the old horseman of Pylos. Perhaps 
there is a sprinkling of both—he might 
have both mistaken and misrepresented. 
Ilad it been Homer's task to have 
written a poem on the wars of the 
Ligne, he would not have written the 
Henriade. 1s there a poem in the 
world in which so many fine situations, 
noble thoughts, and gallant characters, 
are lost? But that is no business of 
mine now. The Henriade decides as 
to the capability of its versemaker to 
criticise the Iliad ; and yet, to the end 
of his life, the witty, shrewd, ingenious 
author of Candide saw not the ridicule 
of his position. He could be smart, 


and gay, and biting, against Freron, 
for daring to review Voltaire. He 
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thought it a highly proper dispensation 
of Providence that Voltaire was allowed 
to review Homer. 

He concludes by saying, that the 
Greek chiefs must have been displeased 
by the self-praise of Nestor on his wis- 
dom, and the disparagement to which 
they were subjected by his extolment 
of the great men of old. There is no 
self-praise of Nestor in Homer; and 
we may, therefore, let that part of the 
objection pass. But the other objec- 
tion is mean. Voltaire had written 
the Siécle de Louis Quatorze. Would 
Turenne have felt any offence, if an 
officer, capable of expressing his sen- 
timents, and giving a military or sa- 
tisfactory reason fer his opinions, 
had commenced by telling the mar- 
shal that he had, some thirty years 
before, served under Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Bernhard of Saxe Weimar, John 
Banner, and Leonard Tortensohn, men 
who were masters of war— xa) dgsioow 
femig duly — men who had beaten Count 
Tilly, and Pappenheim, and the Fried- 
lander? Would Marlborough think 
that his periwigged and deep-ponder- 
ing head stood less high because he 
acknowledged the genius of his old 
commander, Turenne? Or would 
Prince Eugene deem himself wronged 
by panegyrical references to his friend 
in campaign after campaign, the duke ! 
I do not wish to go to examples nearer 
nor more distant. But if I must look 
closer at home—lI am out of the way 
of knowing who are the young gentle- 
men who at present call themselves 
soldiers, but I am sure they would not 
be angry if they were directed to look 
carefully over the peninsular campaigns 
for instruction ; and Nestor does no 
more. As for Ercilla, brought into 
this unfair contrast by Voltaire, it is 
sufficient to say that his poem is 
abundantly tedious, with a few good 
descriptive verses here and there. The 
speech of Colocolo is not to be com- 
pared to the speech of Nestor—for this 
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plain reason, abating the inferiority of 
genius, that Ercilla was of a different 
race from the speaker, and wrote as a 
stranger. Homer did not. 

In the second book of the Iliad, 
Jupiter, wishing to delude Agamemnon 
to fight, sends him a pernicious dream 
in the appearance of Nestor. The god 
naturally chooses that the counsellor of 
precipitate action should appear as the 
phantom of the ever-ready old warrior. 
On the assembly of the council, when 
the dream is related, Nestor at once 
confirms the advice of his shadowy 
representative, by calling for an instant 
arming. A sort of panic follows, the 
checking of which is left to the spirit 
and sagacity of Ulysses; but the heart- 
rousing speech to the soldiery, summon- 
ing them to the field, regardless who 
may stay behind, threatening with 
death the coward who dares fly his 
banners, now that the war is once 
fairly joined —and recommending that 
every tribe should, in the approaching 
contest, be marshalled under its ap- 
propriate standard, so that all might be 
stimulated to the utmost exertion un- 
der the eye of their own leaders and 
kindred [no longer subjected to the 
single will of one overmastering mind, 
Achilles] — that speech, and _heart- 
stirring it is, is spoken by Nestor in 
words of fire. 

In the third book we hear nothing 
of him; but the silence is eloquent. 
Soon after the armies have joined, 
a duel between Paris and Menelaus is 
proposed, and a truce for the interim 
is concluded, with a direct agreement 
that it is to lead to a permanent ter- 
mination of the war. Here is a work 
of peace. If Homer intended Nestor 
to be merely a talkative old man, what 
fitter opportunity for the display of his 
“* persuasive eloquence” could be 
found? Priam is brought forward ; 
and, from the Sean gate, his daughter- 
in-law, Helen, points out the most re- 
markable persons of the Grecian host. 
Who could be considered to be more 
remarkable than the sweet-tongued 
Nestor, the eloquent orator of the 
Pylians, who had outlived two genera- 
tions of articulately speaking men, and 
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was now ruling over the third?) What 
could be more natural the 1 that Priam 
should have desired to look upon his 
coeval king? But, no. Helen points 
out Agamemnon, Ajax, Ulysses, Ido- 
meneus—and says that she recognises 
many another dark-eyed Greek, whom 
she could name. There is no notice 
of Nestor. The treaties are carried for- 
ward with all the pomp and solemnity 
of sacrifice ; but old Nestor nowhere 
meets old Priam. Ulysses is chosen 
to attend the religious ceremonies, and 
to make preparations for the war-closing 
duel, as he had before been sent on a 
mission to prevent the contest altoge- 
ther, by demanding the pacific restora- 
tion of Helen. So Antenor is carefully 
made to inform us in this very book. 
On such missions we never find Nestor 
engaged. He was no man of protocols. 

In the fourth book, the truce is 
broken; and Nestor, invisible in time 
of peace, is then to be found at his 
post. Sulky we may conceive him to 
have been during the time when a 
chance existed for the war being con- 
cluded ; but, now that it is again afoot, 
we find him “ ready, ay ready for the 
field.” Idomeneus, who appears to be 
Homer’s model of martinet duty, the 
Ajaces, always prompt to war, and 
Nestor, are the first to be in position 
for fight. Agamemnon, traversing the 
line, meets the old man arranging his 
troops according to the most approved 
tactics of the day; and I venture to 
say, that Colonel Mitchell would not 
find much fault with his directions, 
though, perhaps, they do not tally 
with the regulation-book. Here, as 
usual, Ulysses is studiously placed in 
contrast. He does not stir until the 
general has ordered. Nestor is up at 
the first sound. When the mélce fairly 
commences, we are called on to notice 
that the Pylian troops are first in 
action ; for it is Antilochus, the fa- 
vourite son of the old man, who kills 
the first Trojan slain in the long battle- 
roll of the Iliad. This is not chance, 
as some commentators have imagined ; 
for the same idea prevails through the 
oem. * 

In the fifth book, Diomed has it all 


When Menelaus, whose death might have put an end to the war, is 
in danger, it is Antilochus who comes to his assistance. 


When Patroclus falls, he 


guards his dead body, in desperate battle, until he is specially sent to inform Achilles. 


Thrasymedes is first to guard the trenches. 
shield, in the most desperate crisis of the action. 
above, is every where. This is not chance. 


We find him with his father’s golden 
Nestor himself, as 1 have said 
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to himself; but in the sixth we have 
the fierce voice of Nestor shouting 
for blood and spoil, and urging an on- 
ward charge. Shortly afterwards, in 
the seventh, it is his to reprove the 
reluctance of the Grecian chiefs to meet 
Hector. What can be finer than his 
speech, in spite of the prosing criticism 
to which it has been subjected? In 
substance, it is no more than that he 
regrets he is no longer a match for the 
most vigorous warrior of the opposite 
army — that, in former times, he had 
fought and killed a far more tremendous 
antagonist; but, as his day had passed, 
some more competent warrior should 
meet the defiance. His appeal is an- 
swered. There could have been no 
real want of courage on the part of the 
Grecian chiefs, but no one was anxious 
to put himself forward before the others. 
The voice of Nestor relieved the diffi- 
culty, by calling up all. It has been 
always noticed, that, of the nine who 
rise, the last is Ulysses. Perhaps it 
may be straining the contrast between 
the characters too much to say that, 
concluding, from the issue of the duel 
in the morning, and the general cha- 
racter of the war, that the contest now 
proposed would turn out to be of no 
ultimate importance, he declined to 
meddle with it, until it was necessary 
for his character as a man of the sword 
to come forward. The antagonist of 
Ereuthalion, the mace-bearer, would, 
if he had been younger, have sprung 
to accept the challenge at the first 
word. 

Finding, however, that the Greeks 
have had the worst of the day, he re- 
commends that they should entrench 
their fleet; but this piece of military 
prudence [it was the best advice under 
the circumstances] does not prevent 
him from being in the thickest of the 
fight the next morning, outside the 
stockades. The scale preponderates 
in favour of Troy, and all fly the field 
but Nestor alone. True it is that he 
does not stay there from choice, but 
because one of his horses has been 
wounded and he cannot get off. But 
it is evident that he has been in the 
very heat of the battle, for his horse 
has been hit by Paris, the crack shot 
of the Trojans ; and it is equally evi- 
dent that he is quite cool under the 
dangerous circumstances of being left 
alone on the field against the on-sweep 
of a victorious army. He is disen- 
cumbering himself of his horse, by 
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cutting the traces with well-practised 
hand, when Diomed comes to the 
rescue. Ulysses will not return to a 
hopeless charge; but Nestor, without 
scruple, accepts the office of charioteer 
to Diomed in his rush against Hector. 
What a post he has volunteered to 
occupy, we may judge from the fact 
that the similar post under Hector, 
against whom he is driving with furious 
pace, has consigned charioteer after 
charioteer to death. The flashing bolt 
of Jupiter comes between him and the 
enemy, and he retires, consoling Dio- 
med with the reflection that they have 
done all that men could be called upon 
to do. lector advances in triumph, 
and the first reward that he proposes 
for his exertions is the shield of the 
retreating Nestor, the glory of which 
has reached heaven. 

In the ninth book, he is found at 
the council that recommends the mis- 
sion to Achilles; but Ulysses is the 
ambassador. More active in the tenth, 
he is ready to rise at the first call, and 
perform his duty of advising ; but again 
Ulysses is the person intrusted with 
the espionage. In the eleventh book 
he is in the bloodiest part of the fray, 
when Machaon is wounded, and he 
drives the Doctor out of the fight. 
What the merit of the medical practice 
may be, I do not know; but certain it 
is, that he sets down the son of /Escu- 
lapius to something like a bowl of 
punch. As “the wise physician ” 
makes no objection, we must suppose 
the treatment was excellent. It is, I 
think, somewhat remarkable that Ma- 
chaon should be silent. His skill is 
praised — his person is protected — his 
wound is taken care of—he is hospitably 
entertained ; but the Doctor does not 
say one word in this most loquacious 
of poems. I believe he is the only 
person, of the slightest importance, who 
holds his tongue. Is this accidental? 

Linked close with the story of the 
poem is this incident. Achilles sees 
that Nestor has left the field, and sus- 
pects that the person with whom he 
has left it is Machaon. He is sure 
that the old man would not have aban- 
doned the fight without the necessity 
of bringing off some one of importance. 
Hence comes the speech which Sca- 
liger says ** obtundit,” but which, con- 
sidered in relation to the poem and the 
character, is admirably in place ; and, 
considered by itself, is a ballad of mag- 
nificent beauty. It fitly forms the con- 
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nexion between the two parts of the 
Iliad, of which it is precisely the 
middle in point of place. Nestor has 
failed to reconcile the jarring chieftains, 
by his address, in their original quarrel ; 
but he succeeds at second hand in in- 
flaming the followers of Achilles by 
tales of dashing warfare, contrasting 
shamefully with the inglorious ease in 
which the once-famed Myrmidons were 
lying, in consequence of the pique of 
their commander. His concluding 
appeal catches Patroclus, and the bu- 
siness is done. The Myrmidons from 
that moment are destined to fight, and 
Nestor and Machaon may quietly finish 
their Pramnian, until the sound of the 
approaching war calls the old man 
up. His fortifications have been broken 
through —the tide of war rushes to 
the ships — something like a sauve 
qui peut is the order of the day 
—and he seizes his son’s shield (his 
own being by that sen borne in the 
brunt of battle) to exhort and bring 
forward the Greek chiefs, to aid their 
followers by example, if not by actual 
prowess. In the various vicissitudes of 
the fight we find him still ready—in its 
most desperate circumstance his prayer 
checks the last calamity—in the agony 
of flight he arrests the fugitives by pas- 
sionate adjurations, and brings them 
hack to the combat. When Achilles 
appears, we, of course, lose sight of 
Nestor: to Ulysses falls all the task of 
reconciliation, and no warrior must ap- 
pear in the field after the avenger has 
come. The old soldier makes his final 
appearance in the Iliad, counselling 
his son how to win at a chariot-race. 
Other duty he now had none. 

Every where he is in the foremost of 
the fight; every where he counsels tur- 
bulent and prompt action; every where 
he is as ready as Dalgetty for eating 
and drinking. When danger presses he 
is not profuse of words. His speeches, 
urging rapid advance, instant action, 
close combination, desperate clinging 
together in desperate circumstances, are 
brief and energetic. Where time serves, 
and a set oration is to be made, he 
makes one referring, without imperti- 
nence, to his own experiences, as guide 
for the action of others. Every ‘body 
iikes him; his recollections of the friends 
of his youth, his feelings towards the 
sons of his age, are full of kindness. 
So introduced by the I/iad, we rejoice 
to find him in the Odyssey, safe re- 
turned from all perils — feasting away 
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at the sea-side, girt by his sons and 
kindred — cheery and communicative, 
as in the war of Troy —kindly remem- 
bering old companions slain — wishing 
well to those who may survive, but by 
no means much troubling himselfabout 
the various casualties of life—and ready 
to afford hospitable reception to all who 
ask it, be they true men or thieves. 
The Greeks more modern than 
Ifomer, but before the downfal of their 
independence under the Romans, had 
no relish for this character. Their taste 
became of the town, townly; and their 
Nestors were only wrangling old men 
in debating clubs. In the mightier 
state of Rome a Nestor could not ap- 
pear at all. A gentleman between 
sixty and ninety must, if in any degree 
distinguished, have passed through the 
most eminent offices of the state, and 
retired to his place in the senate, or 
come forward in critical emergencies 
to lead great armies. The private 
soldier was discharged at five-and- 
forty; and, if he had well played his 
cards, was something like a common- 
councilman in a thriving municipium. 
The fighting, feasting, spoiling, speech- 
ing, tumultuous old man, surrounded 
by his fighting sons, never occurred to 
their ordinary. imagination. No doubt 
there were many such, of humbler 
degree, to be found in the armies of 
Macedon and Rome. In the army of 
Alexander he must have seen many a 
gray-haired soldier, who had followed 
his father when they first emerged from 
their Macedonian fastnesses, and was 
now serving on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. Alexander's men belong to 
history. Regular war had caught too 
much hold of the Roman imagina- 
tion to allow them to make irregular 
warfare a favourite topic of poetry. 
Such war was always against them- 
selves. In the ages which intervened 
between the decay of Latin literature 
and the re-appearance of learning in 
Europe, we had Nestors in thousands. 
Need we go further than the progeni- 
tor of Queen Victoria, the Marquis 
Azo? But where was the bard? When 
letters returned, [lomer was, of course, 
read or expounded only by the viré 
clarissimi atque doctissimi, who despised 
the knights and barons of their time [the 
compliment was liberally returned ], and, 
immersed in grammars and lexicons, 
did not see the five hundred IJliads, with 
their full complement of Homeric he- 
roes, going on before their eyes. To 
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these critics, who, by the way, did not 
in general like Ilomer, old Nestor was 
a model of aged wisdom and aged fee- 
bleness. Dictys Cretensis or Daces 
Phrygius was as good authority as 
the Iliad, if not better. 

When the reign of what was called 
taste came, it was easy to conjecture 
what would be the fate of “the old bore.” 
I have already analysed the criticism of 
Voltaire, and shall now look at Nestor, 
as given to us by Pope. From begin- 
ning to end it is a mistake. Pope 
planned him in his mind as a highly 
respectable gouty member of the House 
of Lords, rising with due deliberation 
to move an address or amendment. 
Pope's own “ Coningsby harangues ” 
would be a fit preface to the style of 
oratory and manners he has designed 
for Nestor. Ilis first appearance in 
Pope is this :— 


‘** To calm their passions with the words 
of age, 
Slow from his seat uprose the Pylian 


sage, 

Experienced Nestor ; in persuasion 
skilled, 

Words sweet as honey from his lips dis- 
tilled. 


‘Two generations now had passed away, 
Wise by his rules, and happy by his 


sway ; 

Two ages o'er his native realm he 
reigned, 

And now the example of the third re- 
mained. 


All viewed with awe the venerable man, 
Who thus with mild benevolence began : 
‘What shame, what wo,’” &c. 


All the words intruded here give a 
false idea. What wisdom the rules of 
Nestor, or what happiness his sway 
afforded the Pylians,—his merits in 
being the example of the third age 
over which he reigned,—the awe with 
which the venerable man was beheld, 
and the mild benevolence of his sj:eech ; 
for all this he is indebted to Pope. 
Ilomer merely tells us, that “ among 
them sprang up the sweet-tongued 
Nestor, the eloquent [perhaps shrill- 
voiced] speaker of the Pylians, from 
whose lips dropped words sweeter than 
honey. Two generations of articulate- 
speaking men, with whom he had been 
born and reared in lovely Pylos, had 
passed away, and he was now ruling 
as king over the third. He thus wisely 
harangued them and addressed.’ 

But the great blunder of the passage, 
because it is a blunder carried on 
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throughout the whole character, is the 
translation of aveover — by “ slow from 
his seat uprose the Pyhan sage,”—a 
blunder the more inexcusable, because 
even the more ordinary commentators 
— Camerarius, for example—had es- 
pecially noted the impetus of the old 
chief. Up jumped, says Homer — 
Slow rose, says Pope. "2 wore! (which 
is, perhaps, ** Good God!” but in all 
fair equivalence,— more like our own 
national exclamation) says Homer, 
“« The venerable man with mild bene- 
volence began,” says Pope. 

Pope is fond of addressing him by 
similar epithets. When he is first in 
the field to fight, we find him the “ re- 
verend Nestor ;” in the original, 4. 293, 
it is plainly Nierwe’—“ Nestor thus his 
reverend figure reared,” merely ixrora 
Niorwe, 1.52. ‘* Nestor, the sage pro- 
tector of the Greeks”— roimiva Aaa, 
K. 73,—a phrase applied to every 


prince. While charging [Hector him- 
self, 


“The reverend charioteer directs his 


course, 
And strains his aged arms to lash the 
horse.” 


The reverend charioteer does no such 
thing :— 


Niorwe d'iv xuugiens ral’ avi oryadoovrn 
Maorigey 3 iwrous, raya 2 ‘Exrogos &yxs 
ysvorro. 


There is no straining in the case: 
he whipped the horses, and they 
speedily came up to the best man of the 
opposing army. When the lightning 
of Jupiter drives them back, then, ac- 
cording to Pope, 


“« Nestor’s trembling hands confessed his 
fright.” 


Ilomer does not say so: 


, , es e 
Nictooa 0 ix ytigwy Puyty nia cryaArosyta. 


There is no fright or trembling about 
him. Ife gives advice to retreat, as 
the will of Heaven has declared against 
them; but consoles his companion 
with the hope of better fortune on an- 
other occasion, and ridicules him for 
apprehending disgrace or taunt for 
yielding on the present. As usual in 
Pope, Diomed addresses him with the 
clerical epithet :— 


‘© O reverertd prince; Tydides thus re- 
plies, 

Thy years are aw ful, and thy words are 
wise ; 
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which is a rather liberal expansion of 
Tlavra, yigov, xara popay itiras. 

He applies the title sometimes in a 

manner that is quite comic. When 

he is seated with Machaon over his 

cyceion,* 

** The cordial beverage reverend Nestor 
shares ;” 

just as if he was Thomson's parson— 

‘some doctor of tremendous paunch.” 

It would be in vain to seek his rever- 

ence in Homer. To make amends, | 

suppose, fur the extra sanctity of cha- 

racter with which he has invested the 

old gentleman, he makes him more 

cheery than the original when he is 

disturbed over his cups. 

“ But not the genial feast nor flowing 
howl 

Could charm the cares of Nestor’s watch- 
ful soul. 

His startled ears the increasing cries 
attend,” 

The Greek of all this is,— 


Nioroge 3 obx traSey iaxi, viverra mse 

tuans. B 1. 
Pope has thrown in the genial feast, 
which was nothing more than honey, 
flour, and garlick. He ought not, 
however, to have described him as be- 
ing startled,—for there is nothing to 
warrant the charge. Obx iAaSe iagan 
signifies, by a common figure, Nestor 
attentively was listening to the battle 
all the time he was engaged in drinking. 
It never escaped his attention for a 
moment, 

If we are reminded that he is re- 
verend over the bottle, our attention is 
called to his age on a still stranger oc- 
casion, 

“ The draught prescribed fuir Hecamede 
prepares, 

Arsinous’ daughter, graced with golden 
hairs, 

Whom to his aged arms, a royal slave, 

Greece, as the price of Nestor’s wisdom, 
gave,” 

A somewhat strange reward for wis- 

dom. But why on such an occasion 

remind us—I am sure Ilecamede 

would not like to be so reminded — that 

Nestor’s arms were aged. llomer 

commits no such mistake: he says, 





ty of "Arca 
A. 625. 





* For the making of this mixture, see Coray on Theophrastus. 
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“whom the Greeks chose for him,” 
because he excelled the other chiefs, not 
in abstract wisdom, but in Bevan —in 
council. The prizes were distributed 
according to the merits of the officers 
with regard to the war. The com- 
mander-in-chief claimed the lion's 
share. Achilles obtained his, because, 
as he tells us, his hands had carried 
forward the most laborious duties of 
the field. A prize was therefore due 
to Nestor, whose head was engaged in 
forwarding the general advantage as 
much as the Aands of the warrior. 
Whether he took the lady to his arms, 
or not, does not appear in Homer. 
She only acts as his housekeeper ; and 
we know that when Agamemnon calls 
up Nestor at midnight, he finds the 
old soldier lying alone, with no com- 
panions but his weapons of war. If, 
however, Pope throws this slur upon 
our septuagenarian’s chastity, he else- 
where sofiens his practical recommend- 
ations to the soldiers in their dealings 
with the fair sex. The English Nestor 
urges them to proceed valorously with 
the war, until victory is won— 

** And every soldier grasp a Phrygian 

wife.” 

This might mean that the Greeks were 
to unite themselves in the most de- 
corous wedlock with the ladies of 
Phrygia. The Greek Nestor, far more 
explicit, leaves no ambiguity — 

Ilgiv tive wie Teawy drhoxw xaraxcipy 

Savas. 
And this for the laudable purpose of 
most properly revenging the affront 
offered to Helen—and for no other 
reason whatever. 

When he is taunting the Grecian 
chiefs with their lack of courage in 
meeting Ilector, Pope thus introduces 
him: 

“‘ He from whose lips divine persuasion 
flows, 
Grave Nestor thus in graceful act arose,” 
The divine persuasion consists in his 
telling them that their laggard reluct- 
ance will spread sorrow and disgrace 
over all their country, and make Peleus 
in particular [father of the chief whose 
absence inspired Hector with the dar- 
ing to challenge the rest of the Greeks, 
and, therefore, doubly grieved by the 





It must have 


been strange drinking, if we perfectly understand what was the nature of its 


ingredients. 
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desertion of his son, and the dishonour- 
able shrinking of his brother princes] 


pray for death. His gravity is dis- 
played in an account of a fierce battle 
he had fought with a gigantic cham- 
pion, wielding an army-crushing mace. 
That his act of rising was graceful we 
do not learn from Homer, and, from 
former circumstances, should rather 
conjecture it to be brusque. All that 
the Greek says is — 

Nicrap P'Agytion: dviora ro nai mivssiorsy. 


Pope borrowed the phrase, “ in grace- 
ful act arose,” from Milton, who ap- 
plies it to the rising of the wily Belial ; 
but Nestor had much more of the spirit 
of Moloch—so far, at least, as pro- 
claiming “ his voice to be all for war,” 
One couplet in the English poet 
well represents the original, and ought 
to have set Pope on the right scent — 


*« Old as I am, to age I scorn to yield, 
And daily mingle in the martial field.” 
Odd: vi Oris 
Mizvalewv rapa vaves yiowy wie tov rons. 
pmiorns. 
He feebly translates Nestor’s fierce cry 
to the soldiers in the sixth book — 


** Old Nestor saw, and roused the war- 
riors’ rage : 

‘ Thus, heroes, thus, the vigorous combat 
wage ; 

No son of Mars descend for servile gains 

To touch the booty while a foe remains. 

Behold yon glittering host, your future 
spoil — 

First gain the conquest, then reward the 
toil.’”’ 

[Feeble, indeed, are the last lines, 

compared with the slaughter-breathing 

original — 

"AAD dvOeug xrevamer, trera nel Tu ixnan 

Nixpous &portdioy cvancirs revwras. 


On, boys! on! First let us kill 
them —then, at your leisure, you may 
strip their dead bodies, stretched upon 
the field.” Kill, shouts Nestor — gain 
the conquest, quoth Pope. Plunder the 
dead, is the plain phrase of Homer— 
reward the toil, insinuates the same 
command in his trans!iuor. The fine 
change of persons in xriwusy and 
gvanesrs is quite lost in the English. 
“ Let us—us altogether, princes and 
privates —fall on the enemy, and cut 
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them down. That is the duty of all 
soldiers, no matter what may be their 
rank. Then you, my lads, may seize 
on the armour of the slain, according 
to the regular laws of war. With such 
an occupation I, Nestor, King of Pylos, 
cannot have any thing to do. I shall 
join you in the charge, but my hands 
must not be engaged in the promis- 
cuous pillage of the dead.” 

Yet, even in Pope’s version of the 
passage, there is enough to mark the 
fire and energy of the man. Why, 
then, is he constantly, and without the 
slightest warrant from the original, 
called “ reverend,” “ venerable,” 
“ crave,” “ slow,” and so forth? 
Why should we have a general im- 
pression forced upon us, that he is 
nothing but a perpetual prater, ordi- 
narily prosing, often not far from dri- 
velling? He was, on the contrary, a 
fine, dashing, old fellow —trained from 
his youth to constant war, ready to re- 
commend battle or foray, and as ready 
to join in it. Greece, when the art of 
criticism was let loose upon poetry, 
furnished no such character— there 
was no opportunity of his appearance 
amid the disciplined legionaries of 
Rome. In the days of their triumph, 
he was to be sought among Dacians 
and Thracians, Cimbri and Teutones, 
Germans and Gauls, and other irre- 
gular warriors. But to them Homer 
was unknown. When Rome fell, how 
could we expect that those who only 
understood his language, the wretched 
Byzantines, could understand his gal- 
lant characters? The crusaders, on the 
contrary, who had among themselves 
many an Achilles and Ajax, and many 
a Nestor and Ulysses, could have well 
understood the characters; but they 
had never heard of the poems in which 
they were depicted. The same is true 
of their bold Mahometan opponents. 
When the Iliad and Odyssey came 
popularly among the nations of western 
Europe, diplomacy and politics had 
begun to exert their antiromantic in- 
fluence; and the Nestors confined 
themselves to church or cabinet, and 
wielded the pen, not the sword. Since 
scientific warfare has reduced the sol- 
dier first to an automaton and then to 
an atom,* and the plan of fighting a /a 





* «Tfthe old system attempted to reduce the soldier to a mere automaton, the 
new one reduced him to a mere atom ; for its only discoverable principle, the only 
principle from which it never deviated, was an utter disregard of human life and 


human suffering.’— Mircnevr, Thoughts on Tactics, &c., p- 4 
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distance has been the order of the day, 
chivalrous feelings may continue to 
actuate the military bosom, but the 
chivalrous characters of old are gone ; 
and among them, most hopelessly, the 
character of Nestor. Yet even in our 
time, if Pope himself were to revive 
and write a poem on the last war, he 
would think it somewhat ridiculous to 
talk of the reverend Blucher, or to 
dwell upon the divine persuasion flow- 
ing from the lips of Wellington, as, 
rising in graceful act, he cried, “ Up, 
guards, and at them!” 

My critique is not dictated by the 
idle desire of disparaging so great a 
poet as Pope, who must ever shine 
among the most illustrious ornaments 
of our literature. [lis translation of 
Homer is crowded with beauties of 
language and versification, and would 
be considered in every respect a most 
magnificent poem, if we had not the 
original. The misfortune is, that Pope 
formed his ideas of character from a 
system of society wide as the poles 
asunder from that in which Homer 
lived, and to which he referred his 
heroes. If we were to seek through 
the world’s annals, we could not find 
a circle so remarkably artificiai as that 
in which Pope delighted to dwell. A 
quenching of sentiment and generous 
feeling was there made a matter of 
boast. Sneering was the littéruteur 
philosophy ; correctness, the lit¢éraleur 
taste. According to such codes were 
the heroes of Ilomer judged ; and Pope 
is not to be blamed for endeavouring 
to render them as presentable at the 
court of Louis Quatorze as he could. 
It was his ill luck that his politics gave 
him a dislike to Marlborough, because 
there was many a captain, “ when our 
army was in Flanders,” whose criticism 
might have mended the fine-gentle- 
manism of the bard of Twickenham, 
The well-known epigram tells us, that 
“ After-ages will with wonder seek 
Who first translated Homer into Greek.” 


Those after-ages, when they arrive, 
will be considerably astonished at find- 
ing that the Greek translator has con- 
trived to give us men consistent through- 
out in their actions, in place of those 
who, in his English original, he per- 
ceives to be perpetually puzzling the 
reader between two classes of ideas ; 
sometimes endeavouring to represent 
the manners of the earliest dawn of 
human society, sometimes working hard 
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to soften, or, at least, to alter the im- 
pression, so as to suit its most refined, 
or, perhaps, rather its most rotten phase 
of existence. 

A hundred years ago, gotit—taste— 
was predominant; and we could not 
call a spade, a spade, in any of the 
high or honourable departments of li- 
terature. Those who, in such depart- 
ments, figured off as most tasty, were, 
when they dabbled in its most infamous 
dark corners, plain and explicit enough. 
Homer, clear in his meanings, straight- 
forward in his characters, honourable 
in all his sentiments, essentially anti- 
licentious in his language and the con- 
duct of his poem, had no chance among 
the critics of the school of esprit. His 
defenders were not much better, for 
they excused him on the ground of the 
want of politeness of the age in which 
it was his misfortune to exist. Since 
that time we have had another school. 
We have found, that what chivalry in- 
spired might be what the grammarians 
and men of gout rejected. So we got 
back to Homer. The truly classical 
and the ¢ruly romantic are one. The 
moss-trooping Nestor —— in the 
moss-trooping heroes of Percy’s re- 
liques, and those whom those reliques 
inspired. 


*« An aged knight, to danger steeled, 
With many a moss-trooper came on ; 

And azure, in a golden field, 

‘The stars and crescent graced his shield, 
Without the bend of Murdieston. 

Wide lay his lands round Oakwood tower, 

And wide round haunted Castle-Ower ; 

High over Borthwick’s mountain flood 

His wood-embosomed mansion stood ; 

In the dark glen, so deep below, 

The herds of plundered England low, 

Ilis bold retainers’ daily food, 

And bouslt with danger, blows, and 

blood. 

Marauding chief! his sole delight 

The moonlight raid, the morning fight ; 

Not even the Flower of Yarrow’s charms 

In youth might tame his rage for arms ; 

And still, in age, he spurn’d at rest, 

And still his brows the helmet press’d, 

Albeit the blanched locks below 

Were white as Dinlay’s spotless snow : 

Five stately warriors drew the sword 
Before their father’s band ; — 

A braver knight than Harden’s lord 
Ne’er belted on a brand.” 


This is from the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. Fine as it is, the original 
description of Wat of Harden waving 
his helmet over his lyart hair, in the 
contemporaneous ballad, is still more 
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graphic ; and, therefore, without going 
into minute particulars, more Nestorian 
and Homeric. 

My preface is already too long for a 
short ballad. I hope 1 have succeeded 
in suggesting a view of the character of 
old Nestor, somewhat different from 
what is usually entertained. I cannot 
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conclude, however, without remarking, 
that a careful consideration of the tasks 
continuously assigned to Nestor and 
Ulysses throughout the Iliad will help 
to dispel the absurd idea that it could 
have been written by more hands than 
one. 


The Return of the Chiefs from Trov. 


Od, Yr. 


66-200. 


[Telemachus, accompanied by Minerva, in the appearance of Mentor, seeking 


intelligence of his father, arrives at Pylos. 


by Nestor, whom they find at a feast. ] 
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There they are hospitably entertained 


I, 


[The tables were set where the salt-sea 
shore 
Was washed by the flowing brine, | 
And all the guests, when the feast was 
o'er, 
Were filled with meat and wine. 


If. 


Then the Knight * of Gerene said, “ ’Tis 
fit 
That we should truly hear 
Who are the guests that among us sit, 
Since now they are full of cheer. 


III. 


“ Strangers, who are ye? whence, and 
why 
Sail ye along the sea? 
Do you your course as merchants ply, 
Or as roving wanderers free ? 


iV. 


“ As pirates who over the waters spread, 
On desperate venture boune, 
Putting other men’s lives in peril and 
dread, 
All careless of their own ?” 


V. 


Then Telemachus answered the chief- 
tain old, 
With courage at his heart ; 
For Athené herself a bearing bold 
Did to the youth impart, 


* Knight.|—I know that this is not the etymological translation of sxsra — but, 
under the circumstances of its being always applied to the perpetually horse-managing 
Nestor, I think I may take the word of chivalry. 


t *2 Esivos vives tort ; 
“ Now, gentle guests, the genial banquet o'er,” —Pore. 
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The Return of the Chiefs from Troy. 


VI. 
That he might ask for his absent sire, 
And win for himself high fame : 
“‘ King Nestor,” said he, “ as thou dost 
inquire, 
Great pride of th’ Achean name, 
Our business and course, at thy desire, 
I tell thee whence we came. 


VII. 


“ From Ithaca’s land we hither steer, 
All under Neion’s head ; 

No public care has brought us here, 
But private feeling led. 


VIII. 


** My father I seek, of high renown, 
As ever I heard men say ; 

Odysseus the bold, to thee well known, 

Thy partner in war, till Ilion town 
Before ye in ruin lay. 


IX. 
“ The fate of every chief beside 
Who fought at Troy is known ; 


It is the will of Jove to hide 
His untold death alone. 


X. 


“ And how he fell can no man tell; 
We know not was he slain 

In fight on land by hostile hand, 
Or plunged beneath the main. 


XI. 


“‘ And here I pray, before thy knee, 
To tell my sire’s sad fate ; 

What thou hast seen, or else to thee 
Did wayfarers’ tongues relate : 
Because for sorrow marked was he, 
Even from his birth-hour’s date. 


XII. 


“ No pitying word, no tale to soothe, 
From thee do I require ; 

I only pray thee tell me truth, 
If thou hast seen my sire. 


XIII. 


“< T pray thee by his words well said, 
His deeds right bravely done ; 

By many a gallant promise made, 
And broken never a one. 


ec 
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XIV. 


“ Be the woes and toils which he and 
thou, 
And all the host went through 
In Troy’s long war, remembered now, 
And tell me the story true.” 


XV. 


Answered Gerene’s knight: “ Why call 
My memory back again 

To griefs, there destined to befal 
Achaia’s tameless men ? 


XVI. 
“* Whether their course o’er the dark 
blue sea 
Our wandering vessels sped, 


Scouring the coast for spoil and prey 
Where’er Achilles led ; 


XVII. 
* Or fighting around king Priam’s hold, 
Proud Ilion’s turrets high ; 


Brave Aias there in death lies cold, 
There does Achilles lie ; 


XVIII. 


“ There has Patroclus found his grave, 
In council sager none ; 

There lies the blameless and the brave, 
Antilochus, my son. 


XIX. 
‘*¢ My swift of foot, my bold of fight, 
My dear boy, there lies low ; 


But living wight can ne’er recite 
Our endless tale of wo. 


XX. 


‘“* Wert thou here to abide, for a twelve- 
month’s tide 
Told five times or six times o’er, 
Question on question might still be 
tried 
Of the ills the Achivi bore. 


XXI. 


“ Ere home thou would’st sail, fatigued 
with the tale 
Of our nine years’ constant toil, 
While we wrought for our foemen wo 
and bale, 
With many a varied wile. 
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XXII. 


% Till the weary siege, by Jove’s high 
will 
Was brought to an end at last: 
In warrior craft and wily skill 
No chief thy sire surpassed. 


XXIII. 


“ If great Odysseus be thy sire — 
And as I on thee gaze 

Wondering, the likeness I admire 
Thy speech to his betrays. 


XXIV. 


“ Thou must be his. How else suppose 
That ever man so young, 

Could speak in accents like to those 
Of wise Odysseus’ tongue ? 


XXV. 
“ And he and I, in friendship bound, 
Often in council sate ; 


Oft, ’mid the Greeks assembled round, 
We mingled in debate: 


XXVI. 


“ We never differed, felt no jar, 
Our counsels still were one, 
Planning what should throughout the 
war 
Be best for the Argives done. 


XXVII. 


“But when o’erthrown was Priam’s 
town, 
And we sought the ships again, 
Then the Achzan host, into discord 
thrown, 
Were scattered upon the main. 


XXVIII. 


“ Their home-return had Jove designed 
To fill with sorrow sad, 

To punish the men of reckless mind, 
And of feelings base and bad. 


XXIX. 


“ Through high-born Pallas’ deadly ire 
Many men an ill death died ; 

For, ’twixt the Atride of quarrel dire, 
She had the source supplied. 
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XXXVII. 


“ And we launched our ships when the 


morning came, 
With our well won treasure stored ; 
And many a fair, deep-girdled dame 
We took with us on board. 


XXXVIII. 


“ And half of the men desired to stay, 
As Agamemnon bade; 

The other half we sailed away, 
And a rapid voyage we made. 

A god the sea-deep’s vasty spray 
Smooth as a plain had laid. 


XXXIX. 
«“ When we had come to Tenedos’ isle, 
We made our offerings there,— 


Hoping, now danger passed and toil, 
We soon should homeward steer. 


XL. 
* But Jove was sternly minded still 
To lengthen out our woes ; 


And by his will of strife the ill 
Again among us rose. 


XLI. 


“ For some retraced again the seas, 
Plying back the labouring oar, 

Thinking their ancient chief to please 
Whom they left on the Ilian shore ; 

And, led by king Odysseus, these 
Sought the coast of Troy once more. 


XLII. 


“¢ But when I saw the evils dread 
Some angry power had planned, 
With the crowded galleys I there had 
led 
Beneath mine own command, 
Away I fled—away with me fled 
Bold Diomed and his band. 


XLII. 


‘“* By Menelaus, at evening tide, 
We were in Lesbos joined ; 
While pondering how, through the 
waters wide, 
We best our path might find. 


XLIV. 


«¢ Whether we should over Chios hold 
Our course, and toward Psyria go, 
Leaving Chios and all its headlands 

bold 
Under our larboard bow ; 
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XLV. 


“ Or under Chios, where Mimas’ head 
Is swept by many a gale. 
To the gods for a guiding sign we 
prayed 
To point our course to sail. 


XLVI. 


“They gave the sign, and bade us 
steer 
Right over the sea across, 
Making Eubeea in full career, 
So shunning wreck and loss. 


XLVII. 


“ Shrill did the wind begin to blow, 
As through the fishy deep, 

Cleft by our vessel's rapid prow 
Onward our way we keep. 


XLVIIT. 


“ Gerestus’ haven by night we made, 
And the thigh of many a bull 

We there on Posidon’s altar laid, 
Of grateful reverence full. 


XLIX. 

* Grateful that we a track so vast 

Safe crossed of the ocean blue ; 
And ere the fourth day was gone and 

passed 

Came Argos’ towers in view, 
And Diomed’s men his ships at last 

Into his harbour drew. 


L. 


**T held on to Pylos, mine own abode, 
And never flagged the gale 
From the hour that it was the will of 
the God 
That it should fill my sail. 


LI. 


*€ So came I hither knowing naught, 
Which of the Achezan host 

Were back, my son, in safety brought, 
And which of them were lost. 


LII. 


“ But what, since I have dwelt at home, 
Hath chanced to reach my ear, 

Of all my old companions’ doom, 
Tis fit that thou shouldst hear. 
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LIII. 


“ Well did the spear-famed Myrmidon 
Homeward return, ’tis said, 

Beneath Achilles’ glorious son, 
Back to his country led. 


LIV. 


“ Well, also, Poeas’ ancient seat 
Did Philoctetes gain ; 
Well did Idomeneus, of Crete, 
Bring back of his warrior train 
Those who chanced not death in fight 
to meet: 
None perished on the main. 


LV 


“Though far off ye may dwell, ye have 
heard ren tell, 
How, by a hapless doom, 
King Agamemnon murdered fell, 
On his returning home ; 
But upon false A°gisthus well 
Did fierce avenging come. 


LVI. 


“ For a slaughtered man it is always 
geod 
A son to leave behind, 
As he this traitor, in the blood 
Of his noble father all imbued, 
Has to pitiless death consigned. 


LVII. 


“ So thou, my son, whom I behold 
A handsome youth, and strong, 
Give, in thy bearing brave and bold, 

Matter for future song.” 
W.M. 
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MURPHY THE METEOROLOGICAL QUACK*. 


WE have thus christened, or rather de- 
scribed, the meteorological phenomenon 
which gave birth to the wondrous 
Weather Almanack. Though we knew 
that 


‘«« The rose, by any other name, would 
smell as sweet,” 


we yet felt anxious to append a cogno- 
men characteristic of the man; and, in 
prosecution of this laudable object, we 
consulted divers distinguished provinces 
of human inquiry. We thought of the 
euphonous epithet of “ Barometer 
Murphy ;” but this was more beautiful 
than appropriate. We next suggested, 
“ Thermometer Murphy ;” but this 
was liable to the same objection. We 
pondered over the meanings and beau- 
ties of Fahrenheit and Reaumur; but 
these did not suit. We find, in fact, 
the author has been guilty of several 
intrusions on the public attention, and 
no one epithet we could select bore 
directly on the elucidation of his ta- 
lents. He has written an inquiry into 
the nature and cause of Miasmata, as 
illustrated in the former and present 
state of the Campagna di Roma ;— 
Rudiments of the Primary Forces of 
Gravity, Magnetism, and Electricity, 
in their Agency on the Heavenly Bodies ; 
— The Anatomy of the Seasons ; — 
Meteorology, considered in itsConnexion 
with Astronomy, Climate, and the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Animals. But 
his opus magnum is the Weather Alma- 
nack ; and his epithet, gathered from 
the battle-field on which he has ga- 
thered his laurels, is henceforth, with 
singular appropriateness, “ Murphy the 
Meteorological Quack :” the Anglo- 
Irish compound constituting together 
a word worthy of a place in the same 
list that embodies the heroes of Mara- 
thon, Trafalgar, or Waterloo. The 
Times was evidently joking, and most 
wickedly playing off its gambols at the 
weathercock’s cost, when it spoke of 
his discoveries being equal in import- 
ance to that of the longitude at sea ; 
and Mr. Murphy knows quite well, 
that his Almanack is another attempt 
to turn John Bull’s love of quackery 
to a profitable and promising account. 


* The Weather Almanack for the year 1838. 


London, Whittaker and Co. Price 1s. 6d. 


Poor John! we heartily pity him. 
Melbourne with his cabinet, Morison 
with his pills, and Murphy with his 
Almanack, all at him at once, must 
prove powerful enough to destroy a 
more illustrious than he. Melbourne, 
Morison, Murphy, and Co., have got 
John fairly in their clutches. The first 
racks him with political, the second 
with cathartic, and the third with me- 
teorological quackery. The budget of 
the first, the pill-box of the second, 
and the weather prognostications of the 
last, disturb the old gentleman’s rest. 
The two first are game unworthy of 
our notice in an article which celebrates 
the achievements of the last. 

Patrick Murphy is a roguish fellow. 
His excuse for his blunders is intro- 
duced in terms so plausible, and likely 
to deceive the more superficial reader, 
that we feel forced by the merit of the 
thing to confess, that if our author 
knows little of the weather, he knows 
a good deal of rhetoric. The prophet 
felt it necessary in his prolegomena to 
meet the case of contingency, or, in 
other words, the sore slaps the fickle 
wind might administer to his “fair and 
calm,” and the dreadful duckings his 
“fair and dry” might encounter; in 
short, the uncertainty that must attend 
the most ingenious guesses of which 
he has been guilty. 


‘* The event,” quoth the seer of the 
Emerald Isle, ‘‘in reference to these 
predictions, being thus admitted to be 
in some degree contingent, it may be asked 
(as it well may), if certainty cannot be 
attached to the prediction, of what use 
can it be? To this we answer (and an 
odd one we give), that the exceptions in 
reference to the predictions, as marked 
in the tables, will, it is anticipated, be 
found to bear but a small proportion to 
the remainder (i.e. remainder of excep- 
tions, which concludeth and covereth the 
seer’s meaning in deep bathos); and in 
our turn (bravo! tit for tat) we shall 
demand, if, in nine cases out of ten, the 
event be found to correspond with the 
predictions, does it follow, because one 
of the anticipated effects, as set down in 
the table, does not take place, that the 
public is to remain ignorant of the re- 
mainder? For, if an objection such as 


By P. Murphy, Esq., M.N.S. 
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this were valid, it were the same as to 
say, because the quadrature of the circle 
cannot be found, that the practical parts 
of mathematics should be abandoned !” 
—Weather Almanack, Pref., p. vi. 


The whole meaning of this verbiage, 
which we have tried to throw into 
more grammatical order in one or two 
places, which were below the ken of 
our elevated aéronaut, is, that if the 
public are to have the disappointment 
of finding fifty per cent of Mr. Murphy’s 
conjectures to be failures, why should 
they not enjoy the pleasure of finding 
the remainder true prophecies? And 
therefore, reader, if you find all Febru- 
ary to be wrong predictions in my 
Almanack, do not injure its sale by 
declaiming against the speculation, but 
trust that the tables for March will be 
right; and, should you find the whole 
book bad predictions to next December, 
then still put faith in Mr. Murphy, and 
expect that his next Almanack will be 
better. 


“ From these candid (very candid !) 
admissions it will appear, that, in regard 
to the pretensions of the present Alma. 
nack, considered as a guide to the wea- 
ther, the question turns less on absolute 
than on relative perfection, as compared 
with any similar work hitherto pub- 
lished.” 


Now, mark the philanthropy of our 
weather-prophet; the tender concern 
for the sufferings of the public, the 
martyr-like spirit of self-sacrifice to the 
bonum publicum, that breathe from the 
following remarks : 


* Whether connected with a subject 
in which all are, more or less, interested, 
it be not better to give such information 
as it is in the power of science (i.e. my- 
self) to afford, and thus, to a certain 
extent (i.e. the extent of veracity in the 
Weather Almanack), remedy the nume- 
rous wants felt, and under which society 
is known to labour, from the absence of 
such information by the present work, 
or hecause of the impossibility of making 
it as perfect as were to be desired, to 
allow things to remain in their present 
state? On this subject, it is assumed 
no difference of opinion can exist.” 


Mr. Murphy is so bad a hand in 
turning the Queen’s English to an in- 
telligible account, that we must not be 
severely blamed if, in these random 
notices, we have mistaken, or may 
yet mistake, the gentleman’s meaning. 
The following magniloquent announce- 
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ment evolves Mr. Murphy’s sense of 
his own superiority to the vulgar herd 
of philosophers that have preceded 
him—the Newtons, the Laplaces, &c.; 
from which, as well as the facts of the 
tables having reached the eighteenth 
edition, and being sold at London 
Bridge for a penny, he anticipates that 
the Principia of the one, and the 
Céleste Méchunique of the other, will 
be displaced by the Weather Almanack : 


“ And when it is taken into account, 
that, as connected with the principles 
and laws of movement, of temperature, 
&e., in the sun and planets, a totally 
new class of proofs, NEVER, PERNAPS, SO 
MUCH AS SUPPOSED TO EXISI’ BY THE IM- 
morta Newron, or by any other, is 
proposed by the present work.” 


Again : 


“ It must appear singular, considering 
the eminent men who have so long di- 
rected their attention to the subject, that 
a fact so startling and important should 
have so long, as it were, escaped their 
observation ; AND WHICH OF ITSELF WERE 
SUFFICIENT TO OVERTHROW, BY SHEWING 
THE TOTAL INSUFFICIENCY oF, THE NeEw- 
TONIAN THEORY.” 


* The Weather Work ” against the 
Principia! Mr. Murphy against Sir 
Isaac Newton! The whole philoso- 
_— world in thick night, till Mr. 

furphy arose to illuminate it ! 


“ Velut inter ignes 
Luna minores,” 


Oh, Mr. Murphy! Mr. Murphy, O! 
To what a pitch will Irish blarney go! 


We beg, en passant, of our author to 
take a walk to the Gallery of Practical 
Science, in the Lowther Arcade, near 
Charing Cross; where, for one shilling, 
he will learn, by actual experiment, that 
magnetism and electricity are essentially 
the same, and in his next edition save 
his credit from the blunder perpetrated 
in the following sentence : 


“As Dr. Sherwood appears to con- 
found electricity with magnetism, as 
though they were but different modifica- 
tions of the same force, or that the latter 
was but the negative of the former ; 
whereas, though always united in the 
atmosphere, the editor considers them 
as entirely distinct and separate in their 
nature one from the other.” 


Before we proceed to elucidate the 
principles of Mr. Murphy, as contained 
in the close of his work, we must treat 
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our readers to a few select specimens 
of his researches, discoveries, and pro- 
phecies. The author stakes his whole 
reputation on “time and facts, and 
dares the world to the disproof. It 
will, consequently, excite no surprise in 
the editor, should his principles, similar 
to most others, be at first looked on 
with incredulity, or even be considered 
as absurd (in this the prophet foretell- 
eth our exposé), till time and facts, two 
powerful auxiliaries on the side of truth, 
shall have disposed of prejudice and 
eee as connected with them. 

t may not, however, be amiss to add, 
in regard to these principles of calcula- 
tion, that, though by chance the state 
of the weather at any particular time 
might possibly be predicted (that), it is 


quite different as refers to a number of 


facts as to attempt to follow the sinu- 
osities of the weather, as in the present 
Almanack, from fair to rain, and from 
rain to fair, even for seven days conse- 
cutively, without the aid of correct 
principles, were about the same as to 
attempt a discourse in an unknown 
tongue (now not an impossibility),— 
the thing never having been done be- 
fore.” 

Mr. Murphy’s explanation of his 
terms is as follows :— 

‘© 1. Fair—A day in which drought is 
expected to predominate. 

“2, Rain—A day in which rain is 
expected to predominate. 

“3. Changeable—A day in which it is 
uncertain whether drought or rain will 
predominate. 

“4. Wind—A day in which a gale is 
expected to occur. 

“5. Storm—A day in which the gale 
is expected to be more violent than in 
the former case. 

“6 —A day in which the ac- 
cessary phenomena of rain are expected 
to develope themselves in thunder, but 
of which, as the phenomenon of storm is 
considered but as a different species of 
developement of the same meteor, and 
that particularly during summer, it is not 
always possible to decide in which way 
these accessary phenomena will develope 
themselves ; thus, the terms storm and 
thunder are to be, to a certain extent, 
considered as synonymous.” 


In these explanations, we know not 
how to admire the eguivogue — the ex- 
quisite meteorological Jesuitry — the 
Delphic ambiguity displayed. Thus, 
in reference to the first, if 13 hours out 
of the 24 are characterised by drought, 
the prophecy is true; in reference to 
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the second, if 13, or 123, out of the 24 
hours are rainy, the prophecy is true ; 
in reference to the third, the weather 
may be any thing or every thing it 
likes, and yet the prophecy is true; and 
let it be remarked, nearly every third 
day in the tables is marked change- 
able,—iu other words, there is in every 
third instance a sure back-door of 
escape for the author’s veracity. And 
in reference to the remaining three, the 
Jirst, or second, or third may severally, 
or unitedly occur, and yet Mr. Murphy 
be correct. The illustrious meteor has 
thus entrenched himself in a position 
out of which no hurricane can dislodge 
him,—no thunder and lightning sweep 
him,—no zephyr from the sweet south, 
and no Boreas blast from the north 
scathe him. This is the first proof of 
the prophetic attainments of our wea- 
ther-seer. 

The next proof is triumphant, and 
on the very title-page of the Admanack, 
too. Let our readers mark and digest 
the accuracy of the following predic- 
tions, and then say if P. Murphy, Esq., 
M.N.S., be not a prophet of the first 
water. 

“ Lady-Day occurs on March 25!! 

“* Easter Sunday on April 15! ! 

‘* Birth of Queen Victoria, May 24!! 

“ Trinity Sunday, June 10! ! 

“« Gunpowder Plot, Nov. 5!! 

‘“* Christmas Day, Dec. 25! !” 

O si sic omnes. But we must come 
to the tables. We confess these are 
less important parts of meteorological 
prophecy than the birth-day of the 
queen, or merry Christmas, that glad- 
some epitome of roast beef and plum- 
pudding; but as our author has said 
so much, and so mystically, and, more- 
over, sacrificed such a proportion of 
good grammar, in order to benefit the 
public, by enabling invalids to know, 
before they rise, how many layers of 
flannel they are to put on,—the um- 
brella-makers how much stock they are 
to get up for the winter,— the iron- 
mongers how many skates they are to 
lay in for January,—and the housewives 
when their washing-days must take 
place,—it would be ungrateful on our 
part if we were not to give a few speci- 
mens of his successful meteorological 
prognostications. To be free from 
every charge of partiality, we take the 
latter half of January and the first half 
of February, after this manner, and 
thus exhorting our readers. “ Look on 
this side and on that!” 
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Mr. Murphy’s Predictions ; or, Tables a 


priori, 





JANUARY. 
Sunday.... 21,—Changeable. 
Monday .. 22.—Changeable. 
Tuesday .. 23.—Changeable. 
Wednesday 24,—Rain. 
Thursday .. 25.—Rain and Wind. 
Friday .... 26.—Fair. 

Saturday .. 27.—Fair. Frost. 
Sunday.... 28.—Fair. Frost. 
Monday .. 29.—Changeable. 


Tuesday .. 30.—Rain. 
Wednesday 31.—Fair and Frost. 


FEBRUARY. 


Thursday .. 1.—Fair. Frost. 
Friday .... 2.—Changeable. 
Saturday 3.—Rain. Wind, 
Sunday.... 4.—Changeable. 
Monday 5,.—Changeable. 
Tuesday 6.—Fair. 


Wednesday 7.—Changeable. 


Tharsday .. 8.—Rain. 

Friday .... 9.—Rain and Wind. 
Saturday .. 10.—Fair. 
Sunday.... 11.—Changeable. 
Monday .. 12.—Rain. Wind. 
Tuesday .. 15.—Fair. 
Wednesday 14.—Rain and Wind. 
Thursday .. 15.—Changeable. 


Friday .... 16.—Rain. 
Saturday .. 17.—Fair and Frost. 


Sunday.... 18.—Fair and Frost. 
- 19,—Fair and Frost. 


Monday 


Eheu, jam satis! It appears another 
prophet has come forth from the quack 
clan— Morrison, who wars against 
Murphy, and both against the heavens. 
They menace duels, and almanack-col- 
lisions, and all awful things ! 

We nowask, with the tenderest regard 
to the reputation of our meteorological 
quack, what apology will he present to 
the public for his weather experiment 
on their patience,—what new prop will 
he find for his prophetic empiricism ? 
liow will he explain the flat contradic- 
tions successively administered by all 
the gods of the calendar to his predic- 
tions? We have heard that the author 
has attempted a few explanatory re- 
marks: one of these is, that if the wea- 
ther did not turn out according to his 
Almanack, in London, it did so else- 
where. The rain he predicted, if it 
fell not in London, fell in Kamschatka ; 
and the snow that would not let down 
its virgin flakes on the pavement of 
Cheapside dropped tons of unconta- 
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Nature's Fulfilment ; or, Tables a 
posteriori, 


JANUARY. 


Sunday.... 21..A gentle thaw. 

Monday .. 22.—Sunshine all day. 

Tuesday .. 23.—Frost. 

Wednesday 24.—Frost and Wind. 

Thursday .. 25.—Frost. 

Friday .... 26.—Frost. 

Saturday .. 27,.—Fair. Frost. 

Sunday.... 28.—Changeable. 

Monday .. 29.—No uncertainty ; a tho- 
rough thaw. 

Tuesday .. 30.—Drizzling rain. 

Wednesday 31.—Wet and Foggy. 

FEBRUARY. 

Thursday .. 1.—Damp and Fog. 

Friday .... 2,—Frost. 

Saturday .. 3,—Hard Frost. 

Sunday.... 4.—Sunshine and Frost. 





Monday 5.—Hard Frost. 
Tuesday 6.—Frost and hail toward 
night. 


Wednesday 7.—South-west Wind and 
rapid Thaw. 

Thursday .. 8.—Changeable. 

Friday .... 9.—Fog and Rain. 

Saturday .. 10,—Frost. 

Sunday .,.. 11.—Hard Frost. 

Monday .. 12.—Frost. Calm. 

Tuesday .. 13.--Frost. Cilm. 

Wednesday 14.—Fine, and hard Frost. 

Thursday ’. 15.—Hard Frost and East- 
erly Wind. 

Friday . ... 16.—Ditto. 

Saturday .. 17.—Thaw. 

Sunday .... 18,—Thaw. 

Monday .. 19,.—Thaw. 





minated crystals in the polar regions ; 
and thus an enlarged and catholic view 
of the whole phenomena of the winter, 
unshackled by those fetters of narrow 
minds, latitude, quarters of the globe, 
or other geographical boundaries, will, 
in the face of the protestations of Lon- 
don to the contrary, affirm that Murphy 
is right, and the millions of his coun- 
trymen wrong. We do think, how- 
ever, that Mr. Murphy ought to have 
stated, in his preface, that he rose in his 
predictions far above time and space, 
spurning the “ visible diurnal sphere,” 
and has embodied his prophecies in the 
Weather Almanack for the benefit of 
the dwellers on the St. Lawrence, the 
Rhine, the Forth, and the Thames. 
We recommend the German, Dutch, 
Italian, American, Russian,and Arabian 
publishers to translate Mr. Murphy 
into their respective vernaculars, and 
thus allow the world the benefit of the 
new discoveries. We hope the Cana- 
dians especially, with Mackenzie and 
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Papineau, will send for some thousand 
copies, to guide them in their opera- 
tions, and to enable them to ascertain 
the precise period at which the ice 
and the contemporaneous slumbers 
of the dormouse Glenelg will allow 
the influx of British bayonets quant. 
suff. The Greenland whales and polar 
bears would also be benefited by 
the knowledge of the precise period 
at which the harpoon, and the other 
preambles of their conversion into oil 
and gas, may be expected. As to home 
uses, we have been much impressed 
with the value of the Weather Alma- 
nack. We recommend it in special, as 
we have already hinted, to all the wash- 
erwomen of her majesty’s dominions, to 
enable them to ascertain the proper 
cycles for their elegant operations,— 
bleaching, drying, &c. We recom- 
mend it to the worshipful company of 
blacksmiths, to enable them to deter- 
mine the weight of pig-iron they may 
hammer into skates,— to the umbrella- 
makers, the fear-nothing coat-makers, 
the Macintosh patentees, and the other 
divisions of handicraft, in order that 
they may neither lay in too great nor 
too deficient a stock. We specially 
commend our weathercock to the eco- 
nomists of the House of Commons, 
from the Greek of Bryanstone Square 
to the Irish importations, whose franks 
are their fortunes, to help them to ascer- 
tain, some months before, how many 
sacks ofcoals they should buy, while the 
river is navigable and the article cheap. 

There can be no doubt in the world, 
that the true principle on which Mr. 
Murphy con tructed his almanack is 
the doctrine of chances. The meteor- 
author first made twelve deal boxes, 
somewhat in the style of Grote’s bal- 
lot-box—or, in the absence of these, 
twelve flower-pots; a flower-pot for 
each month in the year, inscribed 
January, February, March, &c. Into 
the January flower-pot he put in thirty- 
one pieces of paper. Two-thirds had 
“fair and frost” inscriptions; one-sixth 
“ rain;” and the remaining sixth 
** changeable,” which is the escape 
one throughout the almanack. He 
then dipped his digitals into the 
weather-treasury, and out came page 11, 
or the January page of the work. This 
guess— the ratios of frost and rain— 
which is the easiest of the year, deter- 
mined the sale of the pamphlet ; for, 
luckily, the whole two-thirds of fair 
and frost came out in succession. 
After such a turn of frost, he wisely 
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guessed that February must have more 
rain and changeable, if he allowed so 
much frost to January ; and he put into 
the flower-pot nine days’ changeable, 
nine days’ rain, and ten days’ fair, 
dividing the whole month into three 
equal divisions, with equal ratios of 
rain, fair, and frost. But, poor wight, 
he made a most awkward guess here, 
for not one of his prophecies has come 
to be true. He proceeded with the 
summer flower-pots, or months, after 
the same way, leaving out the element 
of frost ; and as he must be silent on 
his winter vaticinations, he pledges 
himself that his summer ones will be 
true to the letter, and the book thereby 
sells. The Alnanack, in fact, was made 
on the principle of Peter Pindar's razors, 
—not for use, but for sale. 

It may now be inquired, how do 
we account for the principles he has 
laid down, and on which he has reared 
his prophecies, which, as the Morning 
Post, with wicked naiveté, observes, are 
“ the most important, 1r TRUE, in our 
generation.” We have but few observ- 
ations to throw out on Murphy’s ex- 
position of his principles. He knew 
the matériel he had to deal with, and 
wrote, therefore, six and twenty pages 
at the close of his prophecies, under 
the heading, ‘“ Scientific Notices,” 
which we defy any mind, even the 
most gifted, to understand or explain. 
We do not allude to the collisions that 
occur in almost every sentence between 
Murphy and Lindley Murray. We 
speak purely of the science, or prin- 
ciples, or meaning ; and, on this ground 
alone, we pitch our author against the 
choicest wits of the Dunciad. In one 
respect, we admire his penetration. 
He knew well that most people admire 
what they de not understand ; and that 
the readiest way to be a popular author, 
or preacher, is to throw in a dash of the 
unknown tongue. Ifhe had honestly 
given the account of the flower-pots, 
his first edition had still been on Whit- 
taker’s shelves ; but, by mystifying his 
meaning, murdering English grammar 
with all the independence of a tip-top 
philosopher, scouting La Place and 
D’Alembert, treating Newton and his 
philosophy with contempt, and advo- 
cating electricity and magnetism, which, 
like India rubber, are now applicable 
to every thing —to animals in the west 
end, to insects in the laboratory of Mr. 
Crosse, and to the weather in the pro- 
phecies of Mr. Murphy—he hit on the 
igh road to popularity. 
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What to make of the following scien- 
tific flight of the seer, we know not: 


“« Reflection considered as the first cause 
in physics.—In extending our views to the 
sublime spectacle of nature, as presented on 
the broad scale of her creations in the phy- 
sical world, its immensity and variety are 
such and so disproportioned to the ordinary 
powers of the human understanding, as de- 
rived from and modelled by the senses, and 
to the confined space which, in consequence, 
may be said to constitute its local horizon, 
that we cease to wonder that the first ims 
pressions made by it on man should have 
been, as proved by the fact, erroneous ; 
and this from the circumstance that, un- 
aided by abstract reason, the mind is al- 
together unable to grapple with the sub- 
ject, or to penetrate the dispositions on 
which the harmony of so stupendous a 
structure is based. Nor do we find that 
matters have improved in this respect by 
Jirst approaches, in the attempts that have 
been made to analyse the imposing spec- 
tacle thus presented to us; for in this, 
equally as in the subordinate departments 
of nature, in proportion to our advances, 
instead of the difficulties lessening, they 
are found, on the contrary, to increase, 
and, as it were, to keep pace with our 
approaches ; in such a way as nearly to 
preclude the hope of our being at any 
time able to reach the haven of our desire. 

“Tt is a further assumption of our 
theory, that the conditions which in all 
cases determine the relative amount and 
meteoric effects of reflection, individually 
in the sun and planets, considered as a 
first cause, are the following, viz. distance, 
magnitude, aud length of exposition. As 
the more proximate the planets are one 
to the other, and to the sun, the greater 
their magnitude ; and the longer the 
parts of their superficies are exposed 
consecutively to this their reflection of 
each other, the more powerful, as as- 
sumed, is its local effect on the tem- 
perature, &c. of these bodies, other 
circumstances being the same; and 
vice versd.” 


This beats Mr. Cocking’s parachute, 
and Mr. Green’s balloon. If not in 
the clouds, he is at lowest in the mud. 
The astronomy, optics, logic, and pathos, 
simmered together, constitute a very 
rare culinary compound, 

It would be endless were we to 
begin to give a list of the sesguipedalias 
of Father Murphy. We have the 
“‘ gaseous state of the weather,” * the 
principle of revolution,” “ the meteoric 
action,” “ electric and magnetic equa- 
tors,” “ magnetic meridians,” “ con- 
centric actions,” “ electric basis,” “ in- 
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corporation of magnetism ;” and, lastly, 
the author’s humble petition that he 
may be forgiven for demanding 1s. 6d. 
for his book : 


** But, as it is the first time in the’ 
history of science, when these opposite 
parts of meteorology were so placed in 
opposition, or face to face, with each 
other, should the conformity which ought 
to exist between them, in all its details, 
be found less perfect than what were to 
be desired, some allowance [from the 
Treasury or Royal Society], it is hoped, 
will be made for the newness of the at- 
tempt, equally as for the difficulties of 
all kinds with which the subject is 
surrounded.” 


Meteorology, in its more extended 
sense, is a most important subject of 
inquiry ; and any thing like an ap- 
proach to an accurate analysis and de- 
termination of its changes is to be 
hailed with satisfaction. But the 
phenomena that precede atmospheric 
changes are so varied, and at the same 
time so uncertain, that any thing like 
prediction of the weather for a month 
to come, is a notion that we are per- 
suaded even Mr. Murphy, in the mo- 
ments of his brightest hallucination, 
scarcely dreams of. The temperature 
of the continent, nay, of America, 
exerts an influence on Britain. Ten 
thousand incidents and changes, utterly 
indeterminate, affect the weather; and 
while the shepherd, or the barometer, 
or the motions of certain birds, may 
enable the practised to form a notion 
of the weather for four-and-twenty 
hours, we yet hold that no certain 
prediction of its state can be laid down 
a few weeks before. We do, therefore, 
seriously hope that the British public 
will not revive the discredit that rested 
on it in former times, by giving heed 
to witches and warlocks, weather pro- 
phets, Murphy Almanacks, Morison 
pills, Melbourne politics, and such like 
quacks and quackery. 

We had drawn the above remarks to 
a close, when the Literary Gazette 
was put into our hands, containing 
a comparison of the predictions of 
Murphy with the accurate statements 
of the assistant-secretary of the Royal 
Society, as detailed in his Meteor- 
ological Journal ; and, from these, 
it is abundantly evident that Father 
Murphy’s predictions for January were 
by no means so accurate as the 
weather-worshippers believed. Not 
having, till a day or two since, heard 
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the name and renown of any other 
meteorological quacks save Murphy 
and Moore, we are unable, as we 
have already observed, to pass any 
judgment on the prognostications of 
Lieutenant Morrison (not the knight 
of the pill-box, but of the wind), 
save what good sense must @ priori 
predicate of all of the same tribe. It 
appears Morrison is versus Murphy, 
and Nature versus both. It needs not 
much legal acumen to enable one to 
pronounce an opinion on their re- 
spective merits. Both the seers have 
written to the periodical alluded to, 
apologies for their very excusable 
blunders ; and their explanations have 






Tue Whigs are now busily employed 
in knocking up the Grenville-act. 
This sort of work seems to be their 
peculiar delight: first, to bring some 
existing law or institution into dis- 
credit by their own fault, negligence, 
or abuse ; then, to propose some mon- 
strous scheme, favouring themselves, 
or their friends the Radicals or Papists, 
as an improvement; and, lastly, when 
the Conservatives in the two houses 
have succeeded in frustrating this job, 
to fall back upon the original law with 
redoubled spite, as if bent on making 
it appear as absurd and as mischievous 
as possible. 

Thus did they, three years ago, with 
the Irish Church. First, they encou- 
rage and promote an attack upon the 
endowments of the Church of Ireland, 
ou tLe part of the Romish priests and 
their serfs, the peasantry. Then they 
come forward as the friends (!) of the 
Church, and offer to put her revenues 
on a better and safer footing, if only 
she will but consent to give up 860 
parishes altogether, and to let a portion 
of her revenues be diverted to Popish 
purposes, under the name of “ educa- 
tion.” This traitorous sort of com- 
promise was naturally spurned by the 
Irish Church, and driven out of parlia- 
ment by the votes ofits friends. And 
since then the government of Ireland 
has openly and strenously exerted it- 
self, in every possible way, to crush 
and exterminate the Irish clergy ; pro- 
moting their greatest enemies ; counte- 
nanciug and rewarding the leading agi 
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had the effect of all that belong to that 
category, viz. of making worse, instead 
of mending the matter. If any of our 
readers take a passage in the steamer, 
on the faith of the Weather Almanack, 
all we wish him is a good pitching off 
the Goodwin Sands ; and if any M.P. 
go to the house with Murphy, instead 
of an umbrella, we heartily wish him a 
heavy wetting, and no cold after it. 
For our part, not being much given to 
change, we intend to consult our baro- 
meter, and look at the weathercock, as 
on former occasions; and as for the 
subject of our dissection, 


We leave him alone to rest in his glory. 


tators against tithes; and, in short, by 
every device that could be imagined, 
working against an institution which it 
was bound to support, and in aid of 
plans which it ought to have held in 
execration. 

The Grenville-act is not a national 
institution, like the Church of Ireland ; 
nor can any one feel, or profess, any 
particular attachment to it. It is but 
a safeguard to the elective rights of the 
people, intended to provide a means 
of rectifying false or fraudulent returns 
to parliament; and ofthus guaranteeing 
to the people an effective check upon 
the possible misconduct or corruption 
of returning officers and electioneering 
agents. 

This statute, then, though not to be 
elevated to the rank ofa national in- 
stitution, is a most necessary safeguard 
to that which is, perhaps, the most 
valued of all our institutions — the 
House of Commons. Without some 
such safeguard, it would only be ne- 
cessary to corrupt, in some places, the 
constituencies; in others, the returning 
officers; and a House of Commons 
might thus be got together by the vilest 
means, to answer any purpose of the 
corrupters—whether the enslavement 
of the people, or the betrayal of the 
monarchy. 

Now, the Grenville-act is not perfect: 
no one, we believe, has of late either 
said or thought that it was. Yet, for 
more than fifty years, it was believed 
to be almost without a fault; and it 
was reserved for the trying times upon 
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which we have fallen to shew, that 
even this so much admired measure 
was not of sufficient strength to stand 
against the increasing political turpi- 
tude of the times. 

The first outery against the Gren- 


ville-act came from the Whigs. And 
it was occasioned by the mere fact, 
that several petitions (thirteen, we be- 
lieve, in number) were announced as 
in preparation against the last Irish 
returns, and that a subscription was 
commenced in London in aid of the 
necessary expenses. These two cir- 
cumstances were no sooner made pub- 
lic, than we were treated with a loud 
exclamation against the injustice and 
absurdity of the Grenville-act! Now, 
as nothing had occurred to give rise to 
this outcry, save the simple announce- 
ment of the fact that sundry petitions 
were to be bronght forward and tried, 
it was clear that the real ground for 
the alarm was the trial itself, and not 
the mode of trial which the law pre- 
scribed. Little enough had been heard 
of the faults of the Grenville-act till 
then; but, now that a number of peti- 
tions were to be presented, it was dis- 
covered, all at once, that the sort of 
trial prescribed by the law was a 
shockingly bad one. And it was even 
coolly proposed to suspend the con- 
sideration of these petitions until a new 
mode of trial could be invented and 
enacted ! 

Now, we beg to repeat, that the Con- 
servatives never desired nor professed 
to undertake the defence of the Gren- 
ville Act, as any thing particularly fa- 
vourable to them, or to which they were 
particularly attached. But they cer- 
tainly, and very naturally, protested 
against the invention of any new mode 
of trial, for the purpose of trying causes 
already pending; and still more to the 
delaying all rectification of false re- 
turns till a new law could be made. 
And while they were ready to concede 
that it might be quite possible to im- 
prove the existing law, the Grenville- 
act, they requested to be satisfied, first, 
that any proposed alteration would be 
an improvement, before they thus con- 
sented to meddle with the matter, upon 
a mere impulse of the moment. 

But not a single idea or outline of a 
plan has yet been offered by the Whigs, 
which even their own party will venture 
to advocate as a real improvement. 
The two or three propositions which 
have been made would unquestionably 
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substitute for the present, not a better 
plan, but a worse. In all of them the 
leading idea is, to give the Speaker 
(who must always be attached to one 
of the two great parties) a voice in no- © 
minating an assessor, or assessors, for 
the decision of all points of law. This 
would obviously be a considerable 
change for the worse. At present, we 
have a committee of mingled Whigs 
and Conservatives,—each party having 
the majority by turns, as the ballot 
happens to throw up the names. But 
by the proposed wnprovements, the 
leading voice in the committee, on all 
points of law, would be always of one 
description of politics, and, under Mr. 
Abercromby’s speakership, would al- 
ways be a Whig ! 

Now, to all schemes of this kind, 
what can the Conservatives answer, 
but, No,—if this is your proposed im- 
provement, let us rest as weare! Not 
that they would offer the least objection 
to any scheme which, removing the ob- 
jectionable parts ofthe existing system, 
and offering a more certain course of 
practice in its room, left the tribunal as 
impartial, or, at least, as impartially 
partial, as it is at present. Any plan 
which would establish a court free from 
all party bias would eagerly be em- 
braced by the Conservatives. But as 
no proposition of the sort has yet been 
made, they very naturally say, if a 
party bias cannot be excluded, let each 
side have its fair chance of the ad- 
vantage, and do not offer us, as an ame- 
lioration, a system still tainted with such 
a bias, but in which that bias shall 
always be on the side of the Whigs. 

This, then, is the present position of 
tle question, as to the law of Election 
Petitions ; and in this predicament of 
parties the session opened. And the 
Whigs appear to have resolved upon 
dealing with this matter just as they 
have dealt with the Irish church,— 
namely, by casting away all shame; 
taking every advantage, fair or unfair, 
of the law as it stands, and then turn- 
ing round upon the Conservatives with 
the taunt, “ You stood up for the Gren- 
ville-act; how do you like it now?” 

In a word, shocking as the conduct 
of Whig election committees, in former 
years, bas been ; and shameless as have 
been their decisions,— nothing half so 
bad as the doings of the last three 
weeks had ever occurred before, or had 
even entered into men’s minds, as pos- 
sible occurrences. 
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Let us take the committees as they 
were formed, and describe, case by case, 
their most extraordinary proceedings. 
We begin with 


ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Committee: 8 Whigs, 3 Conservatives. 


This case was the most simple and 
straightforward that could be con- 
ceived. The petition prayed only that 
the election might be declared void, and 
a new writ ordered, on grounds which 
were both notorious and unanswerable. 

The very first essential of a free elec- 
tion is, that the electors shall exercise 
their rights without personal risk or 
fear. That a mob, favouring one can- 
didate, shall be allowed to take pos- 
session of the arena and thoroughfare, 
and grossly to ill treat the voters in the 
opposite interest,—at once, in the eye 
of every honest man, must invalidate 
the whole proceeding. Now, what 
were the facts offered to the notice of 
the committee in the present case ? 

The case on the part of the peti- 
tioner, the Hon. F. Scott, was opened 
by his counsel in the regular and ac- 
customed manner, by adducing a va- 
riety of evidence to shew that at the 
two previous elections, in 1832 and 
1835, riots occurred, and great vio- 
lence was used, at the polling-place at 
Hawick, towards the voters for the 
Conservative candidate ;—that, con- 
sequently, natural apprehensions were 
entertained of the like violence on the 
occasion of the last election ;— that 85 
Conservative electors had addressed a 
letter, stating such apprehensions, to 
the sheriff of the county ;— 

But at this point, the petitioner’s 
counsel were stopped by the committee, 
who peremptorily refused to hear a 
word on this part of the subject ; 
desiring the counsel to go at once to 
the simple fact, that voters, at the last 
election, were actually, by violence, 
prevented from polling. 

Thus precluded from stating their 
case, and debarred from proving preme- 
ditation, the petitioner’s counsel went at 
once into the evidence of actual vio- 
lence. More than twenty witnesses 
came forward to describe acts of most 
atrocious character, committed by the 
mob upon themselves and other voters 
in Mr. Scott’s interest. Many were 
beaten to the ground, senseless, with 
bludgeons; several dangerously wound- 
ed with sharp instruments ; and most 
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of them stripped of all their clothes, 
with the addition, in several cases, 
of being thrown into the river. 

It was also proved that, at the close 
of the poll, at Jeast 120 votes promised 
to Mr. Scott had not been given; and 
several of these parties came forward 
to declare that a regard for their own 
personal safety had kept them away. 

It was proved that, after the above- 
mentioned application from 85 votes in 
Mr. Scott’s interest had been received, 
the military were actually sent away ; 
and that a Radical bailie had engaged to 
maintain the peace of the town, which 
he performed by swearing in six con- 
stables! It was also proved that, while 
these monstrous outrages were being 
committed, during nearly the whole of 
three days, not a single person was 
apprehended during the entire period 
of the riots. 

And, lastly, it was proved that the 
sheriff had been induced, by the con- 
fusion and uproar, to adjourn the poll, 
on the second day, for an hour; and 
had never complied with the express 
provision of the Reform-bill, which 
enacts that, in such cases, a third day’s 
polling shall be allowed. 

Such was the case. It was proved, 
beyond a doubt, that the mob had 
entire possession of the whole town, 
during the whole poll; and that they 
so ill-used Mr. Scott’s voters, that no 
one could record his vote in that gen- 
tleman’s favour, without doing it at the 
risk of his life. It was proved that, in 
fact, under these circumstances, 120 of 
his voters did not come to the poll ; 
while the majority against him was 
only 44. And it was proved that, as 
one consequence of the riots, the poll- 
ing hours were shortened, so that the 
period absolutely prescribed by law 
was not afforded for the taking the 
votes, even if the electors had been 
able to give them. 

Under all these circumstances, it 
might have been thought utterly im- 
possible for any committee, even though 
composed of the most thorough-going 
ministerialists, or the most furious Ra- 
dicals, to have avoided granting the 
prayer of the petition ;—namely, that 
the election might be set aside, and a 
new writ issued. 

Yet did this committee decide, 
every Whig voting for that decision, 
and every Conservative against it,— 
that although riots had certainly existed, 
they had not prevented the sense of 
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the county from being taken, and that 
the election of Mr. Elliot was therefore 
good and valid! It is really astonish- 
ing how men can, after acting in this 
maoner, find courage to walk along 
the streets, knowing, as they must do, 
that nearly every decently dressed per- 
son they meet has seen the newspaper 
of that morning. 

If any thing could be added to com- 
plete the picture, it would be the two 
facts, that Lord Minto, the first lord of 
the Admiralty, and Mr. Murray, the 
lord-advocate, were two of the most 
conspicuous persons at this Roxburgh- 
shire election—conspicuous, especially, 
in preventing any efficient means from 
being taken to preserve order; and 
that this same Mr. Murray, the lord- 
advocate, afterwards presented himself 
to serve on that committee, and ac- 
tually took the chair, as_ presiding 
judge, and sat there during the whole 
proceedings, and thus, in due form, 
tried and acquitted himself ! 


II. SALFORD. 
Committee : 7 Whigs, 4 Conservatives. 


In this case Mr. Garnett, the peti- 
tioner, was a Conservative. He had 
been defeated by Mr. Brotherton by a 
majority of two votes only, and now 
relied upon a scrutiny to give him the 
seat. 

The petitioner’s agents were natu- 
rally annoyed on finding such an ad- 
verse committee; but they consoled 
themselves by the reflection that their 
case was a very strong one, and that 
Lord Euston was the chairman of the 
committee. His lordship, said they, 
though a Whig, was a gentleman, and 
a man of honour; and they surely 
might expect fair play at his hands. 

Well, the committee met, and pro- 
ceeded to business. And, at the very 
first step, a miserable subterfuge was 
put forward by the agents for the sit- 
ting member, which went to stop the 
whole inquiry. 

It is provided in the law of election 
petitions, that, a certain number of 
days before the appointment of the 
committee, each party shall deliver in, 
to the clerk of the house, lists of the 
votes intended to be objected to, with 
the grounds of such objections. Not a 
word is here said of any numbers to be 
affixed to the said names. 

_ Now, since the passing of this elec- 
tion-petition law, the Reform-bill has 
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come into operation, which creates a 
registry of the electors for every place, 
and.gives a number, on that register, 
to every voter. Still, nothing has been 
enacted to make it necessary for the 
petitioning party to refer to these num- 
bers, or. to any other numbers, in his 
schedule, or list, of votes objected to. 

Now, it so happened that the peti- 
tioner’s agents in this Salford case had 
done more than they were bound to do. 
They had not only given the names, 
descriptions, and grounds of objection, 
but they had also added the numbers 
affixed to the voters’ names. 

And yet upon this excess, on their 
part, was an objection founded. The 
foolish returning officer of Salford, 
himself a Radical, had committed the 
absurdity of using two sets of numbers ; 
one for the original register, and an- 
other for the poll-books. The peti- 
tioner’s agents had used the latter,— 
the numbers affixed to the voters’ 
names in the pene, OF course, 
the counsel for Mr. Brotherton insisted 
upon it that they ought to have used 
the other set of numbers. Had they 
followed the register, instead of the 

ll-book, just as confidently would 

Ir. Brotherton’s agents have insisted 
upon it that the poll-book numbers 
were those which ought to be followed. 
But who would imagine that any ho- 
nest committee, intending to do sub- 
stantial justice in the case, would ever 
attach the least value to such an objec- 
tion as this,— much less, would deal 
with it as a substantial obstacle to the 
going on with the case. 

This, however, was gravely proposed. 
Mr. Garnett came there prepared to 
prove that Mr. Brotherton, who had a 
majority of only ¢wo over him, had at 
least 150 bad votes on his poll. To 
which it was objected, and argued at 
great length,—not that the fact was 
otherwise,— not that Mr. Brotherton 
had a majority of good and legal votes ; 
but that the lists of objected votes 
given in had the wrong set of numbers 
affixed to them ; the poll-book numbers 
being used instead of those in the 
register ! 

The committee divided on this ob- 
jection. The four Conservatives, of 
course, declared ¢ a frivolous and 
pettifogging quibble. Mr. Heathcoat, 
Lord Palmerston’s colleague at Tiver- 
ton, had the manliness, Whig as he 
was, to avow hiinself of the same 
opinion. 
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But five Whigs and Radicals, Mr. 
A. Ellice, Mr. Bewes, Mr. Fitzsimon, 
Mr. Salwey, and Mr. Macnamara, 
voted in favour of the objection. It, 
therefore, rested with the chairman, the 
henourable and noble Lord Euston, to 
decide the point. He voted that the 


error was fatal; —the whole list of 


objections put in by the petitioners, 
consequently fell to the ground; and 
Mr. Brotherton was declared to be 
“ duly elected” by a committee which 
had thus refused to go into the merits 
of a single vote! Here was a second 
Conservative petition, resting, too, on 
the most substantial grounds, set aside 
in the course of a single morning. 


III. IPSWICH. 
Committee : 5 Whigs, 6 Conservatives. 


This was the first case in which the 
Conservatives had gained the majority 
in the committee ; and it was the first 
in whieh any thing like an impartial in- 
quiry took place. 

The petitioner was Mr. Kelly, a 
Conservative, who was in a minority of 
two votes below Mr. Tuffnell, a Whig; 
and who demanded a scrutiny, in order 
to shew that he, Mr. Kelly, had a ma- 
jority of legal votes. The committee, 
without either difficulty or precipita- 
tion, went at once into the case. That 
it has not been hurried over is obvious, 
from the fact, that while most of the 
Whig committees managed to strangle 
the cases which came before them in 
one, two, or three days, the Ipswich 
has already continued its sittings for 
more than a fortnight, and seems likely 
to run on for several days longer. 

And, as to the spirit and tenor of its 
proceedings, we may adduce the most 
satisfactory testimony from both classes 
of politicians. We met, one morning, 
one of Mr. Kelly’s agents, who com- 
plained bitterly, that while the commit- 
tee was called a Tory committee, he, 
acting for the Conservative petitioner, 
was so far from being able to calculate 
on any favour from them, that, fre- 
quently, when he had adduced what 
he thought to be ample and conclusive 
evidence against a vote, they decided 
against him, and disallowed his ob- 
jection: the very chairman, a Conserv- 
ative, frequently voting with the Whigs 
of the committee, and against his own 

arty. That same afternoon, we met a 
Vhig lawyer, who plainly declared, 
that so impartially was that committee 
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acting, that a man might spend the 
whole day in watching their proceed- 
ings, without being able to detect the 
smallest political bias. 

We entertain not the slightest doubt, 
that if this committee had consisted, 
like the Roxburgh, of 8 Whigs and 3 
Conservatives, the Whig would have 
been seated, and the Conservative un- 
seated, at least ten days ago. 


IV. LONGFORD. 
Committee: 8 Whigs, 3 Conservatives. 


In this case, two Conservative can- 
didates petitioned against the two 
Messrs. White, the returned members. 
The whole question lay here: the pe- 
titioners alleged that they could bring 
proof that more than 200 of Messrs. 
White’s voters, though registered as 
10/. freeholders, were not, in fact, 
possessed of any holding of any such 
value. The agents for the sitting mem- 
bers objected to argue any such ques- 
tion; declaring that the committee had 
no right to go into the validity of votes 
once registered ; but must take the re- 
gister as conclusive evidence that the 
persons objected to had a legal right to 
vote. This is the point which is usually 
described as “* opening, or declining to 
open, the register.” It so happened, 
that in this very case of Longford 
county, ¢wo former committees had al- 
ready opened the register, and had 
struck off a great number of votes as 
below value. This committee, how- 
ever, consisting of a large majority of 
Whigs, and being moved by the Con- 
servative petitioners to open the re- 
gister, and to receive proof of insufti- 
ciency of value, at once refused to do 
so, quashed the petition, and sustained 
the two Whigs in their seats. 

To understand the iniquity of this 
decision, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the difference between the 
English and Irish law of registration ; 
since it is thus only that we can per- 
ceive why it may be quite just that, in 
English cases, the register should never 
be opened, while in Irish it is alto- 
gether as unjust. 

One immense difference, then, be- 
tween the two systems of registration, 
is this: that in England the register is 
purged and rectified every year, while 
in Ireland it remains untouched, except 
by additions, for no less than eight 
years. In England, each September 
brings round the revising-barrister, not 
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merely to receive and register new 
claimants, but to hear and decide upou 
all and every objection that can be 
produced against any part of the whole 
list. Not only are the dead annually 
struck off—the removed rectified or 
excluded —and those who have lost 
their qualification taken out of the list ; 
but any one elector of the whole num- 
ber may object to any other, or to an 
hundred if he pleases, and may renew 
his objection year by year if he thinks 
fit; and thus have the advantage of 
the various opinions of successive bar- 
risters, as the circuits or appointments 
change. But in Ireland it is enough 
that a man can once succeed in getting 
his name placed on the register ; for 
there it will remain, be he dead, bank- 
rupt, or transported, till the full term 
of eight years is completed, and a new 
registry is commenced. 

This is a vast difference, and seems 
of itself to point out the necessity of a 
difference of treatment in election com- 
mittees of the Llouse of Commons. 
But there is one other point in which 
the two systems differ, which makes 
the refusal of a court of appeal an act 
of the most flagrant and atrocious 
injustice. 

In England, the revising-barristers 
have always been appointed by the 
judges ; and scarcely ever has even 
the whisper of an imputation of party- 
spirit been heard. But in Ireland, in- 
stead of being named by the judges, 
the government took their nomination 
into its own hands. A set of briefless 
hangers-on of the Four Courts, ready 
to execute any sort of commission for 
the sake of employment, were sent 
forth from Dublin Castle, with express 
instructions “to be liberal in their in- 
terpretation of the act.” The plain 
meaning of which was, not to be too 
particular, but to enrol as electors all 
that the priests might bring up. 

We will give one example of the 
mode in which these instructions were 
acted upon. 

In the city of Cork there is a sort of 
valuation-jury, or inquest, appointed 
to view and assess the houses of that 
city to the grand-jury cess and other 
local taxes. This jury consists of four- 
teen respectable men, who make a 
return upon oath, 

Now, all houses of below 5/. annual 
value, are by law excused from this 
assessment, Will our readers believe, 
that there are from two to three hun- 
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dred hovels in Cork, which have been, 
by this valuation-jury, on their oaths, 
excused from taxation, as of less value 
than 5/. per annum; and which have, 
nevertheless, been registered by the 
barrister as 10l. houses, and their in- 
habitants as voters for the city in right 
of their occupation ! } 

Will any honest man dare to say, 
that this is a sort of registration which 
ought to exist without appeal? Now, 
there is no appeal whatever provided 
by the law, save an appeal to a com- 
mittee of the Ilouse of Commons. 

When, therefore, a committee of that 
house decide —as these eight Whigs 
have decided in the Longford case — 
that the register shall not be impugned, 
i.e. opened,” what is it but to say, 
that for this wrong there shall be no 
remedy? Or what, in fact, but the 
plainest, the most direct, denial of 


justice ? 


V. BELFAS?. 
Committee: 1 Whig, 10 Conservatives. 


Here was the first case in which the 
Conservatives had a decided advantage. 
Of the result we cannot yet speak, ijn- 
asmuch as the committee is still in the 
midst of the investigation ; but of the 
mode and spirit in which that investiga- 
tion appears to be carried on, we may 
say a few words. 

There is, then, a marked difference 
between the tone and conduct of this 
committee, as exhibited in the daily 
reports, and those of the committees, 
such as Roxburgh, Sligo, and Bristol, 
in which the strength was with the 
Whigs. In the latter, especially in the 
Roxburgh and Bristol petitions, all de- 
cency was set at naught, both by the 
perpetual interruption of the petitioner’s 
counsel by the Whig members of the 
committee ; by their distinct refusal to 
allow the whole case to be either opened 
or proved ; and by the uniform way in 
which they decided every successive 
point that was raised, to the advantage 
of the Whig sitting member, and 
against the Conservative petitioner. The 
counsel for the sitting member had onl 
to say, “ 1 object to that question : I 
dispute the relevancy of that argument,’ 
—and the committee instantly decided 
that the question should not be put, 
nor the argument proceeded in. And 
another feature is worthy observation in 
the conduct of these Whig committees, 
—namely, that you almost always 
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found the eight Whigs voting together 
on one side, and the three Conserv- 
atives on the other. Let the question 
be ever so doubtful or abstruse, it 
might be fairly said of the Whigs, 
“their unanimity was wonderful.” 

Now, in both the Tory committees, 
Ipswich and Belfast, but especially in 
the last, the case has been altogether 
different in all these points. You can- 
not take up a single day’s report with- 
out seeing that these committees hear 
patiently all the evidence and argu- 
ments that can be adduced on either 
side, and, instead of constantly de- 
ciding for the petitioners, are often— 
we might almost say, just as often — 
found deciding in favour of the Whig 
sitting members. And instead of the 
Conservatives on those committees 
being all miraculously of a mind, they 
are constantly dividing in various pro- 
portions, just as their own individual 
views of the case may prompt them. 
The objection, for instance, which un- 
seated Mr. Gibson, one of the sitting 
members for Belfast, was a very nice 
and intricate point of law. The com- 
mittee consisted of ten Conservatives 
and one Whig. Did they divide ten 
against one? By no means: they di- 
vided six against five. And in the 
same way have they constantly pro- 
ceeded. We met a lawyer, a day or 
two since, who had just heard one of 
the objections to a vote argued and 
decided. It was against one of Lord 
Belfast’s votes ; and, in his mind, the 
objection was fully sustained in evi- 
dence. But the committee divided 
upon it, and, by six votes against five, 
disallowed the objection, and retained 
the vote on the poll! And if any one 
takes up the day’s proceedings he is 
sure to find, not a constant succession 
of decisions against the Whig member, 
but perhaps three objections allowed, 
and four disallowed, as the evidence 
may have proved strong, or been thought 
insufficient. 

Now, there is one immense differ- 
ence between these two courses of pro- 
ceeding. The Whig committees not 
only give the seats to their friends, 
but they manage to get through the 
business so summarily, as also to save 
those friends from any considerable 
expenditure. While the Conservative 
committees, proceeding by the tedious 
path of actual investigation, if they 
should even seat, at last, the petitioners, 
will only do so after an enormous ex- 
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penditure,—a difference of no slight 
magnitude or importance. 


VI. PETERSFIELD. 


Committee: 8 Whigs, 3 Conservatives. 


In this case Mr. Hector, a Whig- 
Radical, petitioned against Sir W. Jol- 
liffe, a Conservative. The latter looked 
at the committee ; pondered over the 
fact, that, in the session 1835, out of 
ten Whig committees, not a single one 
had ever decided in favour of a Con- 
servative; and at once made up his 
mind to decline the contest. His case 
was a good one ; his counsel and wit- 
nesses ready; but, with eight Whigs 
on the committee, the struggle seemed 
so hopeless, as to render the ordinary 
expenditure absurd. He therefore at 
once told the committee that he would 
give them no further trouble; saw a 
few votes struck off the poll ; the re- 
port made up; and so ended the sit- 
tings of the Petersfield committee. 


VII. SLIGO. 
Committee: 8 Whigs, 3 Conservatives. 


This was a case of qualification. 
Mr. Martin, the representative of Sligo 
in the last election, alleged that Mr. 
Somers, who, under the patronge of 
the priests, had supplanted him, had 
no legal qualification. And this was 
the main, and almost the only, question 
for the committee to try. 

The petitioner’s counsel, then, so 
soon as they got liberty to do so, pro- 
ceeded to shew the deficiency of Mr. 
Somers’s qualification in two points of 
view. First, that it was not of the 
required amount ; and, secondly, that 
it was mortgaged for more than its 
utmost value. 

Their case was got up with great 
care, and the greatest confidence was 
felt, that so completely would the sit- 
ting member be shewn to have no 
estate at all, that “ it was morally 
impossible for any eleven men in the 
house to keep him in his seat.” Such 
was the language commonly used ; and 
we must say, that, considering the case 
which the petitioners had to produce, 
they were fully warranted in this ex- 
pectation. 

The main feature in Mr. Somers’s 
qualification, as stated and sworn to, 
was a leasehold estate called ‘ the 
lands of Cuppagh.” This was de- 
scribed as consisting of 400 acres, and 
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as being of the annual value (300/.) re- 
quired by law. 

Now, the counsel for the petition 
shewed at once that, of these 400 acres, 
only 102 were cultivated at all, the rest 
heing bog and mountain, of no real 
value, and producing no rent. They 
shewed, next, by the evidence of most 
competent witnesses, land-agents, tithe- 
valuers, &c., that part of these 102 acres 
were worth only 8s. per acre of annual 
rent, and part rather more; but that 
the highest value of any part was 30s. 
per acre, which would only give about 
120/. or 130/. as the average rental ; 
while 18/. 9s. 3d. per annum had to be 
paid out of it to the superior landlord. 
The county assessments, and all other 
applicable documents, were also pro- 
duced, to confirm these valuations. 

In the next place, it was shewn that 
mortgages were regularly registered in 
the proper office in Dublin, thereby 
becoming a fixed charge on the estate, 
—to a greater amount of annual interest 
than these lands could possibly yield. 
And thus the case was fully made out, 
that Mr. Somers had no qualification 
whatever ! 

What, then, was to be done, to save 
this choice member of “the Tail?” 
Could it be, that one of O’Connell’s 
scholars could be found at a loss, or 
that a Whig committee could actually 
be under the necessity of unseating 
one of the ministerial majority ? 

No, there was no fear of that. First 
of all, a witness was produced who 
swore, that sometime last spring, a few 
weeks only before the election, he 
undertook the management of this 
“estate; and at once advanced the 
rents from 130/. a-year to 310/.!! 
One hundred and two acres, producing 
three hundred and ten pounds a-year ; 
the highest value, according to several 
experienced judges, being 30s. per 
acre! 

This witness was naturally asked, 
“ Whether Mr. Somers had ever re- 
ceived this advanced rent?” He an- 
swered, that he had. Presently, after 
a few intervening questions, he said 
that Mr. Somers had received a part. 
And shortly after he confessed that the 
only way in which Mr. Somers had re- 
ceived it was “ in account !” 

He was further asked, whether there 
was any documentary evidence, such 
as leases or agreements, in proof of this 
extraordinary transaction ; by which a 
few Irish cotters had suddenly con- 
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sented to pay nearly treb/e their accuse 
tomed rents. In answer to this in- 
quiry, the witness produced a paper, 
purporting to be an agreement on the 
part of twenty-one tenants. Nineteeri 
of the signatures were marks, or crosses ; 
but there was an attesting witness. 
That witness was, of course, called for. 
But he had been very conveniently left 
in Ireland! So that this most incre- 
dible story rested upon the oath of the 
professed agent, “ a cousin” of the sit- 
ting member’s; supported by a paper 
with nineteen crosses to it! 

Well,—but what was to be done 
with the mortgages? Oh, the same 
skill that had made the estate of suffi- 
cient value, could feel no great diffi- 
culty in wiping off a few thousands of 
incumbrances of this trivial kind. Re- 
leases were produced, without the least 
hesitation, of all these charges, and thus 
the “ estate” stood in its full, though 
rather recent, value, of 310/. a-year. 

True, no deeds of this kind were of 
any legal value, except they were found 
registered in the proper office in Dub- 
lin. These releases were not so re- 
gistered ; that was in proof. But, nous 
verrons, they were good enough for a 
Whig committee. 

With such full and satisfactory evi- 
dence, our readers will not be sur- 
prised to hear, that the committee 
came to a resolution, “ That the peti- 
tioners had not proved their allegation ; 
that Mr. Somers was not possessed of 
a legal qualification.” 

We are happy to be able to admit, 
that these eleven gentlemen, or those of 
them who concurred in their report, 
did not aver, upon their oaths, that Mr, 
Somers had satisfactorily proved his 
qualification. They merely asserted, 
that the petitioners had not substan- 
tiated their objection; meaning, we 
suppose, that the petitioners ought to 
have been prepared to disprove, on the 
instant, a story which it was impossible 
for them previously to anticipate ! 

We do not accuse this committee of 
“ perjury ;” but we feel assured that 
their own consciences cannot acquit 
them of injustice. 


VIII. BRISTOL. 
Committee: 8 Whigs, 3 Conservatives. 


This was what might be technically 
called “a heavy case.” There was a 
majority of 53 to be reduced, before the 
petitioner, Mr. Fripp, a Conservative, 
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could unseat the sitting member, Mr. 
Berkeley. This would have been no 
slight undertaking, even with the most 
impartial tribunal ; and, accordingly, 
no fewer than 150 witnesses were 
brought up to town in the petitioner's 
behalf. 

But three or four days’ struggle 
turned difficulty into hopelessness. To 
he stopped at every point by the tech- 
nical objections of an opponent who 
feels that he “ has the committee with 
him ;” to be prevented from pursuing 
the most legitimate line of argument 
and examination; and to struggle in 
vain, with rising disgust, at finding 
every question decided to his disad- 
vantage : all these, and numberless 
other feelings and motives, naturally 
bring a man in such a position as this 
to a speedy surrender. The fourth day 
thoroughly satisfied the Bristol Con- 
servatives of the impossibility of suc- 
cess, under such circumstances ; and 
they, therefore, very naturally withdrew 
from the unequal contest, and left the 
eight Whigs masters of the field. 


IX. MARYLEBONE. 
Committee: 3 Whigs, & Conservatives. 

So soon as Sir Samuel Whalley saw 
the names ofthis committee, he at once 
resigned the seat. In his letter to his 
constituents he frankly says, that as he 
knew of no instance of a committee of 
Whigs deciding in favour of a Con- 
servative, or of a committee of Con- 
servatives deciding in favour ofa Whig; 
and as he had no reason to expect a 
miracle to be wrought in his behalf, he 
came to the resolution, so soon as he 
had ascertained the complexion of the 
committee, to save them and himself 
all further trouble. 

In this universal crimination Sir 
Samuel exceeds the fact. A Conserv- 
ative —decidedly Conservative —com- 
mittee, did, in 1835, seat Mr. Hurst, a 
Whig, for Horsham, and reject the 
petition of Mr. Broadwood, a Con- 
servative. 

But Sir Samuel’s case was one of 
mere qualification. ile ad sworn, on 
entering the House of Commons, that 
he was possessed of a freehold estate 
of 300/. a-year, which he then named 
and described. Does he mean to say, 
that if he had laid before this com- 
mittee, consisting as it did of Lord 
Eastnor, Ald. Copeland, Mr. Pusey, 
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Mr. Blackburne, Mr. Farnham, Mr. 
Miles, Mr. Sturt, the Chisholme, Mr. 
Luke White, Mr. Winnington, and 
Mr. Heatheoat (the six whose names 
we have given in Italics being county 
members) — will he say, that if he had 
simply laid before these eleven gentle- 
men his title-deeds to the said freehold 
estate, there could be the least danger, 
or even possibility, that they could 
have reported to the house that he had 
no qualification? Assuredly not. The 
sole reason, then, why Sir Samuel 
shrank from this inquiry was, because 
he was unable to prove his qualification, 
sworn to it though he had! But what 
shall we say to his waiting to see the 
names of the committee before he came 
to this prudent determination? Is not 
this the plainest possible declaration of 
his belief, that a committee of Whigs 
and Radicals might have saved him? 
And, in thus judging, he was fully war- 
ranted from the past; for we have not 
the least hesitation in declaring our 
belief, that Sir Samuel Whalley pos- 
sesses a far better qualification than 
does Mr. Somers of Sligo. 


And here we end this painful story. 
Youghal, the tenth committee struck, 
is still pending ; and Tynemouth, in 
which case Mr. Young resigned his 
seat, was one in which no party feel- 
ings were concerned. We hear, just 
as we are closing, that the Ipswich in- 
vestigation has ended, after a pro- 
tracted sitting of sixteen days, termi- 
nating in the success of Mr. Kelly, the 
Conservative petitioner. This is the 
first and only case in which the Con- 
servatives have yet succeeded in seat- 
ing their candidate ; and we are happy 
to say that their success is unstained 
with the least dishonour. No man who 
has watched the proceedings of that 
committee can feel a doubt, that it was 
as nearly an impartial tribunal as could 
possibly be selected out of a body of 
658 politicians. The Whigs, on the other 
hand, may boast of having defeated us 
in the Roxburgh, Salford, Longford, 
Petersfield, Bristol, and Sligo cases ; 
but, in at least four out of these six, 
they have lost more in honour than 
they have gained in political power. 
They have saved themselves from the 
loss of six votes in parliament; but 
they have earned and obtained the deep 
disgust of all honourable men. 





